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Transliteration of Proper Names and Titles 


Greek first and family names, when well-known, are given 
in their English form: e. g., John, Basil, Michael, Nicholas, 
Constantine. Familiar Slavic names have been treated similarly. 
Less well-known names, both Greek and Slavic, are left in their 
Greek, or Slavic, form: e. g., Niketas, Agapetos, Svatopluk, 
Kocel, Mutimir. The titles of publications in Cyrillic are trans- 
literated in Latin characters, in compliance with the rules of 
transliteration adopted by the Library of Congress. Greek titles 
are given in the original. 


INTRODUCTION 


In a sense, the 860s brought about the "awakening" of the 
two major Christian centers, Constantinople and Rome. For both 
of them, this was a period of unprecedented activity which 
resulted not only in the resurgence of their missionary work but 
also in the renewal of their century-old rivalry over spheres of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction; this rivalry was soon transformed into 
a severe struggle for primacy in the universal Church which, in 
turn, led to the opening of a grave doctrinal conflict. 

By the 860s, Byzantium had entered into a new era in 
which the military and political advance was accompanied by a 
marked cultural revival. Now linked more closely than ever to 
the goals of imperial diplomacy, the Byzantine church embarked 
on a large-scale missionary campaign, which led to the spread 
of Byzantine Christianity among new nations. The work of 
converting "barbarians" to Christianity opened up new horizons . 
for the Byzantines; their world promised to become as vast and 
as glorious as it had once been under Constantine the Great. 

But the universalism of Byzantium could not be revived 
without challenging the universalism of Rome. In the West, the 
papacy had gained ascendancy at the expense of the disappear- 
ance of Byzantine authority in what was once the Western half 
of the Roman empire. By the 860s, the see of Rome had 
assumed not only the role of epitome of the universal Church but 
also that of an empire-maker in the West: the ninth-century 
popes bestowed imperial crowns upon some Carolingian rulers 
and expected them to provide security for the entire body of 
Christians and to exalt the Church. 

It is generally assumed that the era of intensified rivalry and 
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doctrinal controversy between Constantinople and Rome was 
ushered in by the so-called Photian affair. A disgruntled faction 
among the Byzantine clergy referred the case of Patriarch 
Photios’ irregular election to the arbitration of Pope Nicholas I; 
the subsequent refusal of the Byzantine imperial government to 
comply with the papal demands to restore Photios’ rival, 
Ignatios, to his see inevitably led to a crisis in the bilateral rela- 
tions. In reality, if the only reason for the Byzantine-papal 
quarrel had been Photios’ uncanonical election, the resultant 
controversy would have hardly spread out to embrace the four 
ends of Christendom. In the past, there had been other quarrels 
between Constantinople and Rome, and during each of them 
communion between the two sees had been broken and, some- 
what later, restored. This time, however, some external, and 
very powerful, factors interfered with the controversy surround- 
ing the election of the patriarch of Constantinople; as a result, 
the conflict ushered in by the Photian affair was soon trans- 
. formed into an international crisis. 

In the first place, there were the strained relations between 
the papacy and the Carolingians: Pope Nicholas I had embarked 
on a policy that aimed at curbing the independent tendencies of 
the Frankish episcopate and establishing strong papal authority 
in the West. But could he successfully re-state Roman universal- 
ism in the West without responding to the Eastern challenge, 
which amounted to a vehement denial, on the part of Emperor 
Michael III, Photios and Caesar Bardas, of Rome’s privileged 
status in Christendom? The authoritative manner, in which 
Nicholas I chose to handle the question of Photios’ election 
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could, therefore, be understood only against the background of 
the policy, which this ambitious pope conducted in the West. 

Secondly, there was the question of Bulgaria's spiritual 
allegiance. In the early 860s, Bulgaria, the third largest kingdom 
in Europe at that time, was preparing to adopt Christianity; this 
move put on the alert not only Constantinople and Rome but the 
Eastern Franks as well. The Bulgarians and the Eastern Franks 
had been staying on friendly terms since the late 700s when the 
expansion of their respective kingdoms had resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a common border in Upper Pannonia. It was 
expected that, when Bulgaria decided on adopting Christianity, 
it would be the East Frankish clergy that would carry out the 
missionary work among its people. 

Yet neither the Apostolic See, nor Byzantium could afford 
to tolerate a further strengthening of the Bulgarian-Frankish 
alliance. For reasons of their own, they both needed to have 
Bulgaria on their side. The country's vast territory extended 
from Eastern Central Europe in the West to the Dnieper estuary 
in the East. Bulgaria of the 860s was a multinational, centralized 
monarchy, which was an important player in the field of 
continental diplomacy. Thus, Bulgaria's conversion to Byzantine 
Christianity would eliminate the constant threat, which this 
northern neighbor presented to the empire, and would create an 
outpost for the spread of Byzantine influence in Central and 
Eastern Europe. At the same time, Bulgaria's coming under the 
jurisdiction of Rome would open a wide corridor for the spread 
of papal influence among the Slavs to the East. Which church 
had the right to send missionaries to Bulgaria and to which see 
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should Bulgarians belong? 

The Byzantine government resorted to the use of military 
force and the defeated Bulgarians agreed to be converted to 
Eastern Christianity; before long, the Bulgarian ruler, Boris- 
Michael, reverted to the West and asked Bulgaria's old friends, 
the Eastern Franks, to send missionaries to his country to 
replace the Greeks. The pope, however, acted quickly and it was 
not the Frankish but the papal missionaries who took the place 
of the expelled Byzantine clergy in Bulgaria. In the course of the 
resultant quarrels over Bulgaria, Boris-Michael succeeded in 
using the existing rivalries to his own advantage. He had his 
own political agenda to work on, and the most important item on 
this agenda was the obtaining of ecclesiastical autonomy for his 
newly converted nation. Boris' policy of switching loyalties 
speeded up the rivalry between Constantinople and Rome, on 
one hand, and between the Roman church and the Frankish 
episcopate, on the other. 

And it was because of Bulgaria that Patriarch Photios went 
as far as to accuse the Latin church of doctrinal error. He could 
not bear the sight of his former Bulgarian converts sliding away 
towards Rome; the "erroneous" teachings, which the papal 
missionaries were spreading in Bulgaria, originated in the "abyss 
of error" into which the Roman, and the entire Latin, church 
had fallen. Infuriated by the "uncanonically elected" patriarch's 
allegations, the pope chose to temporarily forget about his own 
problems with the Franks and turned to the Frankish episcopate 
for help. Thus, in the contemporaries' minds, the question of 
Photios' legitimacy as patriarch became linked to the Bulgarian 
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ecclesiastical issue; what followed next was the opening of an 
intense East- West doctrinal controversy. 

Each of the churches involved in the controversy had their 
own allies among the contemporary temporal powers, and each 
of these powers had their own interests to defend. While the 
mergence of politics and religion was nothing new to medieval 
Europe, the developments of the 860s through the early 880s 
gave a new dimension to the word "mergence" of the affairs of 
the temporal and the spiritual powers. The Church became an 
arena of high-level political games: Caesar Bardas, the emperors 
Michael III and Basil I, Boris of Bulgaria, Louis the German, 
Charles the Bald, Louis II and Lothaire II, Rastislav of Moravia, 
Charles the Fat and a number of other European rulers became 
involved in events at the bottom of which was the rivalry 
between Constantinople and Rome. Needless to say, each of 
these rulers attempted to steer the course of the Church's policy 
into the direction that would bring them maximal political 
dividends. 

Another important factor in the Byzantine-papal relations of 
that time period was the Arab presence in South Italy: in the 
870s and 880s, the increasing political instability in the Carolin- 
gian world prevented the Carolingians from rendering efficient 
military aid to the papacy; the popes were compelled to seek the 
help of the emperor in the East. However, the issues of Photios’ 
legitimacy and Bulgaria's allegiance as well as the doctrinal 
conflict between the Latins and the Greeks were not the only 
problems that raised obstacles to the obtaining of Byzantine 
naval aid by the papacy. For there was also the question of 
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whose right it was to exercise spiritual authority over Sicily, 
Calabria and parts of Illyricum; under Emperor Leo III, they 
had been formally transferred to Constantinople's jurisdiction 
and the papacy had not stopped claiming them ever since. 

Last but not least, there was the question of the Slavs of 
Central Europe who nominally recognized the suzerainty of the 
Eastern Frankish king, Louis the German, and his successor, 
Charles the Fat. By the 860s, the Frankish church had already 
cut them off from effective papal control; they also found 
themselves unable to withstand their German neighbors' bid for 
hegemony over the Middle Danube. Could the papacy restore 
their direct control over these Slavic lands without antagonizing 
the Franks any further? Could the Moravian ruler, Rastislav, 
rely on Byzantine help in his effort to curb the spread of 
Frankish influence in his country? Why did Constantinople 
abandon its "Moravian project" and chose to focus on Bulgaria 
instead? 

. This brief outline of the complicated situation in Europe of 
the 860s through the early 880s shows that the events which 
shaped it up could be examined from at least several different 
angles. I have chosen to follow two intertwining lines of | 
narration: the present study attempts to craft a straightforward 
narrative of Photios' career as patriarch and statesman while 
exploring the ups and downs in the East-West relations provoked 
by Bulgaria's manoeuvering in the European political space. 
While this approach may have its deficiencies, it also has some 
pluses: it offers a balanced factual coverage, which allows one 
to follow the course of events without losing sight of any of the 
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major participants in them and without getting overwhelmed with 
the sheer volume of material. By dealing with these two inter- 
related issues, one can explore diverse reactions to the key 
developments that occurred simultaneously, at one place or 
another, during the above-mentioned period. ` 

The people whose ideas and moves are discussed in this 
book were some of the most important figures in the history of 
ninth-century Europe and have hardly ever been neglected by 
historians. But what is "real history" when the reality of actual 
people and events has been blurred by the contradictory assess- 
ments of their contemporaries? Thus, the few undisputed facts 
about Photios are that he was a highly educated and talented man 
who, prior to his election as patriarch, was a philosophy 
professor and a bibliophile, and enjoyed life in academia; as 
patriarch, he won several hard-fought battles, yet his ecclesiasti- 
cal career was marred by intrigues and insecurity. 

Photios' main adversary was Nicholas I. Unlike Photios, 
Nicholas had spent all his life as an ecclesiastic; he started out 
as a subdeacon and climbed the ladder all the way to its very 
top, the pontificate of Rome. Nicholas I viewed himself as 
monarch of the Christian world and expected secular and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries alike to bow to his divinely instituted 
authority; this earned him both the admiration and criticism of 
his contemporaries as well as of later generations. The conflict 
between Photios and Nicholas I was, no doubt, a conflict of 
ideas as each of them was trying to establish the universalism of 
his see on a solid foundation. There was a certain personal 
element to it, too, for these were two very ambitious men who 
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fought for primacy in the Church. 

Some of the people involved in the events under consider- 
ation in this study were canonized by their churches. These are: 
Photios and his Byzantine rival, Ignatios, Nicholas I, Boris- 
Michael of Bulgaria and the Holy Seven, that is, Constantine- 
Cyril, his brother Methodios and those few of their disciples 
who later made it to Bulgaria. For the sake of historical 
objectivity, I have tried to ignore the halo of saintliness with 
which these people have been subsequently invested; for the 
same reason, I have tried to ignore the piles of dirt under which 
some of these people's names have been buried by their oppo- 
nents. I have tried, as best as I could, to avoid being too 
judgmental of any of the historical figures mentioned in this 
book and to let them speak of themselves and of each other. 
Indeed, the crisis of the 860s through the 880s seems to have 
made the two halves of Christendom more apprehensive of their 
historic differences and the incompatibility of their goals; my 
task, however, is not to argue the virtues of the Byzantine versus 
the Latin world, or vice versa. WW 

Surely a period in European history, which: involved so 
many influential participants and touched upon so many contro- 
versial issues, cannot but be exclusively well documented. The 
extant Byzantine, Latin and Slavic sources paint a picture of 
intense disagreement, high-flying passions, ephemeral loyalties 
and endless betrayals. Active correspondence among churchmen 
and temporal rulers, lengthy conciliar acta, moralizing works, 
historical writing and vitae of saints describe the current events 
in great detail, and from different angles. Whether one should, 
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for the sake of creating a certain sense of authenticity, try to 
convey something of the original language of the sources is 
probably a matter of choice. For the most part, I have tried to 
stick, as closely as possible, to the style of each of the authors. 
With Photios as one of the main sources, however, this is not 
always easy: his grandiloquent manner of writing and his 
weakness for Atticisms (not to mention his frequent excursions 
into the depths of ecclesiastical history and dogma) make the 
task of keeping up with his modes of expression quite difficult. 

A characteristic trait of the surviving sources is their 
emotionalism. It may be hard for the modern reader to under- 
stand why conciliar acta, or polemical tracts, contain violent 
language. This, however, was a period of intense controversy in 
which polemics often turned into attacks on a personal basis; 
Greeks and Latins called each other heretics, schismatics and 
pigs in the hope that these epithets would stick. And most of 
them stuck: the tone of political pamphleteering inevitably 
affected all literary genres and often robbed authors of their 
capability of sober judgment. | 

This was also an epoch rich in ideas: as we will see, 
however, Constantinople and Rome attempted to re-state their 
universalism mostly through skillful adaptation of old expres- 
sions of papal authority, or Byzantine universality, to the 
existing situation. This is not accidental: they both subscribed to 
the principle that what was said by ancient authorities had the 
moral quality of a truth; innovation smelled of heresy and dan- 
ger. Nevertheless, this should not lead us to believe that this 
. period did not introduce anything new to the East-West relations: 
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on the contrary, while Rome was trying to re-affirm its primacy 
in the Church by capitalizing on its apostolic tradition, Constan- 
tinople was trying to shake off the image of a mere urbis regiae 
of the Romans and to establish its spiritual leadership among the 
Christian nations. 

Of special significance for the understanding of Photios' 
and Nicholas' policies is the study of their conceptions of life 
in a Christian, law-abiding society; they have found reflection 
in the patriarch's treatise letter to the newly converted Boris- 
Michael and the papal Responsa to the same ruler. The two 
documents complement each other; their long Nachleben 
throughout the centuries is illustrative of their great value as 
universal sources of political-ethical and legal ideas. 

Finally, the purpose of this book is not to narrow the 
debate about the meaning of what happened in Europe in the 
period Between the early 860s and the early 880s. By putting 
aside the bias of the surviving sources, I have tried to present 
an impartial account of the events, as I perceive them. If I have 
succeeded in enhancing the readers’ capacities for understanding 
and analysis of the period under study, my goal as a researcher 
is accomplished. 


Chapter I 
PHOTIOS: A SCHOLAR TURNED PATRIARCH 
1. Origin, Formative Years and Early Career of Photos ` 


The biography of one of the most famous Byzantines is not 
easy to reconstruct. Ironically enough, the man whom the 
Orthodox world hails as a hero and a saint has no vita written 
by a devoted pupil, or a follower. Photios was posthumously 
eulogized, of Course; obituaries and epitaphs, however, are not 
designed to tell much about one's true life and character.! The 
patriarch did not endeavor to pen any memoirs, either. His 
origin and early years are wrapped in secrecy: the date and 
place of his birth are not known; his childhood remains almost 
completely unaccounted for, and so are his years of schooling. 
Photios was a very private person, indeed: facts concerning his 
early career, or private affairs, seldom surface in his volumi- 
nous correspondence. It is true that most of Photios' surviving 
letters date from the time when he was a patriarch: being all the 
time in the focus of public attention, Photios may have expected 
people to retain some distance from him, a distance that would 
allow him to protect his privacy. Even the letters, which he 


' Thus, Arethas of Caesarea, who was a pupil and an adherent of 
Photios, posthumously described him as a holy man, who deserved to be 
placed "in the innermost sanctuary of Heaven". See Arethas, Epitaphios in 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Monumenta Graeca et Latina, pp. 32, 35. 
However, neither Arethas, nor any other of Photios' pupils produced a vita 
of their teacher. 
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wrote to his four brothers, do not contain the kind of informa- 
tion one normally expects to find in the correspondence between 
relatives; in them, Photios does not give in to sweet memories, 
neither does he recall any episodes of his childhood. 
|. The absence of a vita, or memoirs, is not the only reason. 
why a modern scholar may find it difficult to trace Photios’ life 
from his childhood to his election as patriarch. Bits and pieces 
of information are scattered throughout various sources; most 
of the evidence relevant to Photios’ life, however, comes from 
one ultra-hostile source, while the remaining sources usually 
provide brief accounts of his public initiatives as patriarch and 
show little, if any, interest in his formative years. Thus, due to 
scarcity of information of this man’s private life and early 
career, any attempt at reconstructing the early stages of his 
biography would inevitably lack the intimacy of many biograph- 
ical studies.” | | 

Like most facts relevant to Photios’ private life, the date 
of his birth remains open to discussion: scholars believe that he 
was born either in the last years of Leo V’s reign (813 - 820), 


? In Father Dvornik’s numerous publications dedicated to Photios’ career 
as scholar, statesman and ecclesiastic, Photios' formative years have received 
only tangential notice. Cardinal Hergenróther, on the other hand, has 
attempted to construct a comprehensive narrative of Photios' origin and 
childhood; his narrative of Photios' schooling, however, seems to give too 
much credit to the spurious authority of Pseudo-Symeon. See idem, Photius, 
vol. I, pp. 315 - 337: Jugendzeit, Studien und Lehrtütigkeit des Photius. 
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or at some point under Michael II (820 - 829).? Not much is 

known about his parents. His family seem to have belonged to 
the nobility in the imperial capital and to have suffered persecu- 
tion during the Iconoclastic crisis. Even a hostile source admits 
that Photios belonged not to a plebeian and unknown family but 
to a noble and famous one.* Of all the sources relevant to 
Photios' career, the chronicle of Symeon Magister is the most 
verbose one. The original Greek text of Symeon's chronicle has 
not survived, only a translation into "Old Slavonic" is extant, 
and parts of his work are preserved in later Byzantine chroni- 
cles. As Toynbee points out, Symeon records the main events 
in Photios's career without comment, and in this he is followed 
by all his copyists but one: "This one, however, the Pseudo- 
Symeon, breaks the monotony by launching out into a vehement 
attack on Photios's character... We know neither the origin nor 
the motive for Pseudo-Symeon's tirade, but we cannot afford to 
neglect it, since it gives us one of the views of Photios's 


> Modern scholars have placed Photios’ date of birth anywhere between 
the years 810 and 826. E. g., Cardinal Hergenróther believes that Photios 
was born in the early 820s. Cf. idem, Photius, vol. I, pp. 316 -317. 
According to Ahrweiler, on the other hand, Photios must have been born 
around 810. Cf. eadem, "Sur la carriére de Photios", p. 359. 


* Nicetas Paphlago, Vita Ignatii, PG 105, col. 509: zv otros ò $irtoc 
oU THY OyevOv 7 kal &vovopayv, àXXà kai TOV EVYEVWY KATH OOOKO KOL 
TEPLPavary. 
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character that has passed into the Byzantine historical tradi- 
tion. "5 | | 

Pseudo-Symeon's version of Photios' life story is filled 
with so much malicious gossip that one wonders if this anony- 
mous writer has used some sources independent from his 
primary source, Symeon Magister. Pseudo-Symeon's narrative, 
however, has a highly entertaining value; what is more impor- 
tant, it shows how Photios' enemies sought to prove that, from 
the very moment he was conceived by his parents, the future 
patriarch was doomed to play a destructive role in both the 
church and society of his country. Furthermore, Pseudo- 
Symeon's account is not thoroughly deprived of historicity; 
stripped of its bias, it complements our scrappy knowledge of 
Photios’ origin and family background. 

According to Pseudo-Symeon, Photios' father, Sergios, 
was a man of foreign origin who had the rank of a spatharios 
at the imperial court. He had married a former nun, whom he 
had kidnapped from a convent.Ó Conceived in sin, Photios 


* Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, p. 609. On Symeon Magister, 
see Kazhdan, "Khronika Simeona Logofeta", pp. 125 - 143 and Jenkins, 
"Symeon the Logothete", pp. 11 - 30. On Pseudo-Symeon and Photios, see 
ManpxkóTovXoc, H xpovoypadia rov Vevdo-Lupedv, pp. 164 - 165, 167, and 
also Gouillard, "Le Photius de Pseudo-Symeon", pp. 397 - 404. 


$ Ps.-Symeon (ed. Bon., 1838), p. 668: 'O yàp Lépwywg &0vwo0 
aiuorocG ÖV eig HOVAOTÁPLOV ^*vvouetov eionenndnxws koi novaocrpíav 
éxeiücy àpTáoaG Kai TabTHY &ávooxuuarícag EXaBe yuvaixa, etc. While I 
have no intention of going into the details of Photios’ alleged Khazar lineage, 
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began his life with a curse. One day Sergios invited Michael, 
the bishop rà» Zvváóov, to come over to his house. When he 
saw Sergios' pregnant wife, Michael cried out: 


"May you and this embryo of yours die! For I 
see another Eve, who carries in her womb a serpent, a 
male child! I see that, with God's permission, he will 
become patriarch to the disgrace of the most revered and 
holy Cross! And he will turn to impiety, and will induce 
many people to trample upon the Cross and, through his 
multiple craftiness, he will deprive many people of the 
Heavenly Kingdom!" 


When he heard this horrible prophesy, Sergios said that he 


it is necessary to point out, I think, that his father may have been one of the 
foreign nationals employed in the imperial bodyguard (the hetaireia); their 
low-ranking officers usually had the rank of spatharioi, or kandidatoi. The 
most detailed description of the hetaireia can be found in a somewhat later 
source, the so-called Kletorologion of Philotheos, which was compiled in 
899. See oi ¿rikol THC éraupetoc in Oikonomidés, Les listes de préséance 
byzantines, pp. 177.28 - 179.3, 209.13-25. 


1 Ps.-Symeon, p. 669: die HY Tt; TAbTHY àrokreivat xoi TÒ EuBpvoY TÒ 
ùv aUT]- ép yàp &AAnY Ebav öpıv Eyxvpovotoay Kai 76 éuBpvov Aappev 
Kai TOUTO KATA avyxápnou leo TATPLaPXNY €oóuevov BrAETW ETL beroe 
ToU TAVOÉTTOV kai Tipiov aTavpod- Kai QÙTÒGÇ eic &oéßerav ATOKALVEL KOL 
HOANOVG ec OTAVPOTATIAY METAOTHOEL kai Tg; THY opp BaothEiac 
HONNOVG TAG WOAVTPOTOLG AUTOV OTEPHOEL pHKXaAVvAIC. 
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wanted to die together with the child's mother, right then and 
there. The guest then replied that he, Sergios, could not prevent 
what God permits. Later, when Photios was born, his mother 
called Jacob, the abbot of a nearby monastery, and threw 
herself in his feet begging him to baptize the child. She 
admitted that some time ago, during her pregnancy, she had had 
a terrible dream: she had seen a dragon come out of her womb; 
she had told.the pious Confessor Hilarion of the monastery of 
Dalmatos about the dream and he had told her that she must be 
bearing in her womb the Satan, who had materialized in flesh 
and blood.* Upon hearing this, Abbot Jacob took the baby and 
baptized him: "Maybe, he said, God's wrath will be taken away 
from him."? Sergios, who regarded the birth of the child as a 
bad omen, cried out: "Is my wife that nun who has been 
expected by the Jews to give birth to the Antichrist?"!? 

Under the fictitious dressing of this account of Photios' 
origin, one could discover some elements of truth: for example, 
his father was probably a low-ranking officer in the imperial 
guard who had married a former nun; of foreign extraction or 


* Ps.-Symeon, p. 669: Zeg yap Am éykóoc ovoa etóov Svap, ÒT. 
éoxioðn 1) Koti: pov Kai é£$X0e SpGxwy: GAA xai ò 60voG koi ópoXoynri)G 
‘Thapiwy ò "mc Aadpdrou eipnké pot, OT oeowpaTwpévoy LaTavay 
Baord Sec. 


? Tbid., p. 669: tows, A€ywr, TapéNor 7) op Tod Oeod ax’ avro. 


10 Tbid., p. 669: yù pa 7 rap’ ' EGpa(ow; éhmcfopévn povcotpia Ù TOV 
` AvríxpuaTov uéXXovoa TiKTELy Ù ut pod Gg: 
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not, he was an Orthodox Christian and a pious man, and so was 
his wife; and they socialized with high-ranking clergy, which 
testifies not only to their piety but also to their high social 
status. The last assumption is actually confirmed by Pseudo- 
Symeon himself: he writes that Photios' parents were "friends 
of the monks" ($iXouóvaxo)) who often entertained monks at 
home, and that Photios' mother used to ask them to give their 
blessing to her and her child. Once Sergios took his son to 
loannikios, who had withdrawn to Mount Olympos, and asked 
the holy man to pray for the boy. The hermit, however, 
exclaimed: "O Lord, Photios will not know your ways in his 
heart!" Embarrassed, Sergios said: "What are you talking 
about, Father?" To which the old man replied: "I am just 
making it clear to you what he is about to do. "!! Saddened by 
what he had just heard, Sergios covered his head with ashes and 
descended the mountain. | | 

Once again, there is probably a grain of truth buried in this 
warped account of Photios' childhood. That the family had ties 
with Iconodule monks is confirmed by other sources. It is also 
possible that Sergios, a pious man, took his young son on a 
pilgrimage to Mount Olympos, which was the most important 
center of monasticism in Byzantium at that time. Other than 
that, the story could easily be classed as a medieval pamphlet. 


'' Ibid., pp. 669 - 670: ò dé éro(juoc &mokpibeig Edu” domoc év kapóíq: 
avTov dd00¢ cov, kúpe, etdévar où Bovera: ò 66 arevá£ag eter: Ti TODTO 
Enc, TATED; AVAG ò yépwv™ STL Tà unéNNovra Tocrxëätot Dr ` abTodD dyrO 
got. 
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It relies on the standard means, which medieval authors used 
for discrediting people. These are: "proofs" of the parents' 
sinful behavior prior to the birth of their child; curses of holy 
people, which were justified as portents of what would happen 
unless the accursed reform their conduct; omens originating in 
dreams and visions; predictions made by holy people of what 
the child will do when he grows up. As a reflection of the 
prevalent mentality, medieval literature abounds in prophesies 
and curses. Since Photios was viewed by his opponents as an 
accursed malefactor, their effort to describe him as the Anti- 
christ personified is quite understandable. Maybe, through 
spreading such rumors of him and his family, Photios' adver- 
saries tried to bring some pressure on him: threatened with 
moral ostracism, he may have been expected "to repent" in his 
ways. 

In reality, Photios was born, lived and worked in a society 
that was torn apart by incessant controversy: Iconoclasm and, 
later, the persisting Iconoclastic moods; spreading heresy; 
power games that led to a dynastic change on the imperial 
throne; split in the ranks of the Byzantine church and papal 
interference in its affairs, and so on. During most of his life, 
Photios happened to be closely associated with the stormy 
events that shaped up the harsh reality of his time, which 
undoubtedly affected his popularity and earned him some 
powerful enemies in both Byzantium and the West. 

However, Photios’s origin seems to account for at least 
part of the animosity, which his opponents felt for him. This is 
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confirmed, indirectly, by the scarce evidence of his family 
background, which could be found in Photios' letters. Among 
his relatives was the celebrated champion of Orthodoxy, 
Patriarch Tarasios (784 - 806), who helped Empress Irene 
restore icon worship in 787." Later, when Byzantium reverted 
to Iconoclasm, the people who had been instrumental in the 
temporary restoration of images suffered persecution. Among 
them were Photios' ancestors: because of their close ties with 
the Iconodule party, they seem to have been anathemized by 
several Iconoclastic synods, and were also sent in exile. 

Two of the letters, which the embittered Photios wrote 
after his first deposition from the patriarchal cathedra in 867, 
contain passages referring to his family's past sufferings in the 
name of icon worship. Thus, in a letter composed when the 
anti-Photian synod of 869 - 870 was just beginning its sessions, 
Photios writes that, for many years, every heretical synod and 
every gathering of Iconoclasts had anathemized them - not only 
him, but his father and uncles as well; so that, if he were 
anathemized, once again, by the present synod, he might as 


'2 In his letters, Photios often refers to Patriarch Tarasios as "our 
raTpó0e.oG". See, for example, Phot. Epistulae, vol. I, Ep 2., p. 52.366: 
TQ Ouerréng Tapo8ecíq; vol. III, Ep. 290, p. 133.311: obdé Tapáoov Tòv 
7uéTrepov varpó0eiov; vol. III, Ep. 291, p. 150.363: tpòç Tòr àyuorarov 
«ai paKxapiatatrov Tapdouy, Tov T"uérepov xarpó0evv. The word 
maTpóðeoç can be translated as "father's uncle", or "great-uncle". 
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well be caused to ascend to the Heavenly Kingdom." For the 
second time, Photios mentions his family's martyrdom in the 
consolatory letter, which he sent from exile to his brother 
Tarasios; the latter was lamenting the premature death of his 
daughter. Photios advises him not to give in to grief and 
despair, which would only make their enemies happy, and 
reminds him of the losses of children's lives, which their 
common ancestors had suffered in the past: 


"Let us not gratify our enemies, for dejection on 
the part of those who are spitefully treated greatly 
delights their enemies. Let us not commit insolence 
against our ancestors' patient struggles. They have seen 
the deaths of their children, deaths such as are not ours, 
and may they not be ours. Fire, water, and the pit took 
possession of their descendants; even the bitter and 
heavy exile abroad was imposed upon them, and utter 
privation of friends and relatives came to them. In a 
word, everything that brings gratification was taken 
away from them, and yet they accepted it with good 
grace, and they glorified Him who governs the affairs of 


3 Phot., Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 114, p. 152.2-4: ' Ave&euáricav DuëC 
XPÓVOLÇ uakpotc TOA cÜvoóog aipeTiKh Kai TAV eikxovouáxov avvéópuov, 
ox nudes Ae pórov, àXXà Kai Tarépa Kai Üeiov tjuérepov, etc. 
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man in a way superior for humans to reckon. "^ 


The persecution, which Photios' family had suffered at the 
hands of the Iconoclasts, and their close ties with the clique 
which restored Orthodoxy in 843!^ would later make Photios 
a fitting candidate for the patriarch's chair. However, the 
martyrs' aureole of his ancestors and his family's solid political 
connections in the capital were not the only factors that 
eventually helped him be nominated for the patriarchate. 

Among his contemporaries, Photios enjoyed the undisputed 


^ White, Photios: Letters, pp. 116 - 117. Cf. Phot., Epistulae, vol. II, 
Ep. 234, p. 151.48 - 152.56: undé roig; ex0poig xapifwpeba: péya yap 
€x0poiG eic Oupndiav 9» karera T&v €mmpeatouévov: und’ EÇ ToUG 
TATPLKOVG THC koprepiag étvBpitwyer AOdovc. etdov ékeivou. ÜaovárovG 
raidwy, OavarouG, ox oto. Tap’ piv, unde "yévovro: ToUTWY TÀ Exyova 
TÜp Kat vdwp Kai N&KKOG EmepifeTo, Kai TOTE TikpàG xai Bapes TIC 
UMEPOPIAG ENLKELMEVNG kai THONG Epnpiac Pitwy, OvYyyevov TEPLEDTNKVIAG, 
Kai TavTWY aTADS doa Yvxaywyiav "Lu pépet Teprypnpévwv. OAA 
evxapioTwo TWveykav, AN’ ébótacavr Tov xpeirrov D karà oyLopoUG 
avipworwv Ta Oto Óuakvfepyovra. 


5 In his correspondence, Photios refers to his parents’ suffering during 
the Iconoclastic crisis on several occasions. Cf. Hergenróther, Photius, vol. 
I, pp. 321 - 322, and also White, Photios: Letters, p. 15. 


16 One of Photios’ uncles on his mother's side seems to have married 
Empress Theodora's sister: see Theoph. Contin., Chron., p. 175; Cedren., 
vol. II, p. 161. Cf. Mango, "The Liquidation of Iconoclasm and the 
Patriarch Photius", pp. 3 - 16. 
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reputation of a man with excellent education. Much to one's 
surprise, however, in his correspondence, Photios does not say 
one word about his years of schooling. None of his surviving 
letters is addressed to a former teacher, or schoolmate. We 
know nothing about his teachers or tutors, who they were and 
how they influenced his intellectual growth over the years. We 
must agree with Hergenróther who points out that, although e 
in his writings - Photios loves talking about his students, he 
seems to have done his best to avoid talking about his teach- 
ers.” —— | 

In the extant sources, there are only two references to 
Photios' education. The first one comes from a hostile source, 
which is the biography of Photios' rival, Patriarch Ignatios. The 
author of the vita, Niketas of Paphlagonia, writes that Photios 
was versed in grammar, philosophy, poetry and rhetoric, and 
even medicine, and almost every other worldly science and that, 
thanks to his wealth, "any book could find its way to hm?" 
In spite of being one of Photios’ enemies, Niketas admits that, 
thanks to his great worldly wisdom, Photios was regarded as 
the most capable person in the empire. 

The second reference to Photios' schooling comes from an 


" Hergenróther, Photius, vol. I, pp. 322 - 323. 


'8 Nicetas Paphlago, Vita Ignatii, PG 105, col. 509 B: ypauparudic pèr 
YAP kai HOLACEWG, PNTOPLKHG Te kai diNocoóíaG, vai by kai LorTpLKHG Kat 
TÁG óħiyov Óciv Excorhuns ron Oupabev TooodTOY avT@ TÒ Tepip, etc. 
And further: 7 oxovd7, ò xoTOG, 6v Ov Kai BiBdosG Ex’ avróv Epper TOM. 
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even more hostile source, the Pseudo-Symeon. He describes 
Photios’ education "in terms reminiscent of the Faust story ".'? 
Thus, the young Photios is said to have made a pact with a 
Jewish magician, who had promised to give him the wisdom 
and knowledge of the Hellenes (that is, the pagans), as well as 
fame and worldly success. The young man could obtain all 
these things on one condition: accompanied by the magician, he 
was to go to a certain place and, on getting there, renounce the 
Cross by trampling on it. Photios eagerly complied with the 
magician's request; as a result, he gained access to all the 
forbidden works in magic and astrology.^ But this is not all: 
Photios had a demon, named Lebuphas, in his service!? As 
for Photios’ profound knowledge of Christian literature, 
Pseudo-Symeon has a ready explanation of this, too: the boy 
had heard from his father that great clergymen had predicted 
that he would become a patriarch one day; so, Photios had 
always kept this in mind while getting his education.” 

Photios offers a different explanation of his love for 
solitude and books. In his own words, ever since he was a child 
he longed to be free of life's concerns and a love for monastic 


? Wilson, Scholars, p. 39. 
2 Ps.-Symeon, p. 670. 
?! Tbid., pp. 672 - 673. 


2 ibid., pp. 670 - 671. 
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life grew in him.? His reluctance to discuss the origins of his 
education, however, makes us suspect that there was a period 
in his life, which the future patriarch regarded as compromising 
and, therefore, not for the record. We may as well agree with 
Dvornik, who believes that Photios never mentioned the names 
of his teachers because they were almost certainly Iconoclasts, 
and he did not really want to offer to his adversaries another 
weapon with which they could have attacked him.” We may 
agree with Niketas of Paphlagonia, too, for obviously Photios 
was a man of substantial means, who could easily afford books 
on every imaginable subject. As for Pseudo-Symeon's "Faust 
story", it only corroborates what Niketas of Paphlagonia has to 
say about Photios' extensive learning and versatile interests; 
after all, such exceptional erudition could only be obtained 
through pacts with magicians and the help of demons! 

Having grown up under Emperor Theophilos (829 - 842), 
whose reputation as a lover of art and learning is well known, 
Photios was a representative of the new generation of Byzantine 
intellectuals, who drew inspiration from the cultural accom- 
plishments of the Christian Late Antiquity rather, than the more 
limited horizons of their immediate predecessors. As will be 
seen, Photios' interests covered the broad spectrum of a sixth- 
century encyclopedist. Apart from being "versed in almost 


2 Cf. Popovich, "The Life of St. Photios", p. 35. 


^ Dvornik, "Photius in the Light of Recent Research", p. 4. 
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every worldly science", Photios was interested in art, too.” 
His main interests, however, focused on the preservation of 
"the pure faith" which, under the circumstances, meant 
vigorous denunciation of any from of "heresy", and especially 
Iconoclasm, and promulgation of the Orthodox doctrine; in the 
second place, he seems to have been deeply interested in 
political ethics and governance. 

These two main venues of intellectual pursuit, which would 
dominate Photios' spiritual horizon throughout his entire life, 
seem to have been somehow linked to the noticable changes that 
took place in Byzantium's intellectual climate during Photios’ 
formative years and the early years of his teaching career as 
well. The 830s and early 840s was, indeed, an era that bore 
witness not only to the last wave of Iconoclasm but also to the 
revival of all branches of secular learning, a revival that would 
later provide Caesar Bardas with a strong contingent of scholars 
for the school of higher education which he reformed and spon- 
sored. The 830s and early 840s was also the era of the learned 
Iconoclast Patriarch John Grammatikos (834 - 843) and his 
nephew, Leo the Mathematician, who was a scholar of encyclo- 


7 See, for example, the homily, which Photios delivered on Great 
Saturday, 867, in the presence of Michael III and his co-emperor, Basil: the 
homily is dedicated to a newly consecrated mosaic icon of the Virgin; it 
presents a masterful analysis of religious art. Cf. Phot., Homilies (Transl. 
by Mango), pp. 286 - 296. 
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pedic attainments.” 
| As for the then emperor, Theophilos, he was, no doubt, an 
interesting personality: his sponsorship of art and culture went 
hand-in-hand with real cruelty in which he indulged on account 
of his religious fanaticism. He was a ruler, who would extend 
his imperial generosity to artists and scholars while severely 
persecuting people on account of their beliefs. As Iconophiles, 
Photios' family belonged to the category of the persecuted, and 
it was this early persecution that left its imprint on Photios: he 
became an ardent defender of icon veneration, and made the 
struggle for the preservation of Orthodoxy his life's ultimate 
goal. | 

In the irony of ironies, Photios may have admired Theoph- 
ilos, too, and it was out of this admiration that his second venue 
of intellectual pursuit may have developed. Theophilos was 
obssessed with the idea of being the ideal ruler. As Ostrogorsky 
points out, the emperor was moved by a strong sense of justice, 
which he displayed in a somewhat theatrical manner: in 
imitation of the upright Caliph Harun al-Rashid, Theophilos 
used to prowl around the city, hearing the grievances of the 
poorest and meanest citizens, so that he might punish the 
offenders regardless of their rank and status." The sources do 
not tell how the young Photios felt about Theophilos but it is 
not hard to imagine that he may have had mixed feelings about 


% Ostrogorsky, History, pp. 223 - 224. 


27 Tbid., pp. 206 - 207. 
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the emperor: he probably hated Theophilos on account of his 
religious policy, yet he could not help admiring him because of 
his patronage of the arts and sciences and his love of justice. 
When exactly Photios began his teaching career, we do not 
know "7 He seems to have been quite young at the time be- 
cause we are told that, in spite of his young age, Photios was 
addressed as "master" (ooi) by his students.? An important 
source of Photios' teaching career is the Slavic vita of his pupil 
and life-long friend, Constantine the Philosopher; the vita tells 
us that, when the young Constantine arrived in the Imperial 
City, he was entrusted to teachers to be taught. After he 
mastered grammar, he began studying Homer and geometry 
with Leo (the Mathematician), and dialectics and philosophy 
with Photios, and in addition to that, rhetoric and arithmetic, 
astronomy and music.” Constantine's hagiographer actually 
describes the trivium and quadrivium of a school of higher 
education in Constantinople, where Photios was a professor in 
dialectics and philosophy after the year 842. Whether this was 
a public University in the precincts of the palace, or a private 
foundation sponsored by the imperial family, is a question that 


* According to Ahrweiler, Photios must have begun his career at some 
point between 830 and 835. Cf. eadem, "Sur la carriére de Photios", pp. 348 
- 361. 


? Mansi, Conciliorum collectio, vol. XVI, p. 412. 


? Vita Constantini Philosophi, cap. 4, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic Lives, 
p. 31. 
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remains open to discussion.’ Judging by what he wrote, on 
numerous occasions, about his students and about life in 
academia, Photios seems to have really enjoyed teaching. 

By 850 or 851, Photios was appointed protoasekretes, 
which could roughly be translated as director of the imperial 
chancellery.?? The professor, turned bureaucrat, tried to stay in 
touch with his former students: later, he would admit that he 
cherished the moment when, after work, he received his students 


31 Thus, Dvornik maintains that Photios was a public teacher, a 
philosophy professor at the Imperial University which was forming officers 
for the imperial service. After Photios became protoasekretes, his former 
student, Constantine the Philosopher, was appointed to this post. Cf. idem, 
"La carriéte de Constantine le Philosophe", pp. 59 - 67. On the other hand, 
Speck argues that this was a school of higher education, established at the 
palace and privately sponsored by the imperial family; Caesar Bardas' 
reform did not change its status. See Speck, Die kaiserliche Universitat von 
Konstantinopel, pp. 1- 13. For further references to the current debate, see 
Ostrogorsky, History, p. 224, n. 1. 


32 Theophanes Continuatus, Chron., p. 193.18.: prior to his nomination 
for the patriarchate, Photios was a layman who was known for his wisdom 
and who was a protoasekretes. Cf. Oikonomides, Les listes de préséance, 
pp. 310 - 311. There were three other patriarchs - Paul III, Tarasios and 
Nikephoros - who had occupied this position prior to their nomination for the 
patriarchate. According to Bury, The Imperial Administrative System, pp. 97 
- 98, in the ninth century it seems to have devolved upon the protoasekretes 
to draw up the imperial xovooBloóXXa. 
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at home and indulged into scholarly discussions with them.’ 
The position of a high-ranking civil servant may not have been 
the dream job which Photios was looking for, but it added new 
qualifications to his training, and enabled him to gain insight 
into politics. Combined with his scholarly interest in governance, 
Photios’ new experiences in "the corridors of power" helped him 
develop a taste for politics. A few years later, a participation in 
an embassy to the Arabs brought him in touch with the methods 
of imperial diplomacy.“ When Patriarch Ignatios (847 - 858) 
was eventually deposed, it seemed that, for a number of 
reasons, the layman Photios was the most fitting candidate for 
the patriarch’s office. | 


2. A Tentative Portrait of the Intellectual Photios 


Before we proceed with the story of Photios’ highly 
controversial election as patriarch of Constantinople, we need 
to pause and take a look at the portrait, which Photios’ works 
paint of their author; this will, I think, help us map out the 


3 Phot., Epistulae, vol. III, Ep. 290, p. 126.64-81: this is a passage 
from Photios' second letter to Pope Nicholas I (dated Aug./Sept., 861), in 
which Photios describes his teaching career. 


* Photios mentions this mission in the foreword to his Bibliotheka but 
does not say when it took place. Cf. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Árabes, vol. 
I, pp. 224 - 225: most probably, the purpose of this embassy was exchange 
of prisoners, and it took place, according to the extant Arab sources, 
between November, 855, and March, 866. 
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ideas, which would later become the guiding. principles of the 
Christian moralist and ecclesiastical diplomat Photios. 

A voracious reader and an erudite of encyclopedic propor- 
tions, Photios was regarded by his contemporaries as an 
intellectual to whom no aspect of learning was a total stranger. 
Due to his versatile interests, Photios could best be described 
as a "renaissance" man. His contribution to the revival of the 
Byzantines’ interest in the classics has earned him the reputation 
of a forerunner of the tenth-century Byzantine "humanism", or 
"encyclopedism".** The width and depth of his knowledge of 
the Christian authors is equally amazing. Photios seemed 
mesmerized with theology, and later went to great lengths to 
prove that the Latins were theologically wrong; he was mesmer- 
ized with the Hellenistic legal philosophy, too, and his ideas of 
"enlightened" government would eventually make him one of 
the widely read Byzantine authors in modern Europe. 

Not much is known about Photios’ early scholarship, and 
the so-called Lexikon is his only surviving work of those 
years.?? In spite of the great number of references to classical 


35 Much has been said, and written, about Photios’ interest in the classics 
and his contribution to the revival of the secular education in the empire. Cf. 
Lemerle, Le premièr humanisme, pp. 117 - 204; Wilson, Scholars, pp. 89 - 
119. 


% Phot. , Lexicon, vol. I (ed. Theodoridis): Photios compiled his Lexikon 
either in his last years of schooling, or at the beginning of his teaching 
career. 
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authors which it contains," Lexikon cannot be used as a 
trustworthy source of information about its author's knowledge 
of the classics: as could be expected, most of the rubrics 
referring to classical works have been copied from earlier lexika 
and etymologika.?* 

Another work, which Photios produced at a somewhat later 
stage, probably when he was a protoasekretes, is his famous 
Bibliotheka?? it presents a list of authors and works, which 
Photios deemed important for an educated man to know. He 
dedicated Bibliotheka to his brother, Tarasios, and sent it to him 
in the form of a letter. As could be seen form the short annota- 


?' For example, Lexikon contains numerous references to Plato's Dia- 
logues and Politeia: see Phot., Lexicon, vol. I, p. 42.358: wç IDuirov ev TQ 
Ilep vvxfjg; p. 42.359: Zén Ae IINéro» ër Tua; p. 57.488: IDvkrov 
IIoNcreíoG e', etc. Similarly, there are references to many classical orators. 
E.g., ibid., p. 44.381: wo 'IeoxpárgG év Ebo'yopq xai Anpoobévnc év 
dro, 


38 On the /exika of Aelius Dionysius and Pausanias as Photios’ main 
sources, see Theodoridis, "Die Quellen des Photios" in Phot., Lexicon, pp. 
Ixxii - Ixxvi. 


3 The exact date of the compilation of Bibliotheka is not known. 
Treadgold argues that it may have been compiled as early as 845: see idem, 
The Nature, p. 36. Most other scholars, however, favor a later date and, 
above all, 855. Photios may have compiled his work either immediately prior 
to, or during, his mission to the Arabs. Cf. Ziegler, "Photios", in PWRE 


vol. XX/1, cols. 667 - 738; Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, vol. I, pp. 224 
- 225. 
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tions included in it, Bibliotheka is primarily concerned with the 
literary style of the enlisted authors, and makes relatively few 
comments on their ideas; nevertheless, it does throw some 
interesting light on its author's main venues of intellectual 
pursuit. 

A third work, which bears reference to Photios' interest in 
theology and philosophy, is the so-called Questions to Amphilo- 
chios, better known as Amphilochia.” Dedicated to Photios’ 
disciple and close friend, the metropolitan of Kyzikos, Amphilo- 
chia is concerned with a wide variety of topics, from Aristotle's 
logic to Plato's theurgy to some basic questions of the Christian 
doctrine. Although it was compiled later, when Photios was in 
exile, I have taken the liberty of mentioning it here, together 
with Photios' earlier works, because it seems to be a summary 
of the lectures, which he had delivered earlier, as a philosophy 
professor. 

What intellectual portrait do these works paint of their 
author? To begin with, Bibliotheka reveals its author's deep 
interest in the Church's continuous effort to extirpate heresy 
and promulgate Orthodoxy. Although, at the time he composed 
Bibliotheka, Photios was not an ecclesiastic, he deemed it 
important for his brother to get as much information about the 
history of anti-heretic struggle as possible. Let me briefly 


© The Quaestiones ad Amphilochium consist of 329 answers (Qu. 1 - 
Qu. 329) to various philosophical questions. Cf. Phot., Epistulae, vol. IV, 
p. 1 - vol. VI/2, p. 138. 
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illustrate this with several examples. 

In the first place, Photios’ comments on the works of the 
major Orthodox church historians" as well as some "heretical" 
church historians? show that, in his opinion, ecclesiastical 
history was worth knowing mostly because it provided evidence 
for the Church's struggle against heresy. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the survey of Photios' comments on various 
collections of conciliar acta, both Orthodox and "heretical": 
Bibliotheka focuses on the conciliar decisions, which were 
directly concerned with the extirpation of heresy; as a rule, 
when discussing the acta of a certain council, Photios always 
mentions the main heresy, which this council had to deal with; 
this is followed by a summary of the conciliar decisions refuting 


^! Phot., Bibl., Cod. 27 - 31 (vol. I, pp. 16 - 18): these are Eusebios, 
Sokrates, Evagrios the Scholastic, Sozomen the Scholastic, Theodoretos, 
Basil of Kilikia and Sergios Confessor whose chronicle closely resembles an 
ecclesiastical history. Apart from saying what the literary style and the 
chronological span of each of these works are, Photios makes some 
interesting observations concerning their authors’ views on dogma. See also 
Cod. 42 (vol. I, pp. 42 - 43) and Cod. 89 (vol. II, p. 15). 


42 [bid., Cod. 40 (vol. I, p. 23 - 25): according to Photios, in his History 
of the Church, Philostorgios distorts the facts; he praises the Arians and 
describes the Orthodox in unfavorable terms. Another "heretical" church 
historian, mentioned in Bibliotheka, is John Aigeiates: cf. Cod. 41 (vol. I, 
pp. 25 - 26); Photios calls him a "Nestorian"; see also Cod. 55 (vol. I, p. 
45). | 
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the heresy in question.“ Apart from the references to several 
complete collections of conciliar acta, Bibliotheka also contains 
references to some collections of abridged and selected acta, 
which were compiled to serve as manuals in the struggle against 
heresy.“ Some collections of acta of "heretical" councils are 
referred to as well.55 Finally, Photios specifically mentions the 
local synod at Side (383), which adopted measures against the 
heresy of the Messalians, or Euchites, or Adelphians (xorà TG 
 aipéceoc; THY MeooaNavwy "yovv Evxvràv nro ` AdeNdia- 
vv). j 

In Bibliotheka, Photios refers to the Church’s struggle 
against heresy on quite a few other occasions as well. For 
example, through his references to, and comments on, various 
dogmatic works, Photios practically recapitulates the evolution 


43 See, for example, the references to collections of Orthodox conciliar 
acta in Phot., Bibl., Cod. 15 - 20 (vol. I, pp. 12 - 13), and also the detailed 
expose of the proceedings of the First Ecumenical Council in Cod. 88 (vol. 
II, pp. 12 - 14). 


“ See Ibid., Cod. 52 - 54 (vol. I, pp. 36 - 44); Cod. 228 (vol. IV, pp. 
114 - 126), Cod 230 (vol. V, pp. 8 - 64); and Cod. 231 (vol. V, pp. 64 - 
67). 


“ Cf. ibid., Cod. 24 (vol. I, pp. 14 - 15). 


“ See ibid., Cod. 52 (vol. I, pp. 36 - 40). Adelphios and the other 
"heretics", condemned by this local synod, seem to have been adherents to 
Nestorianism; they were not Paulicians, as Treadgold believes: see idem, 
The Nature, p. 29. 
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of Orthodox dogma. Once again, his survey of various works 
dedicated to dogmatics covers almost all the heretical teachings 
which, time and again, challenged the doctrine of the Church: 
Bibliotheka mentions works written either against, or in support 
of, Arios;* Nestorios as well as some adherents to the "Nesto- 
rian error", such as Theodoros of Mopsuestia and Diodoros of 
Tarsos; Origen, Navatos,? Maximos (the monothelte 


‘1 See, for example, Photios’ commentary on the letters, which 
Athanasios the Great wrote against Arios: Phot., Bibl., Cod. 140 (vol. II, 
pp. 108 - 109), and also Cod. 32 (vol. I, p. 18). On another occasion, 
Arianism is mentioned by Photios in connection with "the blasphemies 
against the Son", which can be found in the apocryphal Acta of the Apostles: 
see Phot., Bibl., Cod. 112 - 113 (vol. II, pp. 83 sqq.). 


^ See Photios’ comments on the anti-Nestorian works of Cyril of 
Alexandria in Phot. , Bibl., Cod. 49 (vol. I, p. 35) and Cod. 169 (vol. II, pp. 
161 - 162). A work written in support.of Nestorios, and against the decisions 
of the Fourth Ecumenical Council, is discussed in ibid., Cod. 55 (vol. I, p. 
45). Furthermore, a treatise contra Theodoros of Mopsuestia is discussed in 
ibid., Cod. 43 (vol. I, p. 27). As for Diodoros, Photios says that he had 
fallen in for the "Nestorian error" as regards the procession of the Holy 
Spirit: see ibid., Cod. 102 (vol. II, pp. 70 - 71). 


*' Origen's heretical views on the procession of the Holy Spirit are 
discussed, and refuted, by Theognostos of Alexandria whom Photios 
recommends as an Orthodox author: see ibid., Cod. 106 (vol. II, pp. 72 - 
74, cf. esp. p.73.15-16). | 


© Ibid., Cod. 208 (vol. III, pp. 105 - 106): Eulogios of Alexandria 
contra the "heretic" Navatos. 
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patriarch of Constantinople), and others. Two treatises 
denouncing heresy per se are mentioned in Bibliotheka as 
well.? What strikes the reader of this magnum opus as 
peculiar is that it contains only one, or two, brief references to 
the "heresy" of Iconoclasm;? Iconoclastic works are not 
discussed in Bibliotheka at all; maybe, by the 850s, the bulk of 
Iconoclastic literature had already been physically destroyed. 
Photios' interest in the evolution of Orthodox dogma is 
further illustrated through his comments on a number of works, 
which are specifically concerned with the nature of Christ: 
among the authors, recommended by Photios, are Cyril of 
Alexandria, Maximos Confessor, Agapios, Eulogios of 


3! Tbid., Cod. 195 (vol. III, pp. 88 - 89): Photios commentary regarding 
a work written in the form of a dialogue between the Orthodox theologian 
Pyrrhos and the monothelite Patriarch Maximos. 


? Ibid., Cod. 56 (vol. I, pp. 45 - 46): Against heresies (korà T&v 
aipéceo») by Theodoretos; and ibid., Cod. 125 (vol. II, pp. 97 - 98): 
Against all heresies (xarà Taoóv aipécewv) by Justin the Martyr. 


3 Ibid., Cod. 114 (vol. II, pp.85.39 - 86.2): according to Photios, 
Leukios Charinos writes ineptitudes and blasphemies with regard of the 
Cross and speaks of the icons as an Iconoclast. On another occasion, Photios 
confirms the bad epithets used by Sergios Confessor with reference to the 
Iconoclastic Emperor Constantine IV Kopronymos: see ibid., Cod. 67 (vol. 
I, p. 99.32-33). | 


* Phot., Bibl., Cod. 169 (vol. II, pp. 161 - 162): Cyril of Alexandria 
against Nestorios, whose views on the nature of Christ are "heretical". 
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Alexandria,” and others. In other words, Photios describes the 
Trinitarian and Christological controversies from the point of 
view of an Orthodox Christian who is not trying to conceal his 
anti-heretic bias. | 

Photios seems to have been deeply interested in the 
evolution of the Christian interpretation of the Bible as well; in 
Bibliotheka, he makes references to the exegetic works of 
Pamphylos, Theodoros of Antioch,? John Philoponos,® 
Cyril of Alexandria,*' Clement of Alexandria,” Athanasios 
the Great,“ Maximos Confessor,” Hippolitos,$ Theodore- 


55 Ibid., Cod. 194 (vol. III, pp. 84 - 88): an Orthodox presentation on 
the nature of Christ. 


% Tbid., Cod. 179 (vol. II, pp. 184 - 187): a commentary on Agapios’ 
Orthodox views on Christ, the Mother of God and the Devil. 


7 Ibid., Cod. 227 (vol. IV, pp. 111 - 114): Eulogios of Alexandria 
against some "heretical" interpretations of Christ's nature; cf. Cod. 230 (vol. 
V, pp. 8 - 64): Eulogios on the dual nature of Christ. 


‘8 Phot., Bibl., Cod. 36 (vol. I, pp. 21 - 22). 
9 Ibid., Cod. 38 (vol. I, p. 23). 

9 [bid., Cod. 43 (vol. I, p. 27). 

6i Thid., Cod. 49 (vol. I, p. 35). 

e Tbid., Cod. 109 - 111 (vol. II, pp. 79 - 82). 


$9 Tbid., Cod. 139 (vol. II, p. 108). 
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tos and Prokopios the Sophist.” Bibliotheka shows that 
Photos was also deeply interested in hagiographical writings 
since they produced edifying stories of martyrs and saints who 
had suffered in the name of Christ. 

This overwhelming evidence of Photios’ knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history, dogma and exegesis testifies to his strong 
emotional commitment to Orthodoxy, on one hand, and his 
enormous erudition in all matters relevant to the Christian 
doctrine, on the other. Photios' Christianity, however, is not 
one of simplicity: his love of learning, and the love of research 
that normally goes with it, have made him describe the origins 
and evolution of each and every concept, which has been dis- 
cussed in Bibliotheka. As a true scholar and professor, Photios 
believes that "heretical" works should be read and discussed 
under the proper guidance of a mentor rather, than be banned. 

In the second place, Bibliotheka exemplifies the marriage 


* Ibid., Cod. 192 A (vol. III, pp. 74 - 81), and Cod. 194.2 (vol. III, 
p. 86). 


55 Ibid., Cod. 202 (vol. III, pp. 101 - 102). 


$6 Tbid., Cod. 203 (vol. III, pp. 102 - 103), Cod. 204 (vol. III, pp. 103 - 
104), Cod. 205 (vol. III, p. 104). 


?' Ibid., Cod. 206 (vol. III, pp. 104 - 105), Cod. 207 (vol. III, p. 105). 
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of Christianity and the classics in Photios? mind. Which were 
the classical authors, whom Photios deemed important for an ` 
educated man to know? 
eee to the prevalent opinion among modi schol- 
? Photios does not appear to have been a great authority 
on Plato and Aristotle. As a whole, in Bibliotheka there are 
only indirect references to the two philosophers: for example, 
Photios writes that, in his treatise On providence (IIepi xpovoi- 
aç), the Neoplatonic philosopher Hierocles of Alexandria 
defends Plato’s and Aristotle’s doctrines on providence;” on 
another occasion, he makes a passing remark about Philo 


$ As has been noted by Hägg and Treadgold, Bibliotheka gives a slightly 
secular slant to the overall picture of its author's literary and philosophical ` 
preferences. Thus, Hágg calculates 58% secular vs. 42% Christian and 
Jewish works in the contents of Bibliotheka: see Hägg, Photios als 
Vermittler, p. 8, n. 2 . This conclusion is confirmed by Treadgold who 
points out that the references to secular and pagan works take up about 57% 
of Bibliotheka's text: see Treadgold, The Nature, pp. 117 - 166. 


$ In modern scholarship, Photios has been traditionally portrayed as a 
great authority on Plato and Aristotle: see, for example, Dvornik, "Photius, 
Scholar and Statesman", pts. 1-2; Teráxgc, IIXorwrco 0G kou opuororeAc0- 
nóg, pp. 147 - 194; and Thümmel, "Photius und die Bilder", pp. 288 - 289. 
In fact, the idea that, in his formative years, Photios spent a lot of time 
studying Plato and Aristotle was first advanced by PIeLEe noter, Photius, 
vol. I, pp. 327 - 333. 


” Phot., Bibl., Cod. 214 (vol. III, pp. 125 - 130), see esp. p. 125.33- 
35. | 
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Judaeus’ commentary on Plato;”! or, he makes fun of Themis- 
tius’ amateur commentaries on the two philosophers.” Further 
in the text, Photios provides a list of all the classical authors, 
including Aristotle and Plato, whose sentences appear in John ` 
Stobaios' encyclopedia. 

. In other words, Photios seems to have had no firsthand 
knowledge of either Plato's, or Aristotle's, views on political 
ethics. He seems to have drawn his information about their 
moralizing works from the late antique florilegia, etymologika 
and lexika. He seems to have had no firsthand knowledge of 
Plato's theurgy, either. Photios was obviously interested in 
Plato's idealistic views, which he probably discussed with his © 
students; naturally, the purpose of these class discussions was 
to subject Plato's philosophical system to adverse criticism." 
As sources of information about Plato's idealism, however, 


" Tbid., Cod. 105 (vol. II, p. 72.25-26). 
7 Tbid., Cod. 74 (vol. I, p. 153.15-21). 
? Ibid., Cod. 167 (vol. II, pp. 155.21, 156.15). 


7% Thus, Amphilochia, Qu. 77 may have grown out of a class discussion; 
in it, Photios compares Plato's views on genera et specie to Aristotle's views 
on the same subject, and criticizes Plato's idealistic views: see Phot., 
Epistulae, vol. V, pp. 94 - 101. Later, Photios repeats his critical remarks 
concerning Plato’s idealism in Amphilochia, Qu. 138 (Ilepi oboíac): see 
Phot., Epistulae, vol. V, pp. 147.80-87. On Photios’ criticism of Plato's and 
Aristotle's idealism, see also Cavarnos, "Photios as a Philosopher", pp. 27 - 
41. 
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Photios seems to have used the commentaries available in the 
late antique Neoplatonic literature: thus, Bibliotheka testifies to 
Photios' firsthand acquaintance with various commentaries on 
Plato, whose authors were the Neoplatonic philosophers 
Proclos "7 Iamblichos," and Hierocles." | 

On the other hand, Photios seems to have been quite 
impressed by Aristotle's logic.” We may conclude that, as a 
philosophy professor, he was more intrigued by Aristotle's logic 
than by Plato's idealistic views.? 

Photios' Atticizing style undoubtedly betrays his immense 
interest, and extensive training, in the art of classical rhetoric. 
But was his interest in rhetoric limited to his quest for stylistic 
perfection only? 

Bibliotheka makes it clear that Photios regarded the 
classical orators as highly important: it contains references to 


P Phot., Bibl., Cod. 242.146 - 147 (vol. VI, p. 36): Proclos’ commen- 
tary on Plato. 


% Dud. Cod. 242.150 (vol. VI, p. 37): commentaries on Plato's 
philosophy written by Proclos and Iamblichos. Cf. ibid., Cod. 246.226-227 
(vol. VI, p. 46): a survey of the existing commentaries on Plato. 


7 Tbid., Cod. 242.53 (vol. VI, pp. 17 - 18): Hierocles’ commentary on 
Plato’s idealism. 


78 In Amphilochia, Qu. 137 - 147, Photios gives a positive evaluation of 
Aristotle's ten categories: see Phot., Epistulae, vol. V, pp. 140 - 165. 


? See Dvornik, "Photius in the Light of Recent Research", pp. 5 - 9. 
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quite a few of them, from Isokrates and Demosthenes through 
the rhetoricians of the Second Sophistic to some late antique 
orators, such as Themistius.9 At the same time, Photios seems 
to have been interested in political rhetoric rather, than the - 
more abstract philosophical rhetoric. In most cases, Photios 
focuses on the style of the various orators, which leads us to 
believe that he was primarily interested in their literary modes 
of expression. 

Yet the comments on some of the orations, which he made 
in Bibliotheka, provide a clue to his own views on political 
morality. For example, in his commentary on Isokrates, Photios 
makes a point of the orator's views on popular consensus 
(òpóvoraæ) and national unity in the face of an external threat: 


" Admonitory among his [i.e., Isokrates’] orations are the 
one To Demonikos and the one To Nikokles, which 
present useful counsels, and also the second [oration] To 
Nikokles and the one On Peace. And the purpose of the 
Panegyric is to offer advice as to how one can achieve 
consensus among all the Hellenes and [make them] fight 


© Cf. Treadgold, The Nature, p. 176: a list of twenty eight rhetoricians, 
whose collections of orations are mentioned in Bibliotheka. ` 


" Bompaire, "Réflexions d'un humaniste”, pp. 47 - 48. 
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together against the barbarians".*?? 


Photios seems to have been deeply impressed by Isokrates' 
admonitions on rulership and, as we will see, he made extensive 
use of them in his admonitory letter to the Bulgarian ruler. 

Photios' interest in the classical concepts of virtue, and 
above all the virtue required of a governor, is further illustrated 
through his commentaries on Dio of Prusa. This second-century 
orator, whose philosophical views represent a mixture of Cynic 
and Stoic ideas, seems to rank second only to Isokrates in 
Photios' eyes. Thus, Photios writes that he is acquainted with 
Dio's eighty orations dedicated to virtue; and that, according to 
Dio, "to be a philosopher and to practice virtue is a good 
quality that lasts for life and accompanies us when we leave 
[this world]".9 Deeply impressed by Dio's orations, Photios 
enumerates them title by title and, in some cases, discusses 
their contents, too. For example, he makes a note of the 


2 Phot., Bibl., Cod. 159 (vol. II, p. 119.34-40): EvuBovXevrtoi uév 
rüv aUroÜ Xóywv» doit & ze zoäc Amuóvuo» koi ò xpd¢ Nuxoxdéa, 
Xpnoipous Tapauégeu Tepiéxovrec, kai Ett Ò óebrepog *póc NuokAéa xai 
Ò Tepi THC eipHryync. Kai ò Ilarnyvpixòç Ae oxóxov €xew UaoTIBETAL THY 
oupBovrAny, Ar" oC ópóvo.á Te POG GAAHNAOVG Toi; " EXNyot kai kowóg ò 
"póc ToU; BapBa&povs xara*pax0eíg zZéhetnoc Like most Byzantines, 
Photios. does not distinguish between Isokrates and Pseudo-Isokrates. 


83 Phot., Bibl., Cod. 209 (vol. III, pp. 106 - 115), see esp. p. 108.22- 
24: Tò Aë duXoooóet» xai THY àperijy àokeiv bua Biov re äu Óvapévet 
Gyabov Kat &vo.xopévouiG avvémerat. 
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speech, which the orator delivered in his native town with the 
purpose of renouncing violence and restoring the consensus 
(òuóvoræ) among its citizens. Other important orations of Dio's, 
according to Photios, are the ones On Royalty and Tyranny 
(IIepi GookiocC koi tupavvidoc), On Peace and War (leo 
eipfjvyc Kat xoAépov), and On Law (IIepi vopov) as well as the 
ones concerned with individual moral qualities.” ` 

Photios' interest in ethics in general, and in political ethics 
in particular, is also illustrated through his extensive commen- 
tary on John Stobaios’ encyclopedia." He points out that the 
second book of this work is concerned with language and 
morality and, above all, with "the moral aspect of philosophy" 


* Tbid., pp. 113 - 115: Photios enumerates, title by title, quite a few of 
Dio's orations dedicated to virtue: these are, for example, three orations On 
Glory ({lepi 66£7c), and one oration, respectively, On Virtue (eo &perijc), 
On Manners (Ilepi é6ovc), On Envy (Ilepi $0óvov), On Wealth (Tlepi 
TXobTov), On Avarice (Ilepi *Xeove£iaG), and so on. Photios also points out 
that, in some of his orations, Dio argues that one should not slave to one’s 
passions: e.g., On Freedom (Tlepì éXev8epiac) and On Slavery and Freedom 
 (IIepi 6oveíaG xai €XevPepiac); and that a man should endure suffering with 
stoicism: e.g., On Sorrow (IIepi NÓTNG). 


$5 Phot., Bibl., Cod. 167 (vol. II, pp. 149 - 159): Photios writes that this 
is a work, which consists of four books bound in two volumes. On Photios 
and Stobaios, see Nogara, "Note sulla composizione", pp. 213 - 242: most 
probably, this is not Stobaios’ Anthologion, which we know today (cf. 
Ioannis Stobaei Florilegium, ed. Meineke), but a lost version of the same 
work. 
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(zepi roù nOnxov etdouvg THC dtNogodiasc); what follows is a 
long list of topics, most of which deal with individual moral 
qualities, and education and instruction. The third and fourth 
books, according to Photios, are concerned with “morality and 
politics" (nOnxka koi vo rw). The third book is specifically 
concerned with virtue and vice. As for the fourth book, it 
consists of two parts: part one is "about behavior" (zpwrov repi 
TONTELAG); it is part two, however, that seems to have aroused 
Photios’ interest. Its contents are not summarized in one phrase 
but are presented through a catalogue of all the topics discussed 
in it; almost all the topics deal with political morality: 


"the second part [of the fourth book] is about laws and 
customs; about the people; about the potentates in the 
cities; about power and about what qualities a ruler 
needs to have; that monarchy is the best [form of 
government]; counsels on royalty; criticism of tyranny", 
etc. D 


Last but not least, Photios' interest in classical works 
dedicated to political ethics has also found reflection in his 


36 Tbid., pp. 153.22 sq.: óeürepov vepi vopwy kai Én, rept Shpov, Tepi 
TÀV ÈV TAG RÓMEO: Autor än, Tepi &pxtfjc Kai wepi ToD OTOlOV xpi) Elvan TOV 
&pxorvra, 671 Ka&NNOTOY Ù povapxia, Drot ent Baoreiac, vVoyóg 
Tupavvidoc, etc. For some reason, the topics of marriage and procreation 
are discussed in this part as well. 
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elaborate presentation on Plutarch’s Parallel Lives.” 

Much to one's surprise, in Bibliotheka there are hardly any 
references to Jewish-Christian works dedicated to political 
ethics: Philo Judaeus’ treatise On a Citizen's Life (leo tov 
xoXrixov) and Synesios’ discourse On Royalty (leo Baotdet- 
oC) are only mentioned by title, while Deacon Agapetos’ 
Paraenetic Chapters are not mentioned at all. 

Photios was well acquainted not only with the ancient 
Greek orators, but also with. the classical historians and po- 
ets; his comments on historical and poetic works,” howev- 
er, are not relevant to the problems, which will be discussed in 
the present study. 

This brief survey of Photios' references to various works 
dedicated to political ethics shows that, for some reason, 
Photios showed no particular interest in the moralizing works 
of Plato and Aristotle; similarly, he showed no great interest in 


*' Phot., Bibl., Cod. 245 (vol. VI, pp. 174 - 194). 


3$ Ibid., Cod. 103 (vol. II, p. 71) and Cod. 26 (vol. I, p. 15): lists of 
works by Philo Judaeus and Synesios. 


° Some scholars tend to exaggerate Photios’ knowledge of classical 
literature. Cf Balettas’ commentary on the patriarch's letter to Boris: 
Balettas, $wríov Froot, pp. 200 - 248. 


9 See Kustas, "The Literary Criticism of Photius", pp. 132 - 169; 
Baldwin, "Photius and Poetry", pp. 9 - 14; Diller, "Photius' Bibliotheka in 
Byzantine Literature", pp. 389 - 396; Treadgold, "Photius and the Reading 
Public of Classical Philology", pp. 123 - 126. 
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the Christian-Jewish literature dealing with political morality. 
His preferred authors were Isokrates (and Pseudo-Isokrates), 
. Dio of Prusa and the encyclopedist Stobaios. Photios seems to 
have been particularly impressed by these authors' definitions 
of virtue (aperai). Of all the topics that make up the classical 
theory of ars gubernandi, Photios seems to have been particu- 
larly interested in lawfulness, justice, popular consensus and 
social peace as well as legitimacy of political power and 
tyranny. | 
Photios' earlier works and, above all, Bibliotheka, paint 
the portrait of a man in whose mind Christianity co-existed with 
the classics. He was passionately dedicated to icon veneration 
and believed that the number one task of every Christian was to 
ensure the promulgation of Orthodoxy. At the same time, 
Photios seems to have subscribed to the idea that citizenship 
should be based exclusively on the Law. He had firsthand 
knowledge of the bulk of Christian literature amassed in the 
previous centuries while his information of various classical 
works seems to have been drawn mostly from reference books, 
which were compiled in the Christian Late Antiquity. As for the 
omission of Iconoclastic works in Bibliotheka, it may be due 
not only to Photios' passionate Iconofilia but also to the fact 
that the council of 787 had ordered the destruction of writings 
of this kind and a similar ruling must have been made by the 
council of 843.?! 


*! Ostrogorsky, History, p. 151. 
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3. Photios’ Election as Patriarch. Beginning of the Conflict with - 
Rome 


The surviving accounts of Photios' election come exclu- 
sively from the camp of his opponents and have a rather 
unsavory taste.? According to these accounts, Photios' contro- 
versial election was the result of a conflict between two highly 
influential people. These were Patriarch Ignatios, who was a 
man of high moral standards and unbending principles, and 
Caesar Bardas, whose total lack of scruples matched his 
insatiable thirst for power. The first clash between the caesar 
and the patriarch occurred in January, 858: on Epiphany, 
Ignatios barred Bardas, who was now head of the imperial 
government, from receiving communion on account of the 
rumors that the caesar was having illicit sex with his widowed 
daughter-in-law. By the end of the same year, when Bardas was 
trying to get his sister, Empress Theodora, and her daughters 


2 The main sources describing Photios’ election as patriarch are the 
writings of Abbot Theognostos and the archbishops Stylianos and Metrophan- 
es, who were Photios’ main opponents, as well as the anonymous anti- 
Photian collection and Vita Ignatii attributed to Niketas (David) of Paphlag- 
onia. Other important sources are Anastasius the Librarian and the so-called 
Synodicon Vetus: both of them reveal a strong anti-Photian bias. As Dvornik 
points out, "these writings show all the characteristics of politico-religious 
pamphleteering and are the unmistakable product of the existence in 
Byzantium in Photius' days of two powerful hostile clans which were 
competing for supreme control over Church and State". Cf. Dvornik, The 
Photian Schism, pp. 5 - 6. 
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permanently confined to a convent, the faithful Ignatios refused 
to bless their veil; Ignatios had become patriarch with Empress 
. Theodora's support and could not be expected to help Bardas 
banish his sister from the palace. The caesar neither forgot, nor 
forgave, what he saw as a lack of cooperation on the part of the 
patriarch. On another occasion, Ignatios protested the execution 
of a certain man, who had been accused of plotting against 
Bardas. The mounting tension between the two men soon 
evolved into an open conflict: the caesar had the patriarch 
accused of high treason, deposed and sent in exile.” 

The ultimate beneficiary of what happened was, of course, 
Photios. As Bardas' friend and protege, he was quickly 
nominated for the patriarch's position. Although Photios was a 
layman at that time, he managed to ascend from the bottom to 
the top of the ecclesiastical hierarchy in six days only. He was 
introduced to his archiepiscopal duties by the bishop of Syra- 
cuse, Gregorios Asbestas, who was Ignatios' archenemy, and 
two other bishops, whose names are not known.” 

This is altogether the version of events presented by the 
extant sources; as I mentioned before, their anti-Photian bias is 
due to the fact that they were penned by people who were 


? On the events preceding Ignatios’ deposition, see Jenkins, Byzantium. 
The Imperial Centuries, pp. 171 - 172. 


** See, for example, the letter which Stylianos, bishop of Neocaesarea, 
wrote to Pope Stephen (V) VI in 886: Epistolae ad res Orientales spectantes, 
Ep. 2, in MGH Epistolae IV, pp. 375 - 380, and esp. pp. 378.24 - 379.18. 
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Photios’ enemies. Nevertheless, a careful reading of what these 
people wrote does throw some light on the conflict between 
Bardas and Ignatios, and the subsequent nomination of Photios. 
The speedy procedure of Photios' consecration could be 
explained through the government's impatience to get rid of the 
unruly and uncooperative Ignatios. Christmas was approaching 
and the elaborate ceremonial, with the liturgy and the twelve- 
day series of banquets at the palace as part of it, required the 
presence of a patriarch. The speedy consecration as patriarch of 
the layman Photios could not have been expected to cause a 
scandal since there had been at least three such precedents in 
the history of the Byzantine church: the consecration as 
patriarchs of the other three former protoasekretai - Paul Ile 
in 687, Tarasios' in 784 and Nikephoros' in 806 - had also been 
a hurried affair, in total disregard of canonical rules. As 
Dvornik points out, however, under exceptional circumstances 
the Byzantines considered themselves exempt from habitual 
practice, and this exemption had not caused scandals before.? 

In spite of the Ignatians' effort to represent the events that 
led to their patrons’ deposition as a personal conflict between 
the former patriarch and Bardas, there were other, deeper 
reasons for this change in the government of the Byzantine 
church. Bardas had come to power as a result of a bloody coup: 
in 856, his accomplices killed Empress Theodora's most trusted 
official, the eunuch Theoktistos, and Theodora and her daugh- 


"7 Dvornik, The Photian Schism, pp. 50 - 51. 
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ters were subsequently removed from the palace. Although 
Michael III (843 - 867) was formally proclaimed an independent 
ruler by the Senate, it was the unscrupulous but talented 
Bardas, who became the real ruler of the Byzantine state. 
Before long, however, it became obvious that Ignatios' loyalties 
to the old regime made any cooperation between the Church 
and the new imperial government virtually impossible. 

But this was not all. As patriarch, Ignatios had adopted a 
rather uncompromising attitude toward the former Iconoclasts, 
which only deepened the existing split in the Byzantine church. 
About fifteen years earlier, at the very moment when Ortho- 
doxy was formally restored, the former Iconodule party had 
practically split into two factions, which Dvornik tentatively 
described as moderates and extremists. They differed in their 
views regarding the Church's dealings with the persisting 
Iconoclastic moods. The so-called moderates among the 
Iconophile clergy subscribed to the liberal policy of oeconomia, 
which allowed compromise with former Iconoclasts in matters 
that did not affect the basics of the faith. Others, however, 
tended to be absolutely unyielding to any form of compromise 
with former Iconoclasts. Leaders of the rigorist wing in the 
Iconodule party were the monks of the Studios monastery in 
Constantinople. The so-called Studite schism, which took place 
under the first Iconodule patriarch, Methodios (843 - 847), 
resulted in a breach in the unity of the Iconophiles. In the 
following decades, it cast its long shadow over the religious life 
in Byzantium. In the 850s, at the head of the rigorists was the 
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Studite abbot, Nicholas. ZEE 

Unlike his predecessor, Methodios, who had shown some 
leniency in the way he treated Iconoclasts, Patriarch Ignatios 
happened to be closely connected with the zealot, or rigorist, 
faction. Under him, the dissent in the Byzantine church 
continued, which is another reason why the imperial govern- 
ment headed by Bardas pressured him to resign. This is where 
Photios comes into the picture. As a layman, he did not 
formally belong to any of the two factions. At the same time, 
he enjoyed the confidence of two important men: these were 
Caesar Bardas and Gregorios Asbestas, who was one of the 
prominent leaders of the moderates.?* Besides, Photios was an 
experienced administrator, who knew how to deal with compli- 
cated situations. From a political point of view, he seemed to 
be a much better choice than the stubborn and unforgiving 
Ignatios. | 

Formally, Patriarch Ignatios resigned and withdrew to a 
monastery by his own will. His partisans, however, would not 
settle down: they immediately declared that the new patriarch 
was an immoral man, and that his election had been uncanonic- 
al. The result was further dissention in the ranks of the Byzan- 
tine church, which caused general unrest in the imperial capital. 

Embarrassed by this unexpected opposition on the part of ` 
Ignatios’ supporters, Photios pledged to restore peace in the 
Byzantine church. His election, however, continued to be 


% Dvornik, The Photian Schism, p. 52 sqq. 
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bitterly resented by the Ignatians, who convoked a synod of 
their own at the beginning of 859. Eventually, their activities in 
the capital led to a revolt, which was suppressed by the 
government in the summer of the same year. They blamed 
Photios for the repressions. He decided to write to Bardas. 

The letter to Bardas is actually written in defense of some 
Ignatian die-hards, who had refused to recognize Photios as 
their patriarch and had suffered severe punishment by order of 
the caesar. Photios wrote that, as a matter of fact, he had quite 
reluctantly accepted the patriarch’s position; and that, indeed, 
the recent events have proved that he was unworthy of the 
archbishop’s rank: 


"I knew well before the experience that I was 
unworthy of the archiepiscopal rank and of the pastoral 
function. It was for this reason, in fact, that, when I was 
being carried off and dragged to it, I was greatly vexed. 
Would that death had snatched me away at that time 
before my promotion or, rather, my intolerable compul- 
sion.... 

Being agitated and bitterly vexed by these things, I 
constantly wept, I insistently begged to be excused, I 
would rather have done anything than consent with those 
who were voting for and compelling me, loudly implor- 
ing that the chalice of many and manifold cares and 
trials be turned aside from me. Now, however, the 
circumstances themselves teach me more correctly and 
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prove my unworthiness; and no longer do I have the fear 
of expectation but pain connected with the timely 
circumstances and sighing and helplessness because of 
what has already come to me. "? 


Despite its conventional style, this letter reveals the deep 
suffering of a man, who is intimidated by the recent events. Did 
Photios really feel like resigning from the patriarchate? Did the 
imperial government pressure him into staying? The surviving 
sources do not give answers to any of these questions. 

Because the upheaval in the Byzantine church continued, 
Patriarch Photios decided to abandon any pretense of neutrality 
and convoke a synod of his own supporters. This synod was 
convened later in the same year. The sources, however, are so 
full of contradictions that it is practically impossible to say 
where this pro-Photian synod took place, in the Blachernae or 


? White, Photios: Letters, p. 174. Cf. Phot., Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 6, 
pp. 58.3 - 59.17: "Hióew Zo xoi 1pd reipas &àvátiov éavróv kai Tod 
apxepatixol Bo0puob xoi THC NOUATKIG €yxewijaeoc: Aë ToÜTo yap 
&'yónevog Kai ÈNKÓLEVOG àmeóvamérTovP TPOG TADTA. WC ee Üávoróg ue 
THS TóTe TPOBOAHC, uàXXov dé THC à$opiüTov Biac, *vpoavüpmaocev- ... 
D ` wy BaXXópevoc xoi TwkoG &Xyvvópevog éxNatov, ébvaórmovy, TAVTA 
p&XNov Enoiouy H Toi Yydrfopévorg Kai (juafouévou; ovyKarévevor, 
TapevexOijvar TÒ Togo Or Epov THY TOXAOVP Kai WodvTPOTWY 
ppovTidwy Kat Teipaou@y moTympevoc. viv Dé oi pe SudGoxer TÒ 
*péypara Kat THY Euny Eh€yxer àva£iórqgra: Kai oUkér. POBOG Tpooóokí- 
ag, OAA Gëtt orTnpLfopérn epi TÈ kaípua koi OTEVAY MOG KOL &uyxavia 
ETL TOLG Dën KaTAAaBotOoLW. This letter was written in August, 859. 
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in the church of the Holy Apostles, and at exactly what time of 
the year. It also remains unclear whether the synod excommuni- 
. cated the former patriarch, Ignatios, or simply declared that he 
had no legitimate right to the see of Constantinople. In any 
event, quite a few bishops, Ignatian supporters, were replaced 
by safer prelates.?? | 

For obvious reasons, during the first year of his patriarch- 
ate, Photios had little time left for formal communication with 
his fellow ministers, who presided over the other major sees. It 
was only in 860 that he finally managed to send his inaugural 
letters (synodica) to Pope Nicholas I (858 - 867)” and the 
patriarchs of Alexandria, Jerusalem and Antioch.'? In his 
inaugural letter to the pope, Photios makes the standard 
comments on the episcopal dignity; these are followed by a 
short expose of the decisions of the seven ecumenical councils 
concerning the extirpation of heresy and the Nicaean Creed, 
which postulates that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father 
alone.?' The patriarch does not mention the difficulties, 
which he experienced at home because of the Ignatian hard-lin- 
ers; obviously, he regarded the conflict in the Byzantine church 
as a domestic affair, which did not require the intervention of 


*?* Dvornik, The Photian Schism, p. 60 sqq. 
? Phot., Epistulae, vol. III, Ep. 288, pp. 115 - 120. 
' Ibid., vol. III, Ep. 289, pp. 121 - 123. 


! Phot., Epistulae, vol. III, Ep. 288, p. 117.78-91. 
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the papacy. His opponents, however, had already made up their 
minds that the case of Photios' irregular election must be 
referred to the pope's arbitration. 

In general, the Byzantine-papal relations at that time could 
hardly be described as cordial. It is true that the two major 
issues - the title of "Holy Roman Emperor", which the papacy 
had bestowed upon Charlemagne in the year 800 and which the 
Byzantines had grudgingly recognized twelve years later, and 
the Iconoclastic policy of the Byzantine emperors, which had 
made the papacy denounce the Byzantines as "heretics" - no 
longer bedeviled the relations between Constantinople and 
Rome. It had been almost twenty years since Iconoclasm was 
officially pronounced dead; in the meantime, the Byzantines had 
tacitly withheld eee mon of the imperial title from Charlema- 
gne’s successors. 

Nevertheless, the bilateral relations remained strained. The 
period of Iconoclasm had separated Byzantium from the West 
and had thus set in motion the events that led to the foundation 
of the Papal State; by the 850s, the papacy had become 
accustomed to seeking the support of the Carolingians rather, 
than the Byzantines." The Eastern emperors’ lack of interest 
in the western portion of the former Roman empire had 
inevitably resulted in the collapse of the powerful position, 


' On the "divergent paths" of the papacy and Byzantium, see Herrin, 
The Formation of Christendom, pp. 344 - 389. Cf. Ullmann, The Growth of 
Papal Government, pp. 44 - 86. 
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which Byzantium held in the West in Late Antiquity. But if the 
Byzantine positions in the West had been undermined, the 
prestige of the Apostolic See had also been undermined in the 
East: Emperor Leo III (717 - 741) had taken the first step in 
that direction by placing, in 732 - 733, the major part of the 
Balkans and South Italy under the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
patriarch of Constantinople. The papacy, however, would not 
give up: hundred and thirty years later, they were still claiming 
their right to administer the diocese of Illyricum.'9? 

As I mentioned before, Photios enjoyed the full support 
of Caesar Bardas, who was the man in charge of the imperial 
policy. Although formally proclaimed an independent ruler, the 
weak-willed Michael III was under the influence of his uncle; 
therefore, if the caesar stood by Photios, so did the emperor. 
While the delegation of Byzantine bishops was preparing to 
depart for Rome in order to present Photios' inaugural letter to 
Nicholas I, Emperor Michael III decided that he wanted to send 
with them a letter of his own. In this letter, he announced his 
decision to convene an ecclesiastical council, whose main 
purpose was to re-confirm icon worship and to condemn Icono- 
clasm. In this connection, Michael III invited the pope to 


'? Ostrogorsky, History, pp. 218 - 219. See also Anastos, "The Transfer 
of Illyricum, Calabria and Sicily", pp. 14 - 31. 
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dispatch legates to Constantinople. 19 | | 

Thus, with the emperor's invitation to participate in a 
synod and the case of Gregorios Asbestas which had recently 
been referred to his arbitration, Nicholas I found himself 
involved with the affairs of the Byzantine church. His main 
involvement with Constantinople, however, was the result of 
what modern scholars call the Photian affair. 

Photios was ambitious, talented and energetic; yet, in the 
coming conflict, Nicholas I was to prove that he was a foe 
worthy of Photios' steel. Their arms of choice were the letters, 
which they wrote to their allies and adversaries, and the 
conciliar decisions in the making of which they had been 
instrumental. As Ostrogorsky put it, Pope Nicholas I was "a 
politician of much audacity and energy, whose life's ambition 
was to establish Roman universalism on a firm foundation". 
Which leads us to believe that, maybe, Photios would not have 
gone as far as to accuse the entire Latin church of doctrinal 
error, had it not been for the challenges presented to him by his 
fellow minister, the bishop of Rome. 

Who was Pope Nicholas I? He is usually described as one 


04 This imperial letter is lost; certain passages of it are incorporated in 
the papal answer: cf. Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistulae VI, Ep. 82, pp. 433 - 
439. 


105 On the case of Gregorios Asbestas, see Dvornik, The Photian Schism, 
pp. 24 - 26. | 


1% Ostrogorsky, History, pp. 225 - 226. 
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of the most influential figures in the history of the Roman- 
Catholic church. His pontificate, which overlaps with the first 
patriarchate of Photios, marked in many ways a turning point 
in the history of the papacy. Like Photios, Nicholas was a man 
of noble descent, and belonged to one of the oldest families in 
the city of Rome. Nicholas’ father, Theodore, was probably a 
regional notary;'” the talented young Nicholas was brought 
to the Lateran palace, and made subdeacon, by Pope Sergius II 
(844 - 847). Under Leo IV (847 - 858), Nicholas was made 
deacon, and soon gained high reputation among both the clergy 
and nobility of Rome. To the next pope, Benedict III (855 - 
858), Nicholas was an object of greater affection than his own 
relations." Upon Benedict’s death, Hadrian, the cardinal of 
St. Mark’s, refused to become pope; after some deliberations, 
the conclave unanimously elected Nicholas. At that time, 
however, Emperor Louis II (855 - 875) was in Rome. Anastas- 
ius the Librarian implies that the choice of Nicholas as pope 
was due to the presence and support of the emperor and his 
nobles rather, than the free will of the clergy. Be as it may, on 
24 April, 858, in the presence of Louis II, Nicholas was 


107 Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 577, in PL 128, cols. 1357 - 1358. 
Anastasius’ famous work, History of the Lives of the Popes, is also known 
as Liber Pontificalis. In the part entitled Vita Nicolai I Papae (PL 128, cols. 
1357/58 - 1377/78), Anastasius paints a highly idealized portrait of Nicholas. 


108 Tbid., caps. 577 - 579, in PL 128, cols. 1357/58 - 1359/60. 
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consecrated in St. Peter's." Before long, however, the 
strong-willed Nicholas I saw to it that the decree of the Lateran 
council of 769, which forbade lay persons to concern them- — 
selves with the election of a pope, was renewed.!!? 

Under Nicholas I, the missionary activities of the Apostolic 
See were revived after a lapse of several hundred years. At the 
same time, he vigorously expounded the papal position.!!! In 
his letters to rulers and high-ranking clergy, Nicholas I argued 
that the primacy in the Church belonged to the Holy See of 
Rome, and that, due to its nature, the authority of the pope was 
superior to that of the temporal rulers and all the bishops. His 
main sources of ideas seem to have been the decretals of other 
influential popes, and especially Leo I (440 - 461) and Gelasius 
I (492 - 496), whose policies contributed to the establishment 
of strong papal authority in the fifth century. Furthermore, 
Nicholas I was the first pope, and until Gregory VII (1073 - 
1085) the only one, who tried in virtue of his authority to hold 
Frankish imperial synods in Rome. His efforts to curb the 
independent tendencies of the Frankish episcopate met with 
severe opposition; the archbishops of Rheims and Ravenna, 
Hincmar and John, were his most powerful rivals in the Latin 


10° Ibid., cap. 580, in PL 128, cols. 1359 - 1360. 
!? Cf. Mann, The Lives of the Popes, pp. 8 - 10. 


"l Pope Nicholas I is considered to have been the founder of a legal 
tradition which redefined the relationship between the papacy and the lay 
authorities: cf. Schimmelpfennig, Papacy, pp. 101 - 102. 
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church. As for his interference in the domestic squabbles of the 
Byzantines, Nicholas I was led by the conviction that, because 
of Rome's primacy, the popes were entitled to act as supreme 
arbiters in the Church. 

Now, with Michael III’s invitation to send legates to 
Constantinople, Nicholas I faced a dilemma: should he agree to 
participate in an "ecumenical" synod in the Byzantine capital 
when he suspected that there were some irregularities in the 
election of the new patriarch of Constantinople? The pope 
responded to the emperor's letter in a polite but firm tone: he 
agreed to send to Constantinople two bishops, Radoald of Porto 
and Zachary of Agnani, as his legates; however, he wanted to 
know why Patriarch Ignatios had been deposed without consul- 
tation with the papacy; and demanded that Illyricum, Sicily and 
Calabria be returned to the Apostolic See.'" 

Nicholas I wrote to Photios, too: he rejoiced that his faith 
was Orthodox;'P nevertheless, the pope regretted the fact that 
Photios, a layman, had allowed himself to be consecrated to the 
archiepiscopal dignity, and told him that he, Nicholas I, would 
not consent to his consecration till the return of his legates.'!^ 


!? Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistulae VI, Ep. 82, pp. 433.15 - 439.24. 
The letter is dated 25 Sept., 860. 


!? Pope Nicholas I, Ep. 83, MGH Epistolae VI, pp. 439 - 440, see esp. 
p. 440.4-5: Unde directionis vestrae sumptis apicibus laetificati sumus, quia 
vos catholicum in eis cognovimus. 


!^ Tbid., p. 440 sqq. 
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The synod was convoked in 861; it held its sessions in the 
church of the Holy Apostles. Emperor Michael III, who 
presided over the sessions in person, opened the synod by 
saying that it was merely out of respect for the Roman church, 
and for the most holy Pope Nicholas I in the persons of his 
legates, that the case of Ignatios would be gone into again. In 
reality, the synod turned into a re-trial of the deposed Ignatios, 
who was eventually condemned. 

There is no way of telling what else this council did 
because its acta were later destroyed by the participants in the 
anti-Photian council of 869-870; rumor has it that, in 869, the 
enraged Fathers trampled on the Greek text of these acta; 
according to another version of the same story, the acta were 
burned. Some excerpts have been preserved in a later Latin 
collection; the surviving passages, however, deal exclusively 
with the Ignatian question, and hardly anything else. - 

As for Nicholas I, the re-trial of Ignatios proved to be too 
much for him to swallow: his pride had been hurt, and he felt 
that his position as supreme arbiter in the Church had been 
undermined. Initially, the pope took his frustration out on his 
legates: upon their return to Rome, Radoald and Zachary were 
accused of having exceeded their powers; the pope charged 
them with failure to act as his faithful envoys (missi) because 
they had taken the liberty of participating in the farcical re-trial 
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of Ignatios without papal permission.!? The Ignatians, on the 
other hand, attributed their failure to restore their patron to his 
see to Photios' craftiness, and accused the patriarch of having 
bribed the two Latin bishops with lavish gifts." ^ — 

The synod of 861 practically added new problems to the 
already existing ones. Now Patriarch Photios had to deal with 
the almost fanatic opposition of the Ignatians. In addition, he 
found himself at odds with the papacy: this transformed the 
controversy surrounding his legitimacy into a matter of interna- 
tional importance. Yet, contrary to what his enemies would 
later say of him, Photios had not become patriarch with the 
purpose of picking fights with his opponents and causing 
dissention in the ranks of the Church. There is no evidence 
that, during the first three or four years of his patriarchate, he 
wanted to do anything else but deal with the domestic problems 
of his see: after all, to him, the Ignatians were enough of a 
headache. 

Upon the conclusion of the council, in the summer of 861, 
Photios wrote to Nicholas I again; he wanted to make sure that 
the pope recognized the legitimacy of his election.'" This 
time, the patriarch's letter included a more detailed survey of 


"3 Anast. Bibl., Praefatio in Synodum octavam, in PL 129, cols. 11 - 
12. Cf. Anastos, "The Papal Legates at the Council of 861", pp. 185 - 200. 


116 See, for example, Epistolae ad res Orientalia spectantes, Ep. 2, in 
MGH Epistolae VI, p. 379.19-26. 


"TT Phot., Epistulae, vol. III, Ep. 290, pp. 124.1 - 138.480. 
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the Church's struggle against heresy and paid special attention 
to the struggle against Monophysitism and Iconoclasm. Photios 
also mentioned the harm done to the Byzantine church by the 
Ignatian "schismatics".!! 

Photios' second letter to the pope is a most interesting 
document, which testifies to the fact that, at that time, Photios 
was still trying to avoid the open confrontation with Rome. 
Thus, the patriarch begins by saying that he quite understands 
that the fist letter, which Nicholas wrote to him, was the result 
of the pope's zeal for what he believed to be the right thing to 
do. Let Nicholas remember, however, that he, Photios, had 
become patriarch against his will, and that he had been quite 
happy in his former life.'? Now, as patriarch, he was fully 
aware of the difficult character of the diverse population of 
Constantinople, and knew how hard it would be for him to 
teach them the lessons of virtue. Photios tactfully tells Nicholas 
that, still, he hopes for the pope's justice; after all, his election 
as patriarch had not violated the canons, as those canons had 
not been received by the church of Constantinople. (In his first 
letter to Photios, Nicholas I had referred to the canons adopted 
by the Council of Serdica in 343, and the decretals of some 
popes; they ban the appointment of lay persons to ecclesiastical 
positions.) Of course, he, Photios, does not say all this only to 
keep the see, which he never wanted in the first place; never- 


"8 Thid., pp. 133.317 - 135.384. 


"9 Thid., p. 126.64-81. 
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theless, he disapproves of its being held by one who had taken 
possession of it improperly. That is why, he, Photios, would 
not agree, without saying a word, to be driven out of this post 
even more harshly than he had been driven into it. | 
Photios ends his letter by tactfully telling the pope that, 
"because children must obey their parents in what is right and 
holy", he will give his consent to the passing of a canon which 
forbids any layman, or monk, to be consecrated bishop without 
having passed through all the lower grades of the ecclesiastical 
order. In fact, he would have accepted all the demands made by 
the pope, had it not been for the resistance of the emperor. As 
for the papal legates, who attended the synod of 861, they 
deserve to be highly praised. Last but not least, Photios asks the 
pope, "who holds the primacy [in the Church]" (vporebew 
Aáxovra), to refrain from giving audience to Byzantine clerics, 
who might come to him without letters of recommendation.'” 
Photios was evidently trying to prevent the pro-Ignatian 
clergy from establishing contacts with Nicholas I. He feared 
that an Ignatian delegation might misrepresent his case before 
the pope. Indeed, when such a delegation, led by Abbot 
Theognostos, arrived in Rome, the pope was inevitably 
influenced by their judgment of Photios. This Byzantine 
delegation seems to have arrived in Italy by the end of 862, and 
to have brought an appeal, which was signed by a certain 
number of metropolitans, bishops, and clergy; the appeal was 


2? Thid., pp. 137.437 - 138.480. 
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supposedly drawn up by Ignatios, who wanted to set forth his 
case before Nicholas I. It ended, if we have to believe the pope 
whose letter is the only source mentioning the contents of 
Ignatios’ appeal, with full recognition of the papal primacy, and ` 
a passionate plea for help in the struggle against Photios.'?! 
But the pope did not altogether need the Ignatians to arrive 
in Rome in order to become indignant about the Photian affair, 
and to make his ‘indignation felt. The two papal legates, 
Radoald and Zachary, had already been interrogated in Nicho- 
las’ presence; Zachary had been tried and excommunicated, 
while Radoald had been sent on another mission, to deal with 
the troublesome king of Lorraine, Lothaire II (855 - 869). 
Photios’ letter had not succeeded in mitigating the effects of 
Nicholas’ wrath, either. In the spring of 862, several month 
before the Ignatians’ arrival, the pope sent two angry letters, 
one to Michael III and another to Photios. In them, the pope 
argued that no layman could be promoted to ecclesiastical digni- 
ties, and made it clear that the Byzantines should wait for the 
papal court to resolve the dispute between Photios and Ignatios. 
In the letter to Michael III, the pope writes that because, 
without papal sanction, the emperor has chosen to keep Photios 
and to expel Ignatios, he, Nicholas I, does not at all accept 
Photios, neither does he condemn Ignatios. Is not what the 
emperor is saying about Ignatios now quite different from what 
he has been saying about that same man for all the twelve years 


?! Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep.92, p. 535 sqq. 
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of his tenure? Michael's conduct in this affair is totally unac- 
ceptable. He, Nicholas, has ordered, that the dispute between 
Photios and Ignatios be investigated and reported to him; only 
when the truth is made clear in his presence will the pope make 
his decision known.!? | 

The papal letter to Photios is written in an even harsher 
tone than that to the emperor: Photios is addressed simply as a 
"most prudent man", after which the pope launches out into a 
long expose of the primacy of the Roman see, and the universal 
nature of the papal authority. Inasmuch as Photios is still a 
layman, and Ignatios still lives, Photios has done wrong in 
taking the archiepiscopal dignity. As for Photios’ assertion that 
Constantinople had never received the canons of Serdica and the 
papal decretals, Nicholas I says that he simply cannot believe 
this: the Council of Serdica (modern Sofia) was held in "your 
parts [of the world]", and its decisions have been received by 
the whole Church; how come you, of all sees, have not 
received them? And how come Constantinople convokes 
ecclesiastical councils without having received the papal 
decretals, which are actually designed to give weight to these 
councils? The pope accuses the see of Constantinople of being 
careless, blameworthy, and so on. Finally, Nicholas says that, 
until the investigation comes to an end, he can neither regard 
Ignatios as deposed, nor Photios as even a low-ranking member - 


'2 Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 85, pp. 442 - 446. The 
letter is dated March 19, 862. 
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of the sacerdotal order.'? 

Nicholas I also tried, for the first time in the unravelling 
conflict, to secure the Eastern patriarchs’ support of his anti- 
Photian policy: he sent them a circular letter in which, in virtue 
of his apostolic authority, he ordered those who governed the 
churches of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, and all the 
Eastern metropolitans and bishops, to adopt the same attitude 
towards Photios and Ignatios as he did, and to make his letter 
known throughout their dioceses."^ The chances are, howev- 
er, that this circular letter may not have reached its destination. 
Thus, by 862, the tension between the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople and Rome had already reached such a point that the sopen 
conflict became inevitable. 

Did the Byzantine clergy really believe that the pope was ` 
the supreme arbiter in the Church? There are several cases in 
the history of the patriarchate of Constantinople when a 
disgruntled faction among its clergy referred a certain case to 
the pope's arbitration. There are also cases when a patriarch has 
afterwards been deposed. Yet, a closer scrutiny of the facts 
shows that all those patriarchs were, after all, deposed by 
Byzantine emperors, not by popes. In fact, papal intervention 
has never resulted in an effective change in the government of 


73 Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 86, pp. 447 - 451. The 
letter is dated March 18, 862. 


'4 Idem, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 84, pp. 441.3 - 442.30. The letter was 
written on 18 March, 862. 
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the Byzantine church. In the ninth century, the patriarchate of 
Constantinople had already become accustomed to its indepen- 
dence from Rome, and the best example of this newly acquired 
sense of emancipation is that, in 843, Empress Theodora and 
Patriarch Methodios did not consider it necessary to apply for 
Rome's consent to the restoration of the icon veneration, as 
Empress Irene and Tarasios had done in the 780s. Maybe, from 
a ninth-century Byzantine point of view, the papal prerogative 
of supreme arbitration was a little more than a fiction, and the 
Byzantines remembered it only when it suited them. 

Pope Nicholas I, however, seems to have taken his right 
to act as supreme arbiter in the disciplinary matters of the 
Church quite seriously. Now he was convinced that Photios’ 
election was uncanonical, and that the patriarch's refusal to 
vacate his office was an act of insubordination to a higher 
court. For this reason, in the summer of 863, the angered 
Nicholas I convoked a synod in Rome. The participating 
bishops stripped Photios of all ecclesiastical dignity, excommu- 
nicated him, and voted for the restoration of Ignatios to the see 
of Constantinople. In the fall of the same year, the pope 
dispatched another circular letter to the Eastern patriarchs 
informing them of the conciliar decisions in regard of Photi- 
os.!? 

When word reached Constantinople of his formal condem- 
nation by the Roman synod, Photios came to face another wave 


25 Idem, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 87, pp. 452 - 454. 
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of fanatic Ignatian opposition. Most of the evidence of what 
happened comes from anti-Photian sources. Thus, Anastasius 
the Librarian, whose anti-Photian bias is well-known, writes 
that, at first, Photios took no heed of the condemnation; once 
people found out, however, that their patriarch was a man who 
would not take correction even from the Holy See of Rome, 
they were struck with such horror that they en masse broke 
communion with him; in his vengefulness, Photios left "no 
profession, age, or sex" unpunished, and his agents began 
traversing the City trying to make even people of the lower 
classes sign various documents in his support. While this may 
be a grossly exaggerated account of the events that followed in 
the wake of Photios’ excommunication by the pope," it 
certainly points at one thing: that, at home, the patriarch found 
himself in a precarious situation and that the Ignatians, encour- 
aged by the papal support extended to them, continued to harass 
him. 


2$ This story comes from the above-mentioned Preface to the Latin acta 
of the anti-Photian council (869 - 870): its author, Anastasius the Librarian, 
who attended the council, seems to have collected his evidence of Photios' 
past "misdemeanor" exclusively in pro-Ignatian circles. Cf. Anast. Bibl., 
Praefatio, in PL 129, col. 12. 


Chapter II 


IMPERIAL DIPLOMACY RE-DEFINED: THE MISSION- 
ARY ENTERPRISES OF PATRIARCH PHOTIOS 


1. Resurgence of the Missionary Activities of Constantinople 
under Photios | 


By the time Nicholas I began looking for international 
support of his anti-Photian policy, Photios had not really done 
much to strengthen his own positions in the Christian world: he 
had made no effort to either win the Eastern patriarchs over to 
his side, or recruit supporters from among the disgruntled 
clergy of the diocese of Rome. His attention had been focused 
exclusively on the internal affairs of the Byzantine church. In. 
addition, he may have been trying to stay in touch with the 
academic circles in the capital, and may have participated in the 
reorganization of the patriarchal academy.! As a whole, during 
the first three or four years of his patriarchate, Photios seemed 
to show no interest in extending the sphere of his jurisdiction to 
new territories. Preoccupied with the dissent among the Byzant- 
ine clergy, the patriarch seemed to be paying little attention to 
the events in the international scene. 


! Whether Photios actually did, or did not, take part in the current 
reorganization of the patriarchal academy remains open to discussion. For 
example, Dvornik, "Photius et la réorganisation de 1’ Academie patriarcale", 
pp. 108 - 125, argues that Photios took an active part in the reform; on the 
other hand, Lemerle, Le premier humanisme, p. 203, points out that Photios 
had nothing to do with the academy because he never taught there. 
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Even the diplomatic missions to the Arabs and the Khaza- 
rs, on which his pupil and friend, Constantine the Philosopher, 
went do not seem to have impressed Photios. The purpose of 
Constantine’s visit to the Saracens was probably a prisoner- 
exchange while his mission to Khazaria seems to have been a 
routine demonstration of the friendly relations, which existed 
between Byzantium and this nation.? One would expect to find, 
in Photios’ correspondence, some references to the extensive 
debates, which Constantine is said to have had with Muslim and 
Jewish theologians at the Arab and Khazar courts.’ In his 
letters, however, the patriarch makes no references to his 
friend’s diplomatic missions, or philosophic debates. 

The letter, which Photios sent to the archbishop of 


? See Vita Constantini Philosophi, cap. 6 in Kantor, Medieval Slavic 
Lives, pp. 35 - 41: Constantine's mission to the Saracens; ibid., caps. 8 - 11, 
pp. 41 - 63: his mission to the Khazars. The dates of these missions are 
uncertain. Dvornik's thesis that Constantine actually accompanied Photios on 
a mission to the Arabs in 855, or 856, does not endure criticism: cf. idem, 
"The Embassies of Constantine-Cyril and Photius to the Arabs", pp. 569 - 
576. In his account of the mission to the Arabs, Constantine's biographer 
does not mention Photios; neither is there any other surviving evidence that 
the two men ever went on a diplomatic mission together. 


? Photios could have been expected to show some interest in Constantin- 
e's debates with Muslim and Khazar theologians; after all, Constantine was 
his "best friend" (amicus fortissimus): cf. Anast. Bibl., Ep. 5, MGH 
Epistolae VII, p. 407.11-12. The vitae of Constantine and his brother give 
detailed accounts these debates: see Anastos, "Political Theory in the Lives 
of the Slavic Saints Constantine and Methodius", pp. 11 - 37. 
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Bosporos, in the Crimea,* presents the only piece of evidence 
that, in those years, the patriarch showed some sporadic interest 
in the outer world. Did the patriarch view the Crimea as a 
potential Byzantine missionary outpost in the Black Sea area?? 
Or, was it that Photios was only trying to establish contacts, 
through correspondence, with the local Iconophile colony? 
During the Iconoclastic period, considerable numbers of 
Iconodule monks had chosen emigration to remote places such 
as the Crimea or South Italy as an alternative to the persecu- 
tion, which they were bound to suffer at home P Confronted by 
the Ignatians' opposition at home, the patriarch may have 
wanted to obtain the support of the monastic colonies situated 
on the fringes of the empire. This is only an assumption: in 
reality, the letter to Archbishop Antonios may not have been 


^ Phot., Epistolae, Ep. 97, vol. I, p. 132: to Antonios, the archbishop 
of Bosporos. The letter cannot be dated with certainty: according to 
Laourdas and Westerink, it was written at some point during Photios' first 
patriarchate. 


—.5 [n the letter, Photios writes that the formerly inhospitable Black Sea 
"has become, and is called, not only hospitable, but also pious” (ot eü£uvog 
póvov, AAA Kai Evoe(jj uerà Tod evar Kai óvouá(e). The credit for this 
has to be given to Antonios who has managed to save the "Jews" in the area 
from "error" by converting them to Christianity. Some scholars believe that, 
in this case, "Jews" refers to the Crimean Khazars: see, for example, 
Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, p. 234. Cf. Braintevsky, "Pis'mo 
. Fotija kaganu Askol'du", pp. 31 - 39. 


é Ostrogorsky, History, pp. 173 - 175. 
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written in the first three or four years of Photios’ patriarchate | 
but somewhat later. - | | 

In spite of the trouble caused by the Ignatians, the situation 
at home was not at all bad for Photios. At the beginning of his 
patriarchate, there was, one incident the outcome of which 
tremendously raised his prestige in the eyes of the inhabitants 
of Constantinople: this was the Russian naval siege of June, 
860.' The timing of the Russian attack on the capital was 
perfect: the imperial fleet was away, fighting the Arabs in the 
Eastern Mediterranean; the army, led by Emperor Michael III, 
were away, too, headed towards the empire's eastern frontier. 
Unnoticed by the Byzantines, two hundred Russian ships slipped 
into the Bosphorus and ravaged the suburbs of the City. The 
city gates were shut, and the siege began. It was the eparch of 
Constantinople and Patriarch Photios who took over the defense — 
of the imperial capital. In St. Sophia, Photios delivered an 
emotional sermon that aimed at raising the spirit of the scared 
people; the patriarch urged the Constantinopolitans to repent of 
their sins and take arms to defend their homes.* Somewhat 
later, Photios led a procession round the city walls; the 
procession solemnly carried the City's most revered relic, the 
robe which was believed to have belonged to the Virgin. As in 
the previous centuries, when the Virgin had delivered Constan- 
tinople from Avar and Arab sieges, the miracle "worked": as 


? See Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, pp. 240 - 241. 


® Phot., Homilies (English transl. by Mango), pp. 82 - 95. 
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suddenly as they had appeared, the Russians withdrew. This 
was attributed to Mary, whose protection was secured through 
the agency of the patriarch. Photios celebrated the Virgin's 
miraculous intervention in another emotional sermon, which he 
delivered immediately after the siege was raised.” Some 
scholars argue that the diplomatic mission to Khazaria, on 
which Constantine the Philosopher went in the early 860s, was 
an imperial initiative, which aimed at concluding a military 
alliance against the Rhos of the Middle Dnieper, who had 
launched this naval attack on Constantinople.'? 

As for Photios' coming out in the international scene, it 
was the years 863 and 864 that actually marked the beginning 
of a new, more assertive phase in his ecclesiastical policy. Two 
events of great international importance took place at that time: 
the first was the Moravian prince's request for Byzantine 
missionaries; the second was Bulgaria's unexpected conversion 
to Byzantine Christianity. 

Whether because he was trying to curb the growth of 
Frankish influence in his country, or because he feared a 
Frankish-Bulgarian encirclement, the Moravian prince, Rastisl- 


* Tbid., pp. 95 - 110. 


. P See, for example, Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, op. 233 
- 234, 247. 
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av (846 - 870), turned to Byzantium." In 862, he asked 
‘Emperor Michael III to send him Orthodox missionaries. The 
Byzantines readily embraced the opportunity of having their 
sphere of influence extended to a remote territory, which lay far 
beyond the imperial borders. More than that, an alliance with 
the Moravians would have provided them with a tool for 
exerting pressure on Bulgaria, which conveniently lay in 
between Byzantium and Moravia. | 

The mission to Moravia was entrusted to Photios' friend, 
Constantine the Philosopher, and his brother, Methodios, who 
was the abbot of a monastery on Mount Olympos. The two men 
had just returned from their diplomatic mission to Khazaria. 
According to the Slavic vitae of Constantine-Cyril and Methodi- 
os, the decision to dispatch a religious mission to the Moravians 
was made by the emperor and his counsellors; the name of 
Photios, who was the obvious mastermind behind this opera- 
tion, is not even mentioned by the two Slavic hagiographers."? 


!! See Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 26, p. 293.1-9: the pope 
was informed that Louis the German wanted to make peace with the king of 
the Bulgarians; thus, with Bulgarian help, the Franks would bring Moravia 
to submission. According to Zlatarski, Istorija 1/2, pp. 15 - 17, this passage 
refers to a renewal of the traditional Frankish-Bulgarian alliance; sandwiched 
between two hostile neighbors, Moravia was compelled to seek the help of 
Byzantium. | 


'2 It was only natural that the mission should be represented as an 
initiative of the emperor, not the patriarch: in Byzantine eyes, it was the 
emperor's task was to promote, and defend, Orthodox Christianity on a 
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Furthermore, the vitae tell us that the emperor’s choice fell on 
the two brothers because of their profound knowledge of the 
Slavonic tongue. 

When Constantine the Philosopher was informed of the 
emperor’s decision to send him to Moravia, he withdrew and 
gave himself up to prayer together with his associates. With 
divine help, the Slavic script was soon invented, and Constant- 
ine was able to immediately "translate the Gospel [into Slavon- 
ic]", according to his own vita, or "compose the text", accord- 
ing to the vita of his brother. When all of this was accom- 
plished, Constantine and Methodios set out for the remote 
country of Moravia; they carried rich gifts for Prince Rastislav 
and were accompanied by some of their associates." What 
texts the two missionaries may have composed, or translated 
into Slavonic, prior to their departure for Moravia is a question, 
which I will discuss later in this study. 

No sooner had Constantine and Methodios left for Mora- 
via, than Photios found himself presented with yet another 
challenge: this was Bulgaria’s unexpected conversion to 
Byzantine Christianity. It was the result of a military operation, 
which the imperial government had carried off with remarkable 


worldwide scale. Cf. Christou, "The Missionary Task of the Byzantine 
Emperor", pp. 277 - 286; and Beck, "Christliche Mission und politischen 
Propagan 


? Vita Constantini Philosophi, cap. 14, in Kantor, Slavic Medieval Lives, 
pp. 65 - 66; Vita Methodii, cap. 5, in Kantor, Op. cit., p. 111. 
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vigor. The reason for this sudden Byzantine attack on neighbor- 
ing Bulgaria was that the Bulgarian ruler had recently reaf- 
firmed his country's alliance with the Eastern Franks. Not 
only that, but Boris of Bulgaria seemed ready to accept 
Christianity at the hands of the East Frankish clergy." Byzan- 
tium, however, could ill-afford a strengthening of the Bulgari- 
an-Frankish alliance; neither could it tolerate a further spread 
of Western Christianity into the Balkans. Reassured by the 
Byzantines’ recent, and brilliant, victory over the Arabs,!* 
Caesar Bardas sent an army to the Bulgarian frontier, together 
with a navy that appeared off the Bulgarian Black Sea coast. 
The Bulgarians, whose military position was quite precari- 
ous and who were suffering from terrible famine, capitulated at 
once. The Bulgarian ruler, Boris, declared his readiness to 
comply with all Byzantine demands. Yet it seems that the 
victorious Byzantines had only one demand to make, namely 
that the prince must give up his plans of adopting Western 


^ As regards the traditionally good relations between Bulgaria and the 
Franks, see Gjuzelev, "Bulgarisch-fránkische Beziehungen in der ersten 
Hálfte des 9. Jahrhunderts", pp. 15 - 39. 


5 Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 26, p. 293.1-9. 


'* On the crushing defeat, which the Byzantines dealt on the Arabs in 
: 863, see Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, vol. I, pp. 249 - 256. 
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Christianity and convert to Byzantine Christianity instead." 
Other than that, the defeated Bulgaria suffered no territorial 
losses, and paid no tribute to the empire. As soon as the war 
ended, Boris was baptized, and so were some of his closest 
aides. In compliance with the Orthodox tenets, the Bulgarian 
prince, Boris, was christened Michael, after the basileus who 
stood as sponsor for him. 

The exact circumstances of Boris' conversion are not 
known. According to one Byzantine chronicler, the prince - 
after beholding the scene of the Last Judgment, which a 
Byzantine monk-artist had painted on the wall of one of his 
hunting huts - was filled with such fear of Hell, that he asked 
to be immediately baptized in order to save his soul; and he was 
baptized, right then and there, in the dead of the night. 
Another Byzantine source says that Boris was actually taken to 
Constantinople and baptized there; the awe-inspiring apocalyptic 
scene was painted only upon his return from the imperial 


i? Cankova-Petkova, "Contribution au sujet de la conversion des 
Bulgares au christianisme", pp. 21 - 39; Petrov, "La politique étrangére de 
la Bulgarie au mileu de IXe siécle", pp. 43 - 52. According to the extant 
Byzantine sources, Boris of Bulgaria decided on turning to "the God of the 
Christians" because he wanted to save his country from military defeat and 
famine. On the Byzantine accounts of Bulgaria's conversion, see Zlatarski, 
Istorija 12, pp. 19 - 43, and Vojnov, "Njakoi váprosi", pp. 279 -309. Cf. 
the selected bibliography in Gjuzelev, Knjaz Boris I, pp. 102 - 140. 


m Theoph. Contin., Chron. 15 (ed. Bonn.), p. 165. 
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.capital.? Be as it may, these semi-legendary accounts of the 
Bulgarian ruler's conversion seem to suggest two things: one, 
this move was, obviously, so unpopular among his aristocracy 
that the prince consented to a secret baptism, which took place 
away from his palace, either in one of his hunting huts in the 
dead of the night, or in the Byzantine capital; and two, this was 
a hurried affair which was, most probably, the result of Boris' 
unconditional surrender to the Byzantines. 

In any event, the news of Bulgaria's readiness to adopt 
Byzantine Christianity took Patriarch Photios by surprise. A 
few years later, in his encyclical letter to the Eastern patriarchs, 
Photios would admit that he had been quite surprised by this 
unexpected event; he thought it weird (Topoóó£oc) that "the 
barbaric and Christ-hating Bulgarian people" should have turned 
to the Christian faith so suddenly.” Two twelfth-century 
Byzantine sources confirm Photios’ words about the suddenness 


" Ps.-Sym., Chron., pp. 665 - 666. On the legendary nature of the 
Byzantine accounts of Bulgaria’s conversion, see Duyev, "Légendes 
byzantines sur la conversion des Bulgares", pp. 7 - 17. The story of a Slavic 
prince's conversion as a result of the fear of Hell, which a picture of the 
Last Judgment inspired in him, seems to have become quite popular in the 
Slavic medieval literature. Cf. the apocryphal account of St. Vladimir's 
conversion to Christianity in the Russian Primary Chronicle (ed. Cross), p. 
110. 


? Phot., Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 2, p. 41.48-51: àAA& ye ù xoi 
. BovAydpwy &0voc; Gapgopuwór Kai prodxprotov ... gc THY TAY Xprorvavay 
Tapaddeas perevexevTpiobnoay míOTLV. 
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of Bulgaria’s conversion to Eastern Christianity; they say, 
however, that the patriarchate of Constantinople managed to 
respond to this challenge by quickly recruiting missionaries, 
who were sent to Bulgaria without delay.” 

Although the recruitment of the Bulgarian mission was a 
hurried affair, this was Photios’ second missionary enterprise in 
less than two years. We do not know how many Byzantine 
clerics participated in this mission, or who its leaders were. It 
is almost certain, however, that this mission was not led by 
bishops.” The patriarch’s name is not mentioned by any of the 
Byzantine authors, who tell the story of Bulgaria's conversion. 
Like its Moravian counterpart, the mission to Bulgaria is said 
to have been dispatched not by the patriarch but by the emper- 
or. These events took place in 864, or 865 at the latest.? 

At about the same time, or a little bit later, the patriarch 


2! See Theophylact of Ochrid, Historia Martyrii Quindecim Illustrium 
Martyrum Tiberiopoli, PG 126, col. 197, and Zonaras, IV, p. 5.23-26. 


2 This is indirectly confirmed by what Photios writes in his encyclica to 
the Eastern patriarchs. See Phot., Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 2, pp. 42.80 - 
43.83: in the early 867, under the pretext that only bishops had the powers 
to baptize people, the Latin bishops sent by the pope began re-baptizing the 
Bulgarians whom Photios' presbyters and deacons had already baptized. 


2 The surviving Greek, Latin, and Slavic sources place Bulgaria's 
conversion to Byzantine Christianity anywhere between the years 864 and 
866. For comprehensible reasons, I will not go into the current debate 
concerning the date of Bulgaria's conversion. 
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‘had a third mission equipp@i and sent abroad. This time the 
destination of the Byzantine missionaries were the lands of "the 
people called Rhos", who had appeared before the city walls of 
Constantinople not long ago. Maybe, Photios had decided that 
it was high time these horrible people were pacified, and turned 
into "subjects and friends" (Umqkóor xai oo go) of Byzanti- 
um. This Byzantine mission was led by a bishop. Photios would 
later write that he had sent a mission to the Rhos, who formerly 
surpassed all nations in cruelty, "so that they will accept a 
bishop as well as a shepherd, and will love the Christian 
worship with great zeal and diligence".^ 

Whenever a church sends a bishop to head its mission in 
a foreign country, this normally means that a daughter-church 
Is being established there. We may assume, then, that Photios 
had the intention of building up an ecclesiastical organization in 
the lands of the Rhos; this daughter-church would have been 
headed by a bishop, or an archbishop, appointed by Constanti- 
nople. Why Photios had not taken steps towards building up an 
ecclesiastical organization in Bulgaria remains open to discus- 
sion; maybe, the patriarch believed that Bulgaria should be 
placed under the direct jurisdiction of Constantinople. At the 
same time, he was willing to grant a certain degree of autono- 
my to the future Russian church simply because Russia lay geo- 


^ Phot., Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 2, p. 50.304-305: dere xoi éríaxoTov 
Kat Toupéva d€EaoPar koi Ta THY Koob Opynoxebpata Arr TOAAHS 
omovdns kai émtpedciac donk feobar. 
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graphically too far to become part of the diocese of Constanti- 
nople; or because the Rhos, unlike the Bulgarians, had not 
settled on former Roman territory and the Byzantines did not 
dream of reconquering their lands. 

Whatever Photios' intentions regarding the Russians may 
have been, there is no evidence that this bishop-led mission 
actually succeeded in building up an ecclesiastical organization 
in Russia.” Byzantine historical writing has given Photios no 
credit for this mission. An anonymous source, tentatively called 
Vita Basilii by modern scholars, ascribes the initiative to 
Patriarch Ignatios and, indirectly, to Emperor Basil I (867 - 
886): Ignatios is said to have sent an archbishop to the Rhos; 
allegedly, this happened ca. 874.?* The evidence about Ignat- 
ios' mission to the Russians is not corroborated by other 
sources, either. 

Now, with the missions to Moravia and Bulgaria, and the 


2 Cf. Franklin, "Constantine Porphyrogenitus and Russia", p. 61: 
"There was perhaps some sort of conversion - even rudimentary ecclesiasti- 
cal organization - in the 860s, as proclaimed by Photius, and as amplified 
more colorfully (and ascribed to Ignatius) in the Vita Basilii; but the details 
are difficult to recover". 


2° Theoph. Cont., Chron. V.97 (ed. Boun.), pp. 342 - 343. According 
to Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, p. 242, about 874 the Russians 
concluded a formal treaty with Byzantium, and accepted an archbishop sent 
to them by Ignatios; this archbishop may have had prerogatives comparable 
to those enjoyed by the archbishop whom Ignatios had dispatched to head the 
Bulgarian church four years earlier. 
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possible mission to Russia, the patriarchate of Constantinople 
could legitimately pride itself on having revived its missionary 
activities after a lapse of several centuries. The Byzantine 
church would soon witness a great expansion of its influence 
into the Slav world, and would proudly compare its accomplish- 
ments to the ones of the early Church. 

The two important Byzantine missions, the one to Moravia 
and the other to Bulgaria, had been recruited in response to 
unexpected challenges rather, than as a result of a careful initial 
planning on the part of the patriarchate. Photios, however, was 
a man of quick and sober mind capable of making a quick 
assessment of the situation and acting accordingly. As Ostrogor- 
sky points out, "the greatness of Photios lies in his appreciation, 
clearer than that of anyone else at that time, of the near 
approach of this era of new tasks and possibilities, for which 
he, more than anybody, helped to prepare the way".? 

With the spread of papal influence to Poland and Scandina- 
via still in the future, Constantinople seemed to have scored a 
major victory in the struggle for spheres of influence. On the 
other hand, by the mid-860s, the sphere of direct papal jurisdic- 
tion was practically limited to little more than the city of Rome 
in Italy and some Dalmatian cities. The Eastern Frankish 


7 Ostrogorsky, History, p. 226. 


78 Dalmatia had been "the apple of discord" in the Byzantine-papal 
relations for a long time. While the Dalmatian cities belonged to the papal 
sphere of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, they remained - at least nominally - 
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church, with its synods held at home and an active missionary 
program of its own, had turned into a powerful rival of the 
Apostolic See. Its influence among the Slavs of Central Europe 
raised obstacles to the restoration of direct papal authority over 
these territories. The Western Frankish church was not a papal 
ally, either: Archbishop Hincmar vehemently protested Pope 
Nicholas I’ efforts to curb the archbishops’ freedom of deposing 
and ordaining their suffragan bishops without having to consult 
the papacy. The archbishop of Ravenna, John, was not content 
with the current papal policy either, and seemed ready to side 
with Photios. As for the Carolingian rulers, they were engaged 
in endless fights among themselves and could hardly be used as 
reliable papal allies in the — for — of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. | 

His confidence boosted by T. recent success in the 
missionary field, Photios went as far as to begin giving 
audience to disgruntled Italian clergy, who had allegedly come 
to complain of Pope Nicholas I. For example, in his famous 
encyclica of 867, Photios writes that some Italian bishops had 
sent him a synodal letter (avvoóuc Tu; €r.oToN2)), in which they 
complained of the pope's tyranny; and many monks coming 
from Rome - the ones mentioned by name are Basil, Zosimos 
and Metrophanes - had continuously begged the patriarch to 


under the suzerainty of the Byzantine emperor. These cities were reintegrated 
in the imperial administrative system with the formation of the theme of 
. Dalmatia, soon after the Byzantine naval expedition (867) to this area. See 
Ferluga, L'amministrazione bizantina in Dalmatia. 
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‘intervene in the interest of the Church.” That discontent was 
spreading in certain circles among the Western clergy is 
actually confirmed by Regino, the abbot of Priim, who de- 
scribes Nicholas I as a man of despotic disposition. According 
to Regino, to those who kept the law of God, the [deceased] 
pope always spoke as one having authority, and was terrible 
and full of harshness to those, who wandered away from the 
right path, "and ruled kings and tyrants as if he were the lord 
of the earth, presiding over them with authority".?? In other 
words, although Photios had not been instrumental in the 
generating of hard feelings between the pope and certain people 
among the Latin clergy, in the mid-860s he tried to exploit the 
existing tension in the Latin church to his own advantage and, 
thus, to enhance his own position in the Christian world. 
Only two or three years earlier, in 863, a local synod in 
the Lateran had stripped Photios of all ecclesiastical dignity, 
and had voted for his excommunication. By 866, Photios had 
already managed to turn the tables: he had taken some decisive 
steps towards depriving Rome of its ecclesiastical universalism; 
his missions to the Slavs represented an ambitious enterprise 
whose purpose was to bring new nations into the orbit of 
Byzantine influence and, on the long run, into submission to the 


? Phot., Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 2, pp. 51.317-341. 


9 Regino, Chronicon, a. 868, in MGH SS I, p. 579.1-19, see esp. p. 
579.13-16: regibus ac tyrannis imperavit eiusque ac si dominus orbis 
terrarum auctoritate praefit. See also Haller, Das Papstum, p. 78 sqq. 
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emperor. In return, a strong temporal power, fully conscious of 
his aims, gave him its unreserved support. It seemed that, in the 
period between 863 and 866, the major Byzantine diplomatic 
initiatives were coming out of the patriarcheion. There are not 
many other cases in history when the Byzantine church has 
played such an active role in the making of imperial foreign 
policy, as the role it played during these three or four years. 


2. Byzantium and the Making of "New Constantines": from 
Adult Catechumenate to Political Propaganda 


The victories scored by the Byzantine church in the 
missionary field were matched by the victories, which the 
imperial armies scored in the battlefield. After a century of an 
exhausting defensive war against the Arabs, the Byzantine 
victory of 863 marked a turning point in the empire's struggle 
. against the Saracens. The tide turned and there began an era of 
Byzantine offensive, which eventually led to the establishment 
of a more powerful position in the East. The Balkans, on the 
other hand, enjoyed one of those rare moments of undisturbed 
peace, which made the contemporaries believe that Byzantium 
and Bulgaria would remain at peace forever. The Byzantine 
state, like the Byzantine church, seemed to have achieved a 
peak in its power and international prestige. Thanks to Bardas 
and Photios, Emperor Michael III, who was no great ruler, 
could justifiably pride himself on having initiated great deeds. 
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Unfortunately, such periods of greatness are usually brief, 
and are often followed by unexpected changes for the worse, 
dangerous power games, and social perturbations. None of the 
empire's three top men, Bardas, Michael III and Photios, knew 
then what the near future had in store for them. Before long, 
Bardas would be savagely murdered, and so would Michael III. 
Photios would be accused of having exceeded his powers, 
deposed and exiled. 

At the beginning of 866, however, these horrible events 
were still in the future. The mission, which Photios had sent to 
Bulgaria, seemed to be operating without any problems. The 
Byzantine mission among the Moravians was quite successful, 
too: Constantine and Methodios had become so popular at 
Rastislav's court that he had entrusted them with the education 
of a number of young men from among the nobility of his 
country and had allowed them to perform parts of the Orthodox 
liturgy in Slavonic. With its military positions strengthened and 
its cultural and religious influence rapidly spreading among new 
nations, the empire could legitimately claim that it had entered 
into an era of grandeur whose accomplishments were compara- 
ble to those that had once given birth to Constantine the Great's 
eternal glory. 

Not that the Byzantines had ever before failed to exploit 
Constantine's name, and the Constantine-related imagery, for 
the purposes of their imperial propaganda: throughout the 
centuries, the myth of Constantine had been living in the 
empire's political institutions, in the Byzantine church, and in 
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almost every other sphere of life in Byzantium. Yet, the 
recovery which the empire experienced in the middle and the 
latter part of the ninth century, led to an increased use of 
"Constantine" for propaganda purposes. Part of this propaganda 
was designed for domestic consumption: it aimed at reassuring 
the average Byzantine that his empire, founded by Constantine 
the Great, would last forever. As Magdalino points out, the 
idea of each ruler as a "new Constantine" was implicit in the 
dynastic succession established by Constantine I; later, Constan- 
tine invariably lived in every emperor who took care of the 
Imperial City. His name was a symbol of imperial legitimacy 
and power; and, at least until the end of the ninth century, 
Byzantine emperors continuously identified themselves as 
"Constantines" in order to underscore the empire’s longevity as 
well as its chances of renewal." How efficient this type of 
imperial propaganda was could also be seen from the impres- 
sion, which it made on the empire's Muslim neighbors: ninth- 
and tenth-century Arab authors tend to identify their neighbor, 


?! See Kazhdan, "Constantin imaginaire", pp. 196 - 250: in Byzantium, 
the Constantine legend became very popular in the eighth and ninth centuries 
when the phenomenon, which Kazhdan tentatively calls Constantine imagina- 
ire, fully came into its own as a figure of hagiography: the Byzantines 
consistently referred to this “Constantine” as a popular model held out to 
later emperors. After the tenth century, the legend's development stopped. 


H Cf. the Introduction to New Constantines, pp. 3 - 7: it was in the ninth 
century that emperors and failed usurpers made the most of the name 
Constantine as a symbol of imperial legitimacy. 
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Byzantium, as Constantine's foundation; they give detailed 
accounts of Constantine's statesmanship, and credit him and his 
mother, Helena, with the introduction of Christianity to the 
Rum.” 

But there was yet another aspect to the "new Constantine” 
propaganda: it was associated with the Christian empire’s ability 
to reproduce itself among foreign nations and, thus, grow on a 
world-wide scale. It was the task of the Church to create "new 
Constantines” among the pagan rulers so that they, in turn, 
would lead their nations towards integration with the Roman 
Christian empire. While this "new Constantine" -making role of 
the Church was propagated by both Rome and Constantinople 
in Late Antiquity, in the ninth and tenth centuries it was mostly 
Constantinople that was using it for its propaganda purposes. 

With the spread of Byzantine Christianity to the Slavs in 
the 860s through the 980s, the Byzantines made an extra effort 
to show the world that it was Constantinople that had the moral 
right, and the potential, to bring the Roman Christian imperial 
tradition to pagan "barbarians". While Rome could claim the 
making of only one Constantinus novus, the fifth-century 
Merovingian ruler Clovis, Constantinople could eventually 
claim the making of several "new Constantines" among the 
"barbaric" rulers to the North. 


3 E] Cheikh-Saliba, Byzantium Viewed by the Arabs, pp. 110 - 120: a 
review of the Arab Muslim accounts of Constantine the Great and his 
mother, Helena. 
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For the Byzantines, this "new Constantine" -making process 
began with the missions to Moravia and Bulgaria in the 860s. 
Thus, in a letter to Boris, Patriarch Photios hailed the newly 
converted Bulgarian prince as a new "Constantine the Great", 
and praised his efforts to Christianize the Bulgarian nation.” 
According to the Slavic vita of Constantine the Philosopher, in 
the presence of his court, Emperor Michael III referred to the 
Moravian prince as "the great Emperor Constantine": Rastislav 
deserved to be elevated to this exalted position because he haa 
made up his mind to turn to Constantinople and to invite 
Byzantine missionaries to his country. ^ Nearly hundred and 
thirty years later, the Russian Prince Vladimir the First, who 
converted his country to Eastern Christianity, was to be praised 
as yet another "Constantine" "7 while his famous grandmother, 
Princess Olga, who embraced Orthodoxy in the middle of the 
tenth century, was glorified as "Helena, the mother of conan 
tine the Great? " | 

In order to live up to the Byzantine expectations, the "new 
Constantine" ought to accomplish, for the sake of his own 
people, what Constantine the Great had done for the Romans: 


* Phot., Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. I, p. 20.577 sq. 


5 See Vita Constantini Philosophi, cap. 14, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic 
Lives, p. 67. 


% Russian Primary Chronicle (ed. Cross), p. 116. 


3 Tbid., pp. 82 - 83. 
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, he ought to convert his subjects to the true faith whose one and 
only source was, needless to say, Constantinople. Furthermore, 
being a small-scale image of the elder "Constantine" seated in 
the imperial capital, the "new Constantine" ought to keep his 
nation on the path of loyalty to the empire. 

The hypothesis that, according to the Byzantines, the world 
represented an ideal "family of rulers" with the basileus as the 
paterfamilias, has its supporters and opponents? among 
scholars. I think, it would be safer to assume that, in Byzantine 
eyes, the Orthodox rulers were arranged in an ideal hierarchy 
at the top of which was the elder "Constantine"; under him 
were the "new", or "little", "Constantines" of the Orthodox 
oecumene, who were supposed to follow his example and strive 
to accomplish the goals set by him. Indirectly, this assumption 
finds corroboration in a phenomenon, which is observed at a 
later phase in the history of the Orthodox world: whenever the 
Byzantine Constantinople happened to be in the hands of 
heretics, or infidels, it was the capital of another Orthodox 
nation that immediately filled in the vacuum, and claimed 


* See, for example, Ostrogorsky, "The Byzantine Emperor and the 
Hierarchic World Order", pp. 1 - 14; Grabar, "God and the ‘Family of 
Princes’ Presided over by the Byzantine Emperor", pp. 117 - 123; and 
Dólger, Byzanz und die europdische Staatenwelt (a collection of articles). 


3 Among scholars, there is also a certain amount of skepticism as 
regards the existence of a "family of princes" in the Byzantine political 
_ theory: cf. Chrysos, "Byzantine Diplomacy, A. D. 300 - 800: Means and 
Ends", pp. 25 - 39. 
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leadership among the Orthodox Christians. Thus, in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, it was the Bulgarian capital, 
Tirnovo, that freely advertized itself as a "new Constantine- 
city"; in this, it was followed by Moscow which, after the year 
1453, started calling itself the "Third Rome" as well as the 
"new Constantine-city".“ These examples point at one thing: 
that the Orthodox world always needed an elder "Constantine" 
to preside over it, and that, in times of trouble, this immortal, 
or fictitious, "Constantine" migrated from one capital to another 
in order to go on directing the East Orthodox affairs from 
there. This "migration" was made possible by the ideological 
compatibility of the East Orthodox capitals since each of them 
had been modeled after Constantinople, and each of them had 
already served as the seat of a "Constantine", though a "little" 
one. 

In the West, the early Carolingian propaganda seems to 
have made little use of what "Constantine" stood for. Thus, 
Ullmann points out that, in the vocabulary of the political 
ideologists of Charlemagne's day, the term "Roman" had no 
political-historical meaning; "Roman" indicates nothing else 
than the connection between the Frankish ruler and the Church 
of Rome; purely religious in its connotation, the term denoted, 
in the negative sense, the antithesis to "Greek". The "Roman 


4 See Tápkova-Zaimova, "Tirnovo entre Jérusalem, Rome et Constanti- 
nople. L'idée d'une capitale", pp. 141 - 155, and Obolensky, The Byzantine 
Commonwealth, pp. 348 - 350. 
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. empire" in Charlemagne's documents is nothing else but Latin 
Christendom.^ At that time, it was not Charlemagne but the 
papacy that chose to interpret Romanism in the historical- 
political sense: in their eyes, emperorship had grown out of the 
Roman patrician's office, and was conferred by the Church of 
Rome; the creation of the emperor was the creation of a 
universal protector (defensor, or advocatus, or patronus) of the 
Christians.“ 

For Charlemagne’s successors, however, the Roman 
empire was no longer constitutionally situated in the East. Yet 
the later Carolingian propaganda seems to have made limited 
use of the Constantine-related imagery; it was the name Carolus 
rather, than Constantine that was implicit in the dynastic 
succession established by Charlemagne and that stood out as a 
symbol of imperial legitimacy and power in the West. 


"TT Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government, pp. 102 - 118. See esp. 
ibid., pp. 112 - 113: the formula chosen for Charlemagne's seal after his 
coronation - Renovatio Romani imperii - had nothing to do with a "renova- 
tion" of the Roman empire, if "Roman empire" was to designate a political 
concept; Charlemagne considered the Roman empire (in the political sense) 
to be constitutionally situated in the East. The formula minced by the 
Frankish theologians was taken from the Old Testament (Eccl. XLVI.16: 
Samuel renovavit imperium), hence, in the inscription on Charlemagne's 
seal, the imperium Romanum actually qualifies as imperium christianum. The 
term "Roman empire" in Charles' inscription is, therefore, purely religious 
and has nothing in common with the political term, except its name. 


? Tbid., pp. 121 - 122. 
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The ninth-century papacy, on the other hand, had their 
own ideas of the use of "Constantine" for propaganda purposes. 
Thus, the so-called Donation of Constantine, with the Legenda 
sancti Sylvestri as its basis, makes it clear that, at least since the 
750s, the papacy had been advertizing themselves as the true 
heirs to the Constantinean legacy in the West" In 816, Pope 
Stephen IV (816 - 817) - or Stephen V, according to some 
church historians - carried the "crown of Constantine" to 
Rheims where he crowned Charlemagne's son, Louis the Pious, 
as Emperor Louis I (816 - 840); this was a symbolic act by 
means of which the pope, who saw himself as the successor to 
both Constantine the Great and St. Peter, "created" an emperor 
whose main task was the protection of Christendom from its 
enemies.“ 

To explore the empire-making role of the ninth-century 
popes is not one of my objectives. Suffice it to say that, in the 
days of Charlemagne’s successors, there seems to have been an 
increasing gap between the Carolingian interpretation of the 
concept of Christian Roman emperorship, on one hand, and the 
papal interpretation of the same concept, on the other." As 


? Ibid., pp. 74 - 86. 


^ [bid., pp. 152 - 166: on the symbolism in imperial coronation 
ceremonies in the ninth-century West. 


^5 Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government, pp. 119 - 142: the 
successors of Charlemagne - and most of the medieval Holy Roman 
emperors - embraced not the religious but the historical-political concept of 
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. will be seen, the ideological friction between Nicholas I and his 
Carolingian contemporaries was very much due to the fact that 
the idea of autonomous rulership was not to the taste of a pope, 
who strove to assert the supremacy of his "divinely instituted 
authority" and whose enemies accused him of acting as if he 
were "emperor of the whole world". Nicholas I refused to think 
of the Holy Roman emperor as a "Constantine"; and, when- 
ever a ruler formally transferred his spiritual allegiance to 
Rome, the pope did not hail him as a "new Constantine", 
either." Following the pattern established by one of his 
heroes, Pope Gregory I, Nicholas used a language of command- 


Romanism, thereby not only deviating from Charlemagne, but also, what is 
more important, giving that concept of Romanism a meaning that was at 
variance with the genesis of the idea: they mistakenly attributed to the 
papally created Roman emperor autonomous rulership. 


"7 Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 580, in PL 128, cols. 1357/58 - 1359/60: 
in 858, Emperor Louis II seems to have implemented the ordinances of 
Constantine: upon the election of Nicholas I, he held the reins of the papal 
horse as a token of obsequiousness. However, Nicholas’ subsequent 
correspondence with Louis II shows that the pope did not regard the emperor 
as an heir to Constantine's legacy in the West. 


“ Thus, when Boris of Bulgaria recognized the supremacy of the papacy, 
Nicholas I did not hail him as a "Constantine". In the written instructions he 
sent to the Bulgarian ruler, the pope referred to Constantine the Great only 
in connection with the cross-shaped standard, which the Roman army 
adopted under this emperor. See Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 
99, cap. XXXIII, pp. 580.25 - 581.9. 
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ing authority in his letters to potentates, and addressed them as 
his sons (filii). 

In short, although the ninth-century papacy viewed ` 
themselves as heirs to Constantine's legacy in the West, the - 
Constantine-related imagery was exploited mostly by the | 
imperial propaganda of the East. As I have already mentioned, ` 
since the 860s, the making of "new Constantines" has been 
instrumental in the nascence of the Byzantine-Slavic religious ` 
and cultural community. What was, technically speaking, the | 
mechanism of the "new Constantines"-making process among ` 
the "barbarians" to the North? | 

In the first place, this meant that the pagan ruler had to 
undergo a "rebirth in the name of the Spirit". The conversion 
of an adult prince, which was normally followed by the mass 
conversion of his nation, certainly contributed to the revival of 
the adult catechumenate in the Byzantine missionary field. In 
the early Church, the ca7nxovpevor, "those who receive instruc- 
tion", underwent a lengthy period of preparation for baptism. 
As has been noted by Taft, during the early catechumenate, 
which normally lasted three years, the candidates were present- 
ed to the Church leaders by Christian sponsors, tested, exhort- 
ed, and prayed over during common sessions with a teacher; 
they were allowed to attend certain services, during which they 
had to stand in a special place reserved for them, but were 
dismissed before the Prayer of the Faithful in which they could 
have no part. After the fourth century, with the increased 
enrollment of infants in the cathechumenate, the adult cathechu- 
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menate declined and is believed to have altogether disappeared 
by the year 600. Consequently, from at least the eighth century 
onward, the Byzantine church compressed all the preparatory 
rites, with their characteristic renunciation of the Satan and 
professed adherence to Christ, into a service immediately 
preceding baptism, which was mostly baptism of infants. In 
Constantinople of the middle Byzantine period, baptism took 
place at Easter Vigil, but also on Epiphany, Lazarus Saturday, 
and Pentecost because of the baptismal and resurrectional 
symbolism of these days.” | | 

The earliest surviving document describing some of the 
preparatory rites, but not the order of baptism itself, is the so- 
called Barberini Euchologion (fol. 260 sq.), which was com- 
piled ca. 790. It closely follows the prescriptions of John- 
Chrysostom.” In its original form, the final stage of the adult 
catechumenate was Lent, the forty-day period of fasting and 
prayer before Easter. Even in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
"those who were being enlightened" (@wztaopévor) were prayed 
for during all services for the rest of Lent. On Good Friday, it 
was the patriarch who was supposed to hold a catechesis for 


^ See the rubrics "baptism" and "cathechumenate" in the Oxford 
Dictionary of Byzantium, vol. I, pp. 251, 390 - 392. On the evolution of the - 
cathechumenate as a well-defined institution, see also Dujarier, A History of 
the Cathechumenate. 


? An English translation of this text is available in Whitaker, Documents 
of the Baptismal Ceremony, pp. 69 - 82. 
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them; usually, the catechisis was held in the church of St. 
Irene. This could be seen from a tenth-century manuscript of 
the Typikon of the Great Church published by Mateos. The 
Typikon also describes, in great detail, the baptismal rites that 
were to be performed during the Easter Vigil service, Epipha- 
ny, and the other days when baptism took place " 

The classical catechetical homilies written by Cyril of 
Jerusalem, John Chrysostom, and Theodoros of Mopsuestia in 
the East as well as by Augustine of Hippo and Ambrose of 
Milan in the West show that an important element of the 
catechesis held for adult candidates for conversion were the 
admonitions on virtue. These were mostly general exhortations 
to blameless life, in which the religious instruction was 
arranged in the form of questions and answers. It focused upon 
the meaning of faith (the Creed), hope (the Lord's Prayer), and 
charity (the Ten Commandments); these topics were followed 
by a concise exegetic expose whose purpose was to explain the 
basics of the Old and the New Testament. It is generally 
assumed that doctrinal teaching began to be given to adult 
catechumens in the forth century, because of the rise of heresy. 

Because the Byzantine missionaries who worked in 
Moravia and Bulgaria, and later in Russia, fiave not left behind 
any descriptions of their baptismal activities in these countries, 


* Mateos, Le Typikon de la Grande Église, vol. II, p. 39 sqq. 


*' Mateos, Le Typikon de la Grande Église, vol. I, pp. 184 - 187; vol. 
Il, p. 30-32. 
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it is impossible to say whether they revived the adult catechum- 
enate in its late antique form, or created a new, abridged 
version of this elaborate ritual which would have better served 
their missionary needs. Most probably, the missionaries were 
often compelled to play it by the ear, and the result of this 
incessant improvisation were certain changes in the baptismal 
ritual which, however, did not affect the dogmatic foundations 
of Eastern Christianity. 

The scarce evidence concerning the conversion of ninth- 
and tenth-century adult princes to Byzantine Christianity, and 
the almost complete lack of evidence of the mass conversion of 
adult population in the Slavic countries, make any analysis of 
the adult catechumenate of that era seem inconclusive. Never- 
theless, the few known facts of the conversion of pagan Slavic 
rulers allow some tentative conclusions. 

In the first place, the ritual of the Byzantine church seems 
to have been open to improvisation. None of the extant sources 
mentions anything to the effect that a prince, and his family or 
aides, were baptized on some of the days specified by the 
Typikon of the Great Church as days with special, baptismal 
connotations. Furthermore, the period of fasting, prayer and 
instruction, which preceded the actual baptism, seems to have 
been intentionally overlooked, too. 

In the second place, although there is some evidence 
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concerning St. Vladimir's conversion,? we know next to 
nothing of how the other royal catechumens were converted, or 
who held a catechesis for them. What seems almost certain, 
however, is that the patriarch of Constantinople did not 
altogether forfeit his prerogative of exhorting the royal convert 
to virtue, a prerogative which, as we have seen, is well-defined 
by the Typikon of St. Sophia. Most probably, the ruler was 
presented with "instruction" in the faith as well as virtuous life 
and governance. Depending on the circumstances, the "instruc- 
tion" was given to the ruler either prior to, or after, baptism. 
As a matter of fact, the instruction of the convert after 
baptism is a practice that seems to have existed at the dawn of 
Christianity: thus, the Apostles are said to have instructed 
converts after baptism (Acts II, 41-42). The word xorexetv ("to 
instruct") applied to Christian instruction, presumably both 
before and after baptism, occurs in the New Testament in Luke 
I, 4; Acts XVIII, 25; and Gal. VI, 6; the Apostles seem to have 


? The exact date and place of Vladimir's conversion to Byzantine 
Christianity are open to discussion: he may have been baptized in Russia in 
977 (when he concluded a pact with Byzantium), or he may have been 
baptized in Cherson a couple of years later, as the Russian Primary 
Chronicle (ed. Cross), pp. 116 - 117, informs us. Some scholars have tried 
to reconcile the two contradicting accounts of his conversion by pointing at 
the possibility of a two-stage baptism, which was not unknown to the 
Varangians at that time: this was a lengthy catechumenate that allowed the 
candidates to consort with Christians, and baptism. See Obolensky, The 
Byzantine Commonwealth, pp. 256 - 259. 
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been quite flexible in their dealings with proselytes. Similarly, 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, the Byzantines seem to have 
been quite flexible in their dealings with the Slavs, and to have 
given religious "instruction" to their converts either before, or 
after, baptism, as the occasion required. This principle applied 
to adult royal converts, too. 

In the third place, in order to be elevated to the "new 
Constantine", or "new Helena”, status in the Byzantine hierar- 
chy of rulers, the pagan Slavic princes and princesses did not 
have to go through a Christian coronation ceremony.? The 
only unction that made them the Lord's anointed ruler was the 
one they got when the baptismal rites were administered to 
them; in Byzantine eyes, the baptismal unction was all they 
needed in order to become a prince "by the mercy of God" as 
well as a spiritual relation to the basileus. This was not a 
relationship between a parent and his "adoptive" child, as some 
scholars believe, but rather that of a godparent and a godchild. 
-As in the case of the fifth-century Frankish ruler Clovis, the 
royal status, which these adult rulers had enjoyed as pagans, 
was not questioned by the Church: conversion to Christianity 
was the only price they had to pay in order to become a 


3 The elaborate Christian coronation ceremony, with the conferment of 
royal dignity as a consequence of the unction performed by the head of the 
Church, was left for their heirs and successors. 
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"Constantine".** The baptismal anointment - preceded, or 
followed, by religious instruction - was obviously seen, by the 
Byzantines, as an efficient tool for the making of "new Consta- 
ntines" among the pagan rulers to the North. 

Of special significance for the purposes of the present 
study is to establish what topics made up the "instruction" of 
ninth- and tenth-century Slavic rulers. Was the "instruction" | 
purely religious in content, or were there any elements of the 
classical paideia of princes in it? It seems that Princess Olga's. 
"instruction in the faith" bears the closest semblance to what 
could be classed as a catechesis held for an adult royalty by the 
patriarch himself. Here is the account of how the "enlightened" 
Olga received instruction from the patriarch of Constantinople: 


"When Olga was enlightened, she rejoiced in soul 
and body. The patriarch, who instructed her in the faith, 
said to her, ‘Blessed thou among the women of Rus’, for 
thou hast loved the light, and quit the darkness...' He 
taught her the doctrine of the Church, and instructed her 
in prayer and fasting, in almsgiving, and in the mainte- 
nance of chastity. She bowed her head, and like a 
sponge absorbing waier, she eagerly drank in his 
teachings. ...At her baptism she was caristened Helena, 


"^ Pope Anastasius II, Ep. 2 (ed. Thiel), p. 624: the pope hails Clovis 
as a "new Constantine" and congratulates him for his newly created union 
with Rome; he had accomplished all of this through baptism. 
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after the ancient empress, mother of Constantine the 
Great. "^ 


The exact date and place of Olga's conversion have been, 
for a long time now, subject to discussion: the princess may 
have been baptized either prior to, or after, her visit to the 
imperial capital in 957.55 One way or the other, Emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus is said to have stood as sponsor 
for her, as the Byzantine tradition required. In baptism, she 
adopted the name of Helena, the emperor's wife. While taking 
the name of a godparent was certainly in compliance with the 
Byzantine baptismal practices, Olga may have been renamed 
Helena for yet another reason: as the Russian Primary Chroni- 
cle tells us, she was named after Helena, "the mother of Const- 
antine [the Great]". Obviously, Olga's new name, Helena, bears 
testimony to the Byzantine expectations that the princess, who 
ruled as a regent for her infant son, would eventually succeed 
in making her heir impose Byzantine Christianity on the 
Russians at large. In Constantinople, the princess was given a 
lavish diplomatic reception, and was endowed with a high- 
ranking Byzantine title; her new relationship with the ruling 
house of Byzantium found a graphic expression in the fact that, 
at the banquet in the imperial palace, she was seated at the 


55 Russian Primary Chronicle (ed. Cross), pp. 82 - 83. 


% See Litavrin, "KreScenie knjagini Ol'gi", p. 98 sqq. 
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empress's table.” | 

The conversion of adult Slavic princes, however, seems to 
have led to certain innovations as far as the topics covered by 
the catechism were concerned. Some of these exhortations to 
virtue, which were supposed to guide the prince in both his 
private and public life, seem to have been put down in writing 
as well. Literary traces of this type of "instruction" could be 
found in certain works, whose possible date of composition 
refers them to the time of the Moravian mission, or its immedi- 
ate aftermath. 

In the first place, this is the so-called Anonymous Homily, 
which is included in Clozianus (a Slavic collection of homilies 
written in the Glagolitic script). Although this is not a catechet- ` 
ical homily in the strictest sense, it gives us an idea of what 
actually made up the instruction, which Byzantine missionaries 
gave to Slavic princes. Last but not least, the author of the 
homily admonishes the prince to watch over his subjects, so that 
they strictly observe the Church's rules regarding marriage 
among Christians; furthermore, a Christian ruler must serve as 
a role model for his underlings on account of the divine origin 
of his authority.** Although its author does not specifically say 


? Const. Porph., De cerim., II, 15 (ed. Bonn.), pp. 594 - 598. Cf. 
Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, pp. 248 - 249. 


** Clozianus, (ed. by Dostál), pp. 109 - 149: Dostál argues that the 
Anonymous Homily was penned by Methodios in the period between 874 and 
881, when he was a Pannonian archbishop; there are noticeable similarities 
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so, the homily may have been formally presented as a "gift" to 
a Slavic prince. 

The so-called Greek Philosopher's Discourse incorporated 
in the text of the Russian Primary Chronicle represents another 
example of how a Byzantine missionary gives religious instruc- 
tion to a Slavic ruler.* The Discourse consists of questions 
and answers, which refer mostly to the Old and the New 
Testament. As presented by the Chronicle, the Greek Philosop- 
her's Discourse cannot be associated with the catechesis held 
for an adult candidate for conversion; rather, it could be 
referred to an earlier stage of religious propaganda at which a 
Byzantine missionary (the "Greek philosopher") points out the 
pluses of the Christian doctrine to Vladimir the First and thus 
helps the prince make up his mind as to which religion he wants 
to introduce to his country. 

Recent linguistic studies have shown that, in reality, the 
text of the Discourse appears to be of a different origin than the 
rest of the Chronicle. According to L'vov, the original version 
of the Discourse, which consists of about five thousand words, 
was probably compiled in Moravia during the Cyrillo-Metho- 
dian mission, and was subject to further editing in Eastern 


between the vocabulary of the Hornily, on one hand, and the vocabulary of 
Methodios' known works of that time period, on the other. 


" Russian Primary Chronicle (ed. Cross), pp. 97 - 110. Cf. Obolensky, 
The Byzantine Commonwealth, pp. 252 - 254. 
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Bulgaria before it reached Russia.9 Initially, this must have 
been a homily whose "glossy exegesis" ought to make a Slavic 
prince, or a wider public for that matter, acquainted with the 
basics of Christianity. The author was obviously not a monastic 
chronicler with limited education but a highly educated Byzan- 
tine theologian, someone with Constantine the Philosopher's 
knowledge of the Holy Writ; after all, the very fact that it is a 
"Greek philosopher", who is trying to summarize the Scripture 
for a Slavic prince, suggests that the author of this instructive 
text was either Constantine himself, or one of his associates. 
The above-mentioned examples show that the "instruction" 
of a pagan royalty was not necessarily catechism in the narrow 
sense of the word; more often than not, it covered a variety of 
topics concerning exegesis and governance. This conclusion is 
best illustrated by the "instruction", which Patriarch Photios 
sent, in a written form, to the newly converted Boris-Michael 
of Bulgaria. This is a long treatise letter, which contains not 
only religious instruction but admonitions on rulership as 
well. We do not know when exactly the letter was writ- 


© L’vov, "Issledovanie reci filosofa", pp. 257 - 272. 


$^ Although not a Byzantine literary invention, the treatise letter was 
particularly favored by the Byzantines: Photios seems to have been quite 
fond of the practice of sending voluminous writings in the form of letters. 
His most celebrated works - Bibliotheka, the "instruction" sent to Boris of 
Bulgaria, The Questions to Amphilochios, and Mystagogia - were all sent as 
letters. Following the classical tradition, Byzantines often presented letters, 
or discourses, as valuable gifts. 
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ten, or who brought it to the Bulgarian court.9 In the let- 
ter,“ the patriarch apologizes to the prince for being unable to 
instruct him in person, as it was prescribed by the Church: 


"I wish I were with you and could monitor your 


$ Most scholars agree that the letter was composed between 864 and the 
beginning of 866. See, for example, Hergenróther, Photius, vol. I, pp. 601 - 
604; Krumbacher, Geschichte, pp. 73 - 79; Héfélé, Histoire IV/1, p. 436 
sqq.; Metr. Simeon, Poslanieto, p. 27 sqq.; Grumel, Les regestes 1/2, p. 
478; Dvornik, The Photian Schism, p. 112 sqq.; Dujéev, "Au lendemain", 
p. 108; Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, pp. 85 - 86; Pertusi, Il 
pensiero, pp. 709 - 710, etc. Zlatarski seems to be the only one who 
believes that the letter was sent in the summer of 866, after the suppression 
of the pagan rebellion in Bulgaria: cf. idem, Zstorija I/2. pp. 71 - 72. 


9 As Lounghis points out, in Byzantium, the patriarchal letter-bearers 
remained, as a rule, anonymous: see idem, Les ambassades byzantines en 
Occident, p. 394. On the contrary, in his answers to Photios' letters, Pope 
Nicholas I always mentions the names of the Greek letter-bearers, who had 
delivered the patriarchal letters to him. 


*! In the text, all quotations from the letter to Boris are offered in my 
translation from the Greek. Other than that, there are two modern transla- 
tions of the letter. The Bulgarian translation, which closely follows the Greek 
original, was made by Simeon, Metropolitan of Varna, on the basis of 
Balettas's edition: see Metr. Simeon, "Poslanieto", pp. 1 - 138; repr.: FHB, 
vol. VIII (Sofia, 1964), pp. 59 - 106. The English translation, which allows 
some deviation from the original, is made by D. Stratoudaki White and J. 
Berrigan, Jr. on the basis of Laourdas - Westerink's edition: see White- 
Berrigan, The Patriarch, pp. 39 - 79. 
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actions, so that, seeing your good deeds with my own 
eyes, I would be more disposed to happiness and joy; if 
something went wrong, however, I could easily ap- 
proach it and immediately straighten it out. But because 
my desire cannot be fulfilled, and many hindrances 
prevent me from setting out [for Bulgaria], I will try to 
do what is within my power now: to expose in writing 
the admonitions, as I promised at the beginning [of the 
letter]. "55 


Most probably, Boris of Bulgaria got his written "instruc- 
tion" in religion and rulership not prior to, but after, baptism. 
It is impossible to say to what degree this "instruction" exceeds 
the limitations of the catechetical homilies, which Photios 
delivered on Good Friday, or Holy Saturday. Of all the surviv- 
ing works of Photios, there is only one homily, which the patria- ` 


$9 Tbid., p. 20.579-586: 'EgovAóusgr abtoc eye cot Topert, Kai TAC 
TpáEeou epeotavar, wa Tv DÉI KANAV Epyuy oremáyyeNrov ài THC 
ovews AapBavwry THY bag, ETc uàXXovr Ev ei0vuíq KOL xap Óóuxketuevog 
eiv, eb Aë Te Kat Tapadoyorv ovvéBn, pebEKEry | Zou pqíeG xoi 
uefoouëieup Ex ToD Tapaxpua Tpóc ÓuópÜwouw. erel 6€ ù BovANOLG THC 
Suva pews xnpeber koi TOAAG THY OPpHY àvakómTOvTO KWNÚEL, Ó pot Novróv 
&oTr. ÓvvaTó», ypaói Tuym@oar TAG RaparvéoetsG, WS Kat KAT’  àpxàc 
UTEoxXOunY, HÒN TEupáocoyat. 
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.rch delivered after the "usual catechism" on Good Fri- 
day,” and another three homilies, which he delivered from the 
ambo of St. Sophia's on Holy Saturday, when the "enlightened" 
(vewpwrioroi) were supposed to join the congregation for the 
Kiss of Peace and the eucharistic offering; in all the four 
homilies, Photios makes the standard referrals to Christ's 
passion, death, and burial, and nothing else.” 

In Constantinople, however, the patriarch did not have to 
deal with adult candidates for conversion, royal or not; for this 
reason, Prince Boris-Michael's need of instruction must have 
presented him with a serious challenge. The patriarch must have 
been aware that religious propaganda alone could not transform 
Boris into an enlightened Christian ruler, neither could it 
transform Bulgaria into a Christian, law-abiding nation which 
recognized the Byzantine ethical and legal standards. If Byzanti- 
nes wanted to secure Bulgaria's peaceful integration in the 
Orthodox ecumene, they ought to secure the diffusion of 
Byzantine legal culture in Bulgarian society. Yet Byzantine legal 


" See Homily VI, in Phot., Homilies (Transl. by Mango), pp. 124 - 
136. As can be seen from its title, this homily was delivered, from the ambo 
of St. Irene's, on Good Friday after the perusal of the "usual catechism". ` 


?' See Homilies XI, XII, and XVII in Phot., Homilies (Transl. by 
Mango), pp. 193 - 219, 286 - 296. Of the three, only Homily XVII can be 
dated with precision (March, 867). Chronologically, the other two homilies 
have been attributed by Mango to Photios' first patriarchate because, in 
. them, Photios says that he is praying that his flock does not fall either into 
heresy (Iconoclasm?), or into schism (support of the deposed Ignatios?). 
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culture was a complex phenomenon based on the mergence of 
Hellenistic legal philosophy with Roman legal practice and 
Christian ethics. How could it be made applicable to a society, 
which had just stepped over the threshold of Christianity? 

These were the problems, which Photios had to somehow 
solve by giving "instruction" to Boris; and he chose to present 
the prince with a written "general guidance" (yepaywyia) on 
ecclesiastical history, dogma and rulership rather, than the 
"usual catechism" (xo77xnotc) designed for adult catechumens, 
or new converts. Consequently, the characteristics, which link 
. the patriarch's letter with the genre of the catechetical homily, 
are not at all obvious; much more obvious are the characteris- 
tics, which link the letter with some surviving collections of 
abridged conciliar acta, or the classical admonitions on ruler- 
ship. Thanks to his brilliant grasp of philology and his compre- 
hensive knowledge of the classical and Christian literature, 
Photios was able to produce a complex work, which actually 
combined the features of several literary genres. 

Because of its structure and genre characteristics, the letter 
to Boris has aroused much debate among scholars. While most 
scholars seem to agree that the letter consists of two entirely 
separate parts, a dogmatic and a didactic one,” the nature of 


5 See, for example, Zlatarski, Istorija 1/2, p. 93; Dujéev, "Au 
lendemain", p. 107. 
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each of the two parts has been described in different ways.” 
Medieval copyists too seem to have been aware of the letter's 
eclectic nature.” | 

The patriarch's treatise letter to Boris is the first middle 
Byzantine work, which presents a detailed explanation of what 
Christian rulership should be like; it is one of the most impor- 
tant documents associated with the resurgence of Constantinop- 
le's missionary activities in the 860s. 


3. Photios' Letter to Boris of Bulgaria: the Education of a 
"Constantine" 


Formally, the lengthy work, which Photios sent to Boris, 
displays the characteristics of a letter: it has an introduction 


$ Thus, one modern scholar referred to the admonitory second part of 
the letter as an integrierter Fürstenspiegel, while another pointed at the 
similarities between the first part of the document, on one hand, and the 
Ssynaxar tradition that was to flourish in Byzantium in the tenth century, on 
the other. See Prinzing, "Beobachtungen", pp. 13 - 17: on the relationship 
between Photios' admonitions on rulership and the Byzantine "mirrors of 
princes". See also Odorico, "La lettre", p. 87: on the similarity between 
Photios' short biographic references to the main participants in the ecumeni- 
cal councils and the Byzantine synaxar tradition of the tenth century. 


H As will be seen, some manuscripts contain only the religious 
instructions, that is, the first part of the letter, while other manuscripts 
contain only the admonitions on rulership, which account for its second part. 
Cf. White-Berrigan, The Patriarch, pp. 24 - 28. 
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(prooimion), in which the author states his purpose of writing 
the letter, an elaborate exposition, and a conclusion in which 
the author repeats the goals set at the beginning and draws a 
summary of the contents. With its ornate rhetorical style, the 
letter lives up to the high standards of mimesis, which has been 
cultivated by the classical and Byzantine rhetoric in the course 
of centuries.” E 

This is how Photios explains, in the introduction, why he 
is writing this letter to the prince: there are different types of 
favors, or gifts (x&pcrec); the first and most precious among 
them, however, is the one that provides "secure and saving 
guidance to divinity" (o mpòç Tov Oetov Zou Org Kat 
OwTHpLoc xeu or yoyéa); in order to obtain such a guidance, one 
must be given instruction in the pure Christian faith." Photios 
declares his intention of doing a favor to Boris-Michael by 
providing him with "knowledge and initiation" (o pa@noug koi 
puotraywyia) in Christianity. At the same time, the word xápiq 


7! The characteristics which, according to H. Hunger, Literatur, vol. I, 
pp. 214 - 239, make the letter an important element of the Byzantine 
hochsprachliche Literatur are: prevalence of esthetics in the letter's content 
and style (Atticism); the pleasure of citing numerous, and often modified, 
quotations by classical authors, whose names need not be mentioned; and 
excessive use of examples borrowed from history as well as pagan and 
Christian mythology. Except for pagan mythology, all the other characteris- 
tics of the Byzantine "highbrow" literature are easily discernible in the letter 
to Boris. | 


7 Phot., Epistulae 1, Ep. 1, p. 2.1-12. 
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‘implies that the patriarch plans on presenting his admonitiorss as 
a gift to the Bulgarian ruler.” The letter will present ar 
expose of the pure faith, a brief account of the seven ecumeni- 
cal councils, and some general guiding principles, which will 
teach Boris how to live as a true Christian.” It is virtue and 
faith put together that make up the good man, according to 
Photios, because "the straight dogmas bring in decency of 
conduct while the pure deeds herald the divinity of faith".” 


a/ Instruction in Ecclesiastical History and Dogma 


In compliance with the widely accepted standards of cate- 
chism, Photios begins the promised initiation in the faith with 
the full text of the Nicaean Creed, as it was adopted by the 
First Ecumenical Council (325) and confirmed by the Second 
Ecumenical Council (381); it emphasizes the single procession 


? Ibid., p. 2.19-21: Somewhat later, Photios makes it clear that his letter 
is, indeed, a gift (h wpe), by means of which he wants to reward Boris for 
his love of virtue and piety. | 


^ Tbid., p. 2.21 - 3.26. 


3 Jbid., p. 3.30-32: xoi yàp óOoyuárev pév eü00rqG TONTEÍAÇ 
7pofBé&XAera, kooyuórqgra, mpá£ewov 06 koÜopórqG TmíoTewG moy yéAXe 
beróryra. The same idea has found reflection in the opening remarks of Pope 
Nicholas Is Responsa, cap. I: in fide et bonis operibus lex Ciiristianorum 
subsistit ("the Christian law rests in faith and good deeds"). 
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of the Spirit, i. e., "the Holy Spirit...which proceeds from the 
Father" (ro wvedpa TÒ &yrov...TO Ek ToU TATPÒÇ ExTopEvoper- 
ov). The Lord's Prayer is missing in the letter: instead, 
somewhat later in the text, Photios offers a definition of: what 
prayer means, and discusses it in connection with the ruler's 
piety.” The other important element of the catechetical homi- 
ly, the doctrinal teaching, is preceded, in the letter, by an 
expose of the history of the Church's struggle against heresy. 

At the beginning, Photios explains why a Christian prince 
needs to know about the holy seven ecumenical councils and to 
honor them: because some of them have produced Christian 
dogmas while others have defended the dogmas against heresy; 
"through them [i. e., the dogmas] all innovations and heresy are 
driven away" (Ov aUTOv yap ZOO kouvOTouíoa koi otpeouc 
àTeNaverou)."? The patriarch writes that, in order to make 
things easier for his pupil, he will mention not only the 
conciliar decisions but also the time and place, where each of 
the synods met, and the names of their leaders.” 

The account of the proceedings of the seven ecumenical 
councils amounts to more than one third of the entire text of th» 


© Phot., Epistulae 1, Ep. 1, p. 3.36-52. 
7' Ibid., pp. 21.629 - 22.645. 
® Ibid., p. 3.55-57. 


? Ibid., p. 4.59-62. 
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letter." From the first to the last synod, Photios follows very 
much the same pattern of description, as follows: the place 
where the synod was held; the total number of its participants; 
the names and ranks in the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the 
synod's leaders preceded by the right epithets of glorification 
and followed by brief biographical sketches of each of these 
people; the names and ranks of the "heretics", together with 
some biographical data and a standard set of negative epithets; 
the essence of each "heretical" teaching that was brought to the 
synod's attention; the main arguments against it; the conciliar 
decisions as regards the further elaboration of Christian dogma, 
or íhe fate of the "heretics" and their teachings, or both; the 
name of the emperor, who presided over the synod in person, 
or through special legates. 

The order in which Photios gives the names of the 
patriarchs and popes, who attended each ecumenical council in 
person or through legates, represents an open challenge to the 
papal claims to primacy in the Church: the name of the 
patriarch of Constantinople always comes first while the name 
of his fellow-minister, the pope in Rome, invariably comes 
second. In reality, the Second Ecumenical Council (381) had 
postulated that the see of Constantinople, the New Rome, holds 
"the primacy of honor" (rà 7peoDBeio TÅG Tuc) after the see 
of Rome; this decision had been confirmed by the Third 
Ecumenical Council (451). Is it possible that Photios, with his 


© Phot.. Epistulae I, Ep. 1, pp. 4.63 - 15. 434. 
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undisputed knowledge of conciliar history, had forgotten this? 
It is more likely that he had been driven to adopt this challeng- 
ing attitude by the offense, which he had suffered when the 
pope had him excommunicated. ` 

In style, Photios' exposition of the seven ecumenical 
councils comes close to the rhetoric of the Orthodox polemists, 
which also happens to be the style of the collections of Ortho- 
dox conciliar acta. Thus, in order to emphasize the difference 
between the Orthodox and the "heretics", Photios resorts to 
such characteristics as, for example, "the beautiful decoration 
of the church of Antioch" (ac 'Arrioxéwov ExxAnoiacg TO 
éykaNNo TAa), or the "vile man" (6 deiAatoc), whose 
"insanity extended to our common Shepherd and Lord" (xarà 
Tov Kowob Ilouiévog koi Aeonrórov vopérewe THY óàvóvouxv):? 
they refer, respectively, to Eusthatios and Arios, who defended 
opposite views on the nature of Christ at the First Ecumenical 
Council. The other illustrious men who fought heresy at one 
synod or another, as well as the rest of the "heretics", are 
described after a similar fashion. 

Photios' accuracy in rendering the essence of the teachings 
which, time and again, challenged the official doctrine of the 
Church is remarkable. Among the most famous "heretics" 
mentioned by name in the letter are two patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople: Makedonios (342 - 360), whose teaching was similar to 


3I Tbid., p. 4.81-82. 


2 Ibid., p. 5.96-97. 
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that of Arios, and Nestorios (428 - 431), who believed that 
Christ had only one, human nature; one archimandrite of the 
same see, Eutuches, who, together with the patriarch of 
Alexandria, Dioskoros (444 - 451), maintained that Christ had 
only one, divine nature; the bishops of Mopsuestia and Tarsos, 
Theodoros and Diodoros, who subscribed to the heresy of 
Nestorios; and a number of other "heretics", including Origen, 
Evagrios and Didimos. Finally, the exponents of monothelism 
are mentioned, too." Equally remarkable is the accuracy with 
which Photios conveys the counter-arguments used by the 
defenders of the "straight" dogma. In short, Photios' expose of 
the proceedings of the first six ecumenical councils represents 
a very concise, yet extremely accurate, account of the Trinitari- 
an and Christological controversies. 

The "heresy" of Iconoclasm is a different matter: as could 
be expected, the Seventh Ecumenical Council (Nicaea, 787), 
which temporarily restored Orthodoxy, is described by Photios 
in much greater detail. Patriarch of Constantinople was then 
Tarasios (784 - 806), Photios' relative and Iconodule hero. 
Having touched upon the topic of Iconoclasm, Photios can 
obviously no longer contain his feelings; his account of the 
synod evolves into an emotional outburst in which the image- 
fighters have been spared few bad epithets. Their actions, 
according to Photios, were "worthy only of the pagan opposi- 


® Phot., Epistulae 1, Ep. 1, pp. 6.136 - 7.155; 7.178 - 8.203; 9.226- 
242; 10.278 - 11.283; 11.283-303; 12.331 - 13.362. 
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tion to Christ" (rag  EAAgrucgc Xproropaxiacg póvnç ó£cor). 
He calls them "the new offspring of the Christ-fighting Jews" 
(rà véa TOV Xptotopaxwv ‘lovdaiwy yevynpara), and "fiends" 
(ot &@A&aoTopec). The council of 787, however, anathemized this 
"recent barbaric heresy which had been invented by impious 
and wicked men" (apridavn re koi Ba&pBapov oipeow, vO 
dvoceBOv TE koi aviépwv àvópov TapecoaxGeioav). This fiery 
denunciation of Iconoclasm is followed by a short, dogmatically 
well-founded, expose of the nature of image worship." 

Photios also considers the veneration of the Holy Cross 
which, as a symbol for the passion of Christ, possesses the 
magic functions of a powerful demon repellant and a universal 
cure for all diseases; and the veneration of Christian temples, 
burial sites and relics of saints, which possess the same 
wonderful functions as the Cross. Image worship combined with 
celebration of the Holy Mysteries will help Christians achieve 
their ultimate goal: to come to know God and become one with 
Him.* | 

According to Photios, by restoring icon veneration, the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council has managed to restore the beauty 
of the Church; being the bride of Christ, the Church is now 
dressed not in gold fringes but in sacred images, i.e., icons: 


* Ibid., pp. 13.353 - 15.419. See also ibid., p. 13.420-434: on image 
worship. Cf. John of Damascus, Epistola ad Theoph. imp. 30 (PG 95, col. 
384 C 6). | | | 


55 Ibid., pp. 15.435 - 16.468. 
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"this is the pure and blameless faith of our Christian confes- 
sion" (abry TG giereg huv Tt Xproriavay 7 kaÜopà Kat 
OHIO OpoAoyia); one "must not deviate from it neither to 
the right, nor to the left for any amount of time" (xoi pyre 
óe£uQ Lure &piorepk pnde Ext Boaxv TrobTgg axoKNivey), 
because it is the teaching of the Apostles, the Fathers, and the 
ecumenical councils. The idea behind these referrals to 
ancient authorities is that what universal councils, Apostles and 
Fathers said was regucible to a norm; this norm is the Orthodox 
dogma of the Church which cannot be subject to revision. 

Why does a Christian ruler need to know these things? 
Because, according to the patriarch, it is the ruler's duty to 
believe in God, and to make those under him share his belief; 
"because, indeed, a ruler must care not only for his own 
salvation, but he must honor the people, whom he is in charge 
of, with the same type of care" (rc tong xpovoiac); if a prince 
abides by this principle when exercising his power, he will 
eventually contribute to "the common well-being of his nation 
and his country" (xowov d€ ayabov koi yévovç Kai TaTpí- 
dovc).*’ This is the first referral, in the text, to the ruler's 
obligations on behalf of his patria; the prince’s utilitas publica 
is discussed, in greater detail, in the admonitory second part of 
the letter. 

Finally, one more question remains to be answered: if 


*5 Ibid., pp. 16. 469 - 17. 480. 


*' Ibid., p. 16.480-496. 
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Christianity is as omnipotent as its proponents believe, why 
could it not prevent squabbles in the Church, heresies, wars, 
rebellions, and other evils from taking place in the Christian 
world? Because, as the patriarch says, it is the Evil one (ó 
xovnpoc), who "has invented various heresies, mutinies, fights 
and wars" (oipéceu; dtaddpoug Kat OTAOELG KOL PAXAG Kal 
voXéuouG Groo), He is especially bitter about Christians 
because they do everything possible to frustrate his plans. Non- 
Christians, on the other hand, do little to fight him, so he does 
not point his wicked arrows at them. The Satan invented 
heresies and misbelief in order to test the stability of our faith. 
Christianity, however, has managed to score "glorious victories 
over all these intrigues" (No Tpà rà KaTa *ávrov &véargoev 
rpó*aua). The Church of Christ must be unyielding to the 
Devil's provocations; for this reason, one should never try to 
make even the slightest change, or introduce the minutest 
innovation, in the pious dogma.” 

Correctness (o axpiBera) of belief is the foundation upon 
which life in a Christian society is built: according to Photios, 
even a minor doctrinal error may ruin the entire body of the 
Christian faith; similarly, a minor error of the man vested with 
power could have catastrophic consequences for the entire body 
politic. Men, who are vested with great power, cannot afford 


= Tbid., pp. 17.497 - 18.536. Cf. Exod. 19, 6; 23, 22; 1 Petr. 2, 9: on 
the struggle of Christ's men, both clergy and rulers, against the Devil's 
schemes. 
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any errors since each error at this level becomes magnified 
through the man's high rank and becomes known to all the 
people while many similar errors at lower levels may even 
remain unnoticed because of the insignificance of their doers.*? 
A Christian ruler must not forget that the spread of pagan 
teachings, similarly to the errors of people vested with power, 
originate in "the machinations of the Evil one" (rob zovnpov Tà 
Lnxavnpara); if a ruler wants to fight the Satan, he must lean 
on the Church.” Passionately dedicated to Orthodoxy, Photios 
believed that strict adherence to the Orthodox dogma and 
blameless rule were the basic means through which a Christian 
prince could protect both the body of the Faithful and the body 
politic from corruption. 

In the letter to Boris, Photios’ summary of conciliar history 
is a short "who's who" encyclopedia of the struggle against 
heresy, which the Church waged in the years 325 to 787; his 
doctrinal expose, on the other hand, touches upon the basics of 
Christian dogma. As a whole, the first part of the treatise letter 
does not present a contribution to Christian theology; this role 
was reserved for Photios' later works, the most important of 
which are Amphilochia and Mystagogia. 

Nevertheless, Photios must have felt that it was his duty to 
propagate the "straight dogma" on every possible occasion. 
Thus, the first part of the letter to Boris belongs to a numerous 


9 Tbid., pp. 18.536 - 19.546. 


? Tbid., p. 18.547-559. 
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group of works, through which the patriarch fought the rising 
specter of the Paulician heresy and the persisting Iconoclastic 
moods at home, and propagated Orthodoxy abroad. For the first 
time, the layman Photios made extensive references to the 
 Christological and Trinitarian controversies in his Bibliotheka, 
which he sent to his brother. Later, as patriarch, he included 
short exposes of the conciliar decisions regarding the extirpation 
of heresy in the two letters to Pope Nicholas I.” 

As an acting patriarch or an exile, Photios would lates 
provide similar exposes for everybody, who was willing to 
listen, whether these were another foreign prince," or the 
Metropolitan Amphilochios,” or the Constantinopolitans who 
flocked to hear the homilies which he delivered from the pulpit 


?! Phot., Epistulae, Epp. 288 and 290, vol. III, pp. 115 - 120, 124 - 
138: maybe, Photios was trying to prove to Nicholas I that he presided over 
a see which, in the distant and not so distant past, had scored major victories 
in the anti-heretic struggle. 


2 See Phot., Epistulae, Ep. 294 (vol. III, pp. 4 - 97): a letter to the 
princeps of Magna Armenia. Laourdas and Westerink date this letter ca. 
878/879. See also Ep. 298 (vol. III, pp. 167 - 172): to the same man, dated 
ca. 877/878. 


$3 Two of the Amphilochia offer solid theological arguments in favor of 
icon worship: see Phot., Epistulae, vol. VI/1, pp. 38 - 40: Qu. 252 and 253. 
Another two are dedicated to Christ's suffering on the Cross: see ibid., vol. 
IV, pp. 85 - 94: Qu. 24 and vol. VI/1, p. 33: Qu. 247. 
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of St. Sophia.” 
b/ Instruction in Rulership 


Normally, a catechetical homily ends with exhortations to 
virtuous life; these usually include an interpretation of the Ten 
Commandments and admonitions on virtue. Indeed, in the 
admonitory part of the letter to Boris, the patriarch begins his 
lecture on virtuous life with an analysis of the Decalogue: two 
basic principles are embedded in it, and these are the love of 
God and the love of thy neighbor; that we must love and serve 
God has been naturally encoded in our minds; but because the 
human mind cannot always control the man's will, these 
common principles have been embodied in revelation and 
written law as well. Having briefly explained the meaning of all 
the commandments, the patriarch warns the prince of the 
inevitable great punishment that awaits the man, who ventures 
to break them. Because human nature is the same in each and 


** See, for example, the two homilies against Arianism, "that prototype 
of all heresies": in Phot., Homilies (Tranls. by Mango), pp. 236 - 278. 
According to Mango, the two sermons were delivered during Lent (867), and 
could be described as a brief lecture course on ecclesiastical history. See also 
Photios’ famous homily on the image of the Holy Virgin, which was 
probably delivered on Palm Sunday, 867; it presents an apology of the 
pictorial representation of the Christian doctrine; in it, the patriarch 
celebrates the triumph of icon worship over Iconoclasm: see ibid., pp. 279 - 
296. 
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every man, the Ten Commandments must be observed by 
everybody: the ruler and the ruled, the old and the young, the 
rich and the poor.” 

— What follows next is a mini-treatise dedicated to the 
"education of rulers" (7 Tov àpxóvrov Tardaywyia): 


"Now I will tell you about these things, which more 
directly concern the education of rulers and have to be 
observed by Your Highness. Through them, you wil! 
acquire greater experience in other things as well. A 
ruler must possess many virtues and must be otherwise 
well-behaved, too. This is why they say 'the rule reveals 
the man' and also 'as gold is tested with touchstones, so 
is a man's mind tested with his acts of governing and the 
opinion of the governed’ . "^9 


"7 Phot., Epistulae 1, Ep. 1, pp. 20.587 - 21.622. Cf. Matth. 27, 37-39; 
22, 40; Exod. 20, 12-17. 


°° Ibid., p. 21.622-628: à 6& paddAov TpóG THY Tat Gpxóvrov Ope 
radayuyiav Kai Ti) o) dyAaTTEL €rvrqÓeiórepa ékovaiq koi EE àv orar 
Gol Kai TEPL THY AAAWY THELOTH éumeup(a, EKELVG dot vüv etprjoerauv Ka 
yap ToXNfüG TQ &pxorr. Set Kardoxayadviac, THC Te GAANS xoi THS év Deg 
evxoopiac. Au Kai doot "àpx3) avdpa dSecxvier"> xoi O71, WOTED Ò xpvaóc 
év TAG Auto àkóvoug Zortuc ferot, oa Ò àvÜparmuvog vog EV TAC 
QPXLKALS Epycioteug Kai Taig TAY &pxopévwv Sravoious ¿terá terar. Cf. 
Diogenian. 2, 94: the famous proverb "the rule reveals the ruler", which is 
often quoted by classical authors. 
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Photios makes no further effort to scare Boris into 
obedience by referrals to sin and hellfire. Instead, in his 
exhortations to blameless life, the patriarch has employed the 
classical genre of vopoíveow;, or admonitions on virtue. In 
Byzantium, of all the admonitory works, the so-called Fiir- 
stenspiegel, or miroirs des princes, seem to have been the most 
popular ones: they offer counsels on governance and were 
presented to rulers in the form of speeches, or letters.” By the 
time Photios turned to it, the gente of the mirrors for princes 
had been out of use for nearly three hundred years:?* Photios’ 
letter to Boris, together with Pseudo-Basil's Paraenetic Chap- 
ters,? were the two ninth-century works that brought this 


? On the Byzantine mirrors of princes, see Hunger, Literatur, vol. I, pp. 
157 - 165; Dolger, "Literature of Edifying Nature", pp. 239 - 243; 
Camariano-Cioran, "Parénéses byzantines", p. 117 sqq.; and Blum, 
Byzantinische Fürstenspiegel, pp. 1 - 5. 


°’ The most popular admonitory works of Late Antiquity are those of 
Bishop Synesios and Deacon Agapetos, which are addressed to the emperors 
Arcadius (395 - 408) and Justinian I (527 - 565). Cf. Synesius, De regno; 
see also Bregman, Synesius of Cyrene, pp. 41 - 59; and "Ayammrov 
Ataxovov ` Evëeoec-: on Agapetos' ideas of governance, see Aérotov, "H 
“Exéeou.c", pp. 175 - 112, and Henry, "A Mirror for Justinian", pp. 282 - 
308. By the end of the sixth century, the mirrors fell into disuse. 


? The Paraenetic Chapters were presented to the future Leo VI on 
behalf of his father, Emperor Basil I: cf. Ps.-Basil, Cap. adhort., in ?G | 
107, cols. XXI - LX. Some scholars argue that this work was penned by 
Photios who was Leo's tutor: see, for example, Pertusi, I peasiero, pp. 711 
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genre back to life in Byzantium. 

In his survey of Byzantine Fürstenspiegel, Hunger does not 
discuss the letter to Boris; nevertheless, the admonitory part of 
ihe patriarchal letter could formally be attributed to the second 
type of mirrors for princes, according to Hunger's classifi- 
cation: these are counsels presented by their authors not as 
individual chapters, or collections of sentences, but as a 
coherent exposition, with a smooth transition from one para- 
graph to another. Furthermore, Hunger points out that there 
could be three types of relationship between the author of a 
Fürstenspiegel and his addressee: the author may be a coura- 
geous citizen who exhorts his ruler to virtue, or a mentor who 
admonishes his pupil on personal behavior and public conduct, 
or a father and ruler who has taken upon himself the guidance 
of his son and successor. Following these criteria, one could 
attribute the admonitory part of the letter to Boris to the group 
of works, which were presented by mentors to their pupils. 

The patriarch's admonitions on personal behavior and 
public conduct are centered around two major themes: these are 
the prince's piety and virtue, and his contribution to the nation's 
well-being. Most of Photios counsels could easily be classed as 
loci communes typical of the literature of edifying nature. A 
careful reading of this part of the letter, however, shows that 
there is a siight shift of focus in the ideal ruler's literary 


- 712, and Hunger, Literatur, vol. I, p. 161. The erroneousness of this view 
has been noted by Citurov, Ideologija, p. 33, n. 1. 
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portrait: Photios has introduced to it several topics, which are 
missing in the early Byzantine admonitory works; at the same 
time, he has omitted other topics, which were of central impor- 
tance to the classical, or late antique, moralists but which he 
deemed unimportant with regard to Boris. 

The idea that ethics was to be the leading principle in 
politics was first voiced by the Athenian political moralists, and 
underwent considerable development until it eventually merged 
with Christian ethics; following this golden rule of classical 
paraenesis, Photios tells Boris that a governor is judged by his 
political acts as well as the public opinion of him. As a 
Christian moralist, however, Photios begins his lecture on 
governance with the religious obligations of the ruler. In his 
opinion, piety can find reflection in a Christian ruler's policy in 
three different ways: through offering private and public prayers - 
to God, through sponsorship of church construction, and 
through the service rendered to the clergy. 

Instead of reciting the Lord's Prayer, as the usual cateche- 
sis held for an adult catechumen or convert required, the 
patriarch has chosen to discuss praying as an element of the 
ideal governor's conduct. According to Photios, in the educa- 
tion of a ruler, prayer (o eUx1j) comes first because it is the best 
and most valuable of all deeds. Prayer brings men closer to 
God; through prayer we seek to achieve divine communion; 
through prayer we receive forgiveness for our sins, make our 
requests known to God, and thank Him for His gifts; through 
praver we glorify God and, in this thanksgiving, we offer Him 
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the fruits of our intellectual and spiritual communion with 
Him.'? A ruler must pray privately but he must pray in 
public, too: the first type of prayer displays "the purity of one's 
thoughts" (cics KabapotnTa dtavoiac), while the second type 
"invites imitation" (eic Hugo) on the part of those present. 
The prayer offered in privacy is to the exclusive benefit of the 
one who is praying; the prayer rendered unto God in public 
helps others, whose subsequent salvation and well-being is a 
great testimony to the virtue of their ruler.” 

| Photios' definition of prayer closely follows the one given 
by John Chrysostom, an author of homilies whom. Photios 
seems to have admired." (Ironically enough, the patriarch 
would later be accused by his opponents of having never said 
a prayer during the liturgy. Upon his deposition in 867, some 
pious clerics testified that, "when we were performing the 
liturgy with him, we never heard him recite a prayer; he was 
whispering passages from profane poets.")'? As for the idea 


'? Phot., Epistulae I, Ep. 1, pp. 21.629 - 22.645. 
"TT Ibid., p. 22.646-652. 


02 Cf. John Chrysostom's homily About Prayer. Photios seems to have 
known the homilies of John Chrysostom in detail: see Phot., Bibl., Cod. 172 
- 174 (vol. II, pp. 167 - 170); idem, Epistulae, Ep. 2, vol. 1, p. 45.156; and 
Ep. 98, vol. I, p. 134.30. See also idem, Epistulae, vol. V, pp. 207 - 216: 
Qu. 159, 161 and 163. 


3 Ps.-Symeon, p. 672. Cf. Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, p. 
609. 
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that public prayer could be used as an efficient tool for obtain- 
ing national consensus, it is obviously borrowed from Pseudo- 
Isokrates.” m | 

As regards the ruler's public expression of piety, Photios’ 
advice to the prince is: build churches in the name of God and 
His saints, and accustom your people to go to these churches; 
thus, "through praying together, your nation will achieve 
greater unity and will obtain common salvation and well-being" 
(etg kon Te padAov Opovotav OuvveNAÚVWVTAL KOL KOLVT]V 
KAPT@VTAL Tiv owTnpiav Kat dO$óéNeav); 5 furthermore, if 
you offer the clergy "service and gifts" (evepyeoia¢g Kat 
x&ptToG), you may receive many benefits and blessings through 
them and, in addition, you will make a God-pleasing sacrifice, 
too. 105 | 

Later copyists seem to have assigned special importance to 
Photios' views on these matters: in some codices, his admoni- 
tions on prayer and making sacrifices to the clergy appear as 
mini-treatises with their own titles while the rest of the text of 
the letter is missing." Church construction and the ruler's 


1% Cf. Ps.-Isocr., Ad Demon. 13. 
> Phot., Epistulae I, Ep. 1, p. 22.653-657. 


1% Thid., p. 22.658-662. Cf. Ps.-Basil., Cap. adhort. 3 (PG 107, XXIV 
A 13 - B4). 


"Be, in Cod. Vat. 509. P. I, f. 3b: Swriov tepi povaxóv ex 
ibid., f. 4a: To’ avrobd mep Üvawv. I have not been able to find any other 
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attitude toward the clergy have been discussed in Pseudo-Basil's 
Paraenetic Chapters as well, only the definition of the relation- 
ship between the temporal and the spiritual powers given by 
Pseudo-Basil is more elaborate than the one given by Photi- 
os. °’ | 

Having exhausted the topic of the ruler's piety, the 
patriarch turns to the personal behavior and public conduct of 
the man vested with power. Most of what follows is regula- 
tions, which define the ancient ideal of a man who possesses 
Kadoxayabia, that is, both physical and spiritual beauty. 
Moderation, self-control, benefaction, compassion, stoic 
endurance of hardship, abiding by the "happy mean", charity, 
exercise in toils and quickness of mind, avoidance of flattery 
and sycophancy, careful choice of friends, taking care of one's 
appearance, good manners, contempt of money, love of truth, 
hate of injustice, awareness of making rush decisions, steersma- 
n's skills, etc. are topics which had persisted from the classical 
moralistic literature into the works of the writers of Late 
Antiquity. 

The patriarch's admonitions on personal behavior could be 


work in which Photios discusses monastic prayer. On the other hand, these 
two mini-treatises repeat almost verbatim the admonitions on prayer available 
in the letter to Boris. ` | 


108 See Ps.-Basil, Cap. adhort. 42 (Ilep rc érovpavíov Bactdeiac) and 
43 (Ilepi urus O€o6). 
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summed up as follows: temperance, orderly life,’ and fair 
judgment of people. Apart from the loci communes, by means 
of which Photios has described the ideal ruler's behavior, in the 
letter to Boris there are three topics which are hardly ever 
mentioned in the early Byzantine Fürstenspiegel: these are the 
topics concerning women, marriage and procreation, and 
drunkenness. 

Womanizing, according to Photios, is dangerous for the 
man with authority: it is a disgrace for a man, who exercises 
power over men, to be defeated by women, and be a slave to 
pleasures. Celibacy (o a&yapia) is divine and is above each and 
every virtue; monogamy (5j povoyapic) is inherent to human 
nature and ensures "the procreation of the race" (etc re yévouc 
dtadoxnv); polygamy (o woAvyapia) is a "most disgraceful and 
dirty" (Urépatoxpov koi prapov) thing, which is practiced by 
licentious men with no brains.” That women could be dan- 
gerous for the ruler has been proven by history, too: upon 
becoming master of Asia, Alexander of Macedon said that 
Persian women were a man’s "plummets of the eyes" (ai 


. Y? Čičurov, Ideologija, pp. 36 - 38, has examined the word zá£ic and 
its derivatives as they occur in the letter to Boris. Ci¢urov’s conclusion is 
that, unlike other middle Byzantine authors, Photios does not use 7&£tc in 
the sense of "hierarchy". In my opinion, 7ó£ig must be translated as 
"orderly life", which fits into the general context of Photios' admonitions on 
propriety. 


"© Phot., Epistulae 1, Ep. 1, p. 34.1043-1050. 
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BoXtdacg óupá&rwv); a truly chaste man must turn away not only 
from Persians but from all women because women are darts 
deadly to the man's soul.'’’ One should avoid looking at 
| corporeal beauty because this generates burning desire and 
passion."? Lovers are people who have lost their minds and 
souls in the bodies of others." Equally dangerous for the 
man vested with authority are drunkenness (o yey) and luxury 
(à Tov$59): Photios compares the drinking and licentious 
statesman to a drunken pilot who wrecks his ship.!' 
In short, Photios believes that a virtuous man should lead 
a life of moderation, if not asceticism. The origins of this 
concept could easily be traced, via the early Christian writers, 
the Neoplatonic philosophers and the Second Sophistic, back to 
the Cynics and Stoics of classical Greece. Marriage and sex are 
discussed by Photios exclusively in terms of procreation; 
however, instead of telling tales about the temptress Eve and 
her granddaughters, he has chosen to discuss sex in the spirit of 


"1 Thid., p. 34.1051-1057. 
2 Thid., p. 34.1055-1057. 
!3 Ibid., p. 34.1058-1064. 


!^ Ibid., p. 35.1068-1071. Cf. Ps.-Isocr., Ad Demon. 32. Citurov 
believes that it was the disgust with Michael III's alleged drunken orgies that 
made Photios discuss drunkenness in the letter to Boris. See idem,, 
Ideologija, p. 43. Drunkenness is discussed by Pseudo-Basil, too: see Cap. 
adhort. XXXIII epi pé6nc). 
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the Stoics: a wise man should remain indifferent to passion, or 
emotion, and should seek sex not for the purpose of erotic 
fulfillment but for ensuring his procreation only. In this respect, 
Photios seems to have been influenced, above all, by Dio's 
orations On Freedom and On Freedom and Slavery, which 
propagate the idea that one can become truly free only if one 
stops slaving to pleasures. As for Alexander of Macedon’s 
"speech" about the Persian women, its origins should be sought 
in Plutarch's Parallel Lives.'? Another "classical" source of 
Photios' ideas about marriage and procreation was the encyclop- 
aedia of John Stobaios. 

By discussing the topics of womanizing, physical pleasures 
and marriage in the letter to Boris, the patriarch seems to have 
broken his own rule not to discuss women in his works: of all 
the letters, which Photios wrote to various people, there is only 
one surviving letter addressed to a woman; this is the elderly 
mother superior Eusebia, who had recently lost her sister and 
to whom the exiled patriarch sent his condolences.! The 
idealized portrait of his deceased niece, which Photios paints in 
his consolatory letter to Tarasios, is the only other reference to 
a woman in his voluminous correspondence." Maybe, the 
patriarch decided on discussing these topics with the newly 


!5 Cf. Plut., Alex. 21, 11. 
"6 Phot., Epistulae, vol. II, Ep. 245. 


"7 Thid., Ep. 234. 
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converted prince because he had heard of the polygamy, and 
concubinage, to which the pagan Bulgarian rulers were accus- 
tomed.!!* 

The topic concerning the ruler's need of a good formal 
education, which is usually discussed at length by both the 
classical and early Byzantine moralists, has been omitted by the 
patriarch in his letter to Boris.!? Instead, Photios concentrates 
on the quickness and depth of the ruler's mind because these 
qualities, or their lack of, shape up his manner of governing; 
quickness of mind cannot be acquired through exercise; 
however, one may be able to get some experience in various 
worldly matters through observing the things of life and 
consorting with older and wiser people: 


"For practice, strengthened by imitation, willpower and 
direction, reaches an advantageous end, if the power of 
Heaven does not counteract" 17 


!* Cf. Pope Nicholas I, Responsa, Cap. LI: about the polygamic 
practices among the pagan Bulgarians. 


IS Citurov, Ideologija, pp. 54 - 55, argues that this passage of the letter 
should be interpreted in the context of the classical Ge belief that the 
good ruler must have good formal education. 


"H Phot., Epistulae 1, Ep. 1, pp. 22.663 - 23.673: spátic yap uae 
xai DouAg Kai Óvxxeupiae, Kp&ToS avXNaBobca, TIC &vw0ev pomi ovK 
QVTLTPATTOUANC, eic ovupépov TéNoc ToBaiver. 
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This is a locus communis that can be traced back to the 
classical Greek orators.'?! In the middle Byzantine period, the 
ruler's need of a good formal education was discussed, for the 
first time, not by Photios but by Pseudo-Basil; his pupil, 
however, was not an adult "barbaric" ruler but an adolescent 
Byzantine prince. — 

In the second place, in order to develop a sense of 
rulership, a prince needs to be given some advice concerning 
his future utilitas publica. ln the letter, the pervading theme in 
this group of counsels is the ruler's care for the unity and well- ` 
being of his nation. It is interpreted exclusively in the spirit of 
classical political ethics, with an emphasis on the legal aspect 
of policy making. 

The topic that links the counsels concerning the ruler's 
private life with the ones concerning his public conduct is 
friendship. That friendship must not provoke abuse of power 
and corruption is a concept, which Photios has borrowed from 
Isokrates' and Pseudo-Isokrates' orations To Nikokles and To 


.... P! See Ps.-Isocr., Ad Demon. 40; Isocr., Ad Nicocl. 13; cf. also Ps.- 
Basil, Cap. adhort. 15 (XXVIII D 7 - 10). Further references to Isokrates 
are made on the basis of Mathieu-Brémond's edition: see Isocrate, Discours. 


| '2 Ps Baal, Cap. adhort. XXI (IIeoi wouóeóaewg): On Studying the 
Holy Scripture; cap. XLIX (IIeoi uéXergG ypadwy): On Studying History; 
and cap. LVI (IIepi àvayvóowec ypaday): On Studying Literature. 
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Demonikos.'? 

Lawfulness (evvopica) and legitimacy of power (évvopoç 
apxn) are, according to Photios, the two main factors that guar- 
antee the stability of a regime. The one and only form of gover- 
nment capable of providing law and order in society is monar- 
chy (BaotXeia); obversely, tyranny (7upavvic) brings in nothing 
else but lawlessness and social discord."^ Tyrants tend to 
disregard the acts of injustice directed against society, and to 


73 This is a series of counsels dealing with how one can choose one’s 
friends and what one has to do in order to keep them. See, for example, 
Phot., Epistulae 1, Ep. 1, p. 24.712-713; cf. Ps.-Basil, Cap. adhort. 16 
(XXIX A 13 - B 2). See also Phot., Epistulae 1, Ep. 1, p. 24.714-717; cf. 
Sirach. 28, 13-15. And more: Phot., Epistulae 1, pp. 24.718 - 25.747; cf. 
Ps.-Isocr., Ad Demon 24; and Ps.-Isocr., Ad Demon. 26; Ps.-Basil, Cap. 
adhort. 23 (XXXIII A 6 - 8); see also Isocr., Ad Nicocl. 27 and Ps.-Basil, 
Cap. adhort. 5S (XLIX B 11 - 14). And, finally, Phot., Epistulae |, p. 
25.748 -26.765; cf. Ps.-Isocr., Ad Demon. 22; Isocr., Ad Nicocl. 26; Ps.- 
Basil, Cap. adhort. 26 (XXIII D 5 - 8). 


'* Basileia is synonymous with care for the people and intolerance of 
crimes against society while tyranny stands for disregard of social justice and 
abuse of power. See Phot., Epistulae I, p. 26.786-788: "Therefore, govern 
your subjects by leaning not on your tyranny bui ox ueir ycudwill. Because 
[the people's] goodwill is a better and safer foundadou ci tue regime than 
fear; and it is obtained through virtue, hard work and care for one's 
subjects." (&oxe roívv» Toy Umqkócv ui) emoioc Tvpavvids, AAAG TÌ TOV 
&pxopuévov eüvoíq: eUvoux yap uéitov àpxijc Bá0pov xai àaoaAéorepov 1) 
$ófloc. Toüro ÔÈ APETV TE KTHOLG TOLET Kai oi Kept TÒ Groot TÓVOL kai 
Ppovridec.) 
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punish only these crimes, which affect them personally.!'^ A 
governor must not place himself above the laws adopted by 
him; he must abide by the nation's laws more strictly than 
anybody else. He should exercise his authority firmly, but not 
through inflicting penalty on his subjects because "those, who 
cannot lead the people wisely, easily resort to punishment" 
(oirwveg &Topíq Tov Snuaywyeiv owhpdvwc Emi Tò KONG (ew 
rpémovrau pwdiwco). Punishment could be inflicted by any ruler, 
even "the most tyrannical one" (o rvpavrukoTaTOoG); wise 
leadership, on the other hand, could be provided only by 
someone who is "the best ruler" (o apxtxwtaroc); "for the 
virtue of a ruler lies not in the destruction of his subjects but in 
his ability to make them better and more numerous" (een 
Ópxovrog Aperi) un d0cipew, OÄAAO *AetovuG Kai BeXriovaG 
Zoe TOUS &pxopévovg)."* These counsels are, for the most 
part, direct borrowings from Isokrates, namely from his 


25 Thid., p. 26.766-774. See esp. ibid., p. 26.771-774: "on the contrary, 
it pertains to a legitimate ruler to endure, humanely, other people’s injustice 
[affecting] him and his authority, while punishing and straightening out the 
injustice [affecting] others as well as society" (oi pè» Tépavvor à ouer TOY 
&ównpárov koi TH eiG G&AAHAOVG WOAAEKLG UTepopi0LP, WiKpaG bE Ta ei 
éauTovc é£erátovau- Baoréwco Óé Eore Kai &pxitic évvop.eTá TG Epyov Ta 
èr eig éavróv ditavOpanwc dénen, rà Ôè eig ko.à xai eiq iXX AovG 
ó.kaicG ÓvevOereiv xoi dueEGryerv). 


De Thid., p. 26.792-27.804. 
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Oration to Nikokles.’”’ Photios was the first Byzantine author 
after Synesios, and until Theophilact of Ochrid the only one, 
who offered a classical-style definition of rvpavri.?* | 

In order to be a good leader of his nation, the ruler must 
have fair judgment of his subjects: 


"he must be able to find out, in more than one way, 
what they think and only then try to make them share his 
friendship, government and decision making". '? 


A governor could be "the best judge" (ò xpt7n¢ &proroç) 
of other people's deeds only if he is his own most severe critic: 


" And how do you think you will be viewed by the others 
when they see that you are not accountable for deeds for 


127 [socr., Ad Nicocl. 24; 23: about the ruler seeming ready to punish but 
avoiding punishment; and Isocr., Ad Nicocl. 9. 


75 A similar, classical-style definition of tyranny as opposed to basileia 
is given by the early twelfth-century moralist, Archbishop Theophylact of 
Ochrid: see the chapters 6 7ipavvoc and 76 ToU Baothéws káXXoc in idem, 
Paideia Basilike, pp. 194 - 200. 


7? Phot., Epistulae 1, Ep, 1, p. 29.865-872: voXXaxó0ev det roy 
&pxovra Onpevery TY VINKOWY TAG YYWpPAC, xoi OVTWG kouwovoig xpfjoüa 
Q$uMaG Kai &pxfc kai BovrAeuvpaTwv. 
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which they are being subject to punishment?" 


The nation's leader must set up an example by performing 
good deeds himself.?! He must show that he cares for all his 
subjects: as a result, those, who are good, will become excel- 
lent while those, who are not good, will change for the better; 
"for this is the task of the truly legitimate authority and 
supervision" .!?? ! 

A ruler must not ignore the Law under any pretext."?^ In 
his expose of tyranny, Photios seems to have borrowed ideas 
not only from Isokrates (and Pseudo-Isokrates) but also from 
Dio of Prusa, namely from his discourse On Royalty and 
Tyranny which, as Bibliotheka shows, he knew well. 

Ín the letter to Boris, lawfulness is also discussed in 
connection with the selection of judges and the appointment of 


1% Tbid., p. 29.873-877, esp. p. 29.876-877: aac 5é éxeivouc oie. oor 
Lareb vau, Hvixa év ot; &veüOvvóv oe KaOopHotv, abtoi dixac eiümpárrea- 
Ga duxacobyrou; Cf. Isocr., Ad Nicocl. 33. 


31 Thid., p. 29.878-881. 


'2 Tbid., p. 29.882-885: robro yap WC GANGS doc évvóuov xoi 
ETLOTAOLAG. 


3 The first and, probably, the only Byzantine political moralist, who 
subscribes to Plato’s concept of the enlightened tyranny, is the thirteenth- 
century author Thomas Magister: he argues that tyrants, who surround 
themselves with wise people, are wise. Cf. Blum, Byzantinische Fürstenspie- 
gel, p. 136. 
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aides to the ruler. According to Photios, the good judge should 
be able to quickly grasp "the nature of right" (rv rob duxaiou 
. $vow) and apply it to practice; he should be unyielding to 
corruption and pressure from above; impartiality, love of justice 
and hate for injustice should be his only guiding principles." 
Furthermore, only virtuous people should be appointed to top 
positions because any lawless act, performed by the ruler's 
aides, may make the people angry with the ruler himself. 
For some reason, the early Byzantine political moralists did not 
concern themselves with these problems, which makes Photios 
the first Byzantine author to have ever discussed them." 
Demagoguery and perjury are qualities unworthy of a 
ruler. His public conduct must be neither crowd-pleasing, nor 
haughty; the governor must abide by the "happy mean" (7 
peoórgra) instead." He must know how to keep his word; 
and he should avoid making hasty promises because "a rash 
oath is an easily procured perjury" (eoozernc ópkoc TPdKELPOG 


"^ Phot., Epistulae I, Ep. 1, p. 28.844-850. 


5 [bid., p. 29.861-864. Cf. Isocr., Ad Nicocl. 27; Ps.-Isocr., Ad 
Demon. 37; and Ps.-Basil., Cap. adhort. 33 (XXXVII P 9 - C 10). 


5$ According to Hunger, Literatur, vol. I, pp. 160 - 161, Pseudo-Basil 
was the author who revived the Byzantines’ interest in the moral aspects of 
jurisdiction; he was inspired by Emperor Basil's legislative activities. Cf. 
Ps.-Basil, Cap. adhort. 32 (Ilep dexacoobvnc); 36 (Ilep &pxfc); 45 (Ilep 
&pxóvrov). 


'57 Phot., Epistulae I, Ep. 1, p. 30.918-921. 
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évLopkíia). ?? 

Photios considers two situations, which may undermine the 
stability of any regime. These are: the occurrence of unexpected 
events or disasters, and the abrupt manner of carrying out 
reforms. As for the occurrence of disasters, experience (7 
Tepa) has shown that there are no hopeless situations provided 
that the ruler is prudent and persists in his efforts to govern 
well. "Being aware of the vicissitudes and insecurity in human 
affairs" (ooe yap TÒ dh ékárepa TPENTOV koi &OTATOV KOL 
aBéBavov TOv. avOpwrivwy), wise and stable people endure 
misfortunes with stoicism. Sensible are the people who are 
capable of foreseeing the coming trouble and avoid it; however, 
equally sensible are the people capable of surviving a disaster 
that has already taken place."? Secondly, it is difficult to 
make innovations (ai xawvdrntec) in society because, apart 
from all the other problems which they create, innovations 
upset the mind and provoke society to slander and abuse; 
nevertheless, every now and then, a ruler needs to carry out 
reforms; if he is skilled in governance and receives divine help 
as well, his efforts may meet with success." ^ Finally, the 
prince must never persecute former plotters because this, too, 


5? Ibid., p. 30.922-926. Cf. Ps.-Isocr., Ad Demon. 22. 


'? Ibid., p. 36.1099-1117. Cf. Ps.-Isocr., Ad Demon. 42; Pe Baal, 
Cap. adhort. 38 (XL D 1 - 14). m 


40 Tbid., pp. 36.1118 - 37.1148. 
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may undermine his rule. '^! 

Photios’ admonitions on governance end with several 
counsels concerning the ruler's ability to win, and keep, the 
people's goodwill, which is the intangible asset of legitimate 
authority." The ruler must never forget that "the prosperity 
of one's subjects bears testimony to the ultimate prudence and 
justice of one's rule".!* 

The things, which a ruler must do in order to make himself 
useful to his country, were called rœ Trpo by the classical 
political moralists. As we have seen, Photios closely follows the 
classical patterns. In addition, he describes the relationship 
between the ruler and his subjects as a capita-membra relation- 
ship: 


"Do good to your subjects and protect them because 
they are the sinews of your rule, and your own limbs. 
If they are scattered, there is a danger that your rule 


^ Ibid., pp. 35.1094 -36.1098. 


'2 [bid., p. 37.1154-1156: words are an efficient weapon; "power 
combined with persuasion skills can score a double victory" (xetpeg apa 
perà Nóyyov ÓvrXobv rpómatov). Ibid., p. 37.1160-1162: helping everybody, 
and especially those in need, bears "testimony to [the rulcr'sj statesmanship 
and sensibility" (&pxuxrG Kai éxéópovog óuavoíac). 


143 [bid., p. 38.1163-1164: ù ebdarpovia trav bretovoiwy &kpav 
&vaknpiTre. cbveow Kai duxacootyny THC €£ovoiag. Cf. Isocr., Ad Nicocl. 
31. 
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may be destroyed, too."'“ 


The prince must attribute to God the success in his private 
life, and in the public affairs of his state." In conclusion, 
Photios writes: 


"In short, may you be for me a paragon and an 
example of every virtue and piety not only to your 
subjects but also a good and great inspiration to the 
entire human race after you to accomplish good and 
great things. "146 


The patriarch adds a final touch of Christianity to this 
classical picture of the ideal governor by reminding Boris that, 
if he abides by the above-mentioned regulations, he will be 
granted access to the eternal Heavenly Kingdom, which will 
become his inalienable inheritance and perpetual abode, and 


/^' Phot., Epistulae 1, Ep. 1, p. 35.1091-1093: evepyer@v Tò iT jkoov 
TEPLPPOUPEL oc TÅG &PXIS veüpa Kai oixeia pédy: éxekvov yap 6. a00€r- 
TOV, kívÓvvoG Kai THY geit ovyKaTaNveoba: ££ovaíav. 


“5 Thid., p. 38.1165-1169. Cf. Ps.-Basil, Cap. adhort. 65 (LVI A 9 - 
11). | 


"7 Tbid., pp. 39.1180 - 40.1205. See esp. ibid., p. 40.1202-1205: einc 
por THONG Oger Kai evoeBeiacs oU Toi; UTS oè uóvov ÙTOYPAUÒÇ Kai 
Tapadueypa, ANAG Kai TQ ETÀ Oé tarri TOV avOpwTwY yéver Ka} Kai 
LEYÁNN Kai KANA Kai peyada korepya(ouévy Tapaivedtc. 
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where he will experience supernatural and divine delight.'*’ 
This last statement is, no doubt, a reflection of the Christian 
belief that virtuous life is a ladder (xNipo£) to Heaven. 

Without ever using the word ógpokparía - let us not forget 
that, by the ninth century, this word had become synonymous 
with oxAoxpaTia, i. e., "rule of the mob" - Photios actually 
describes an idealized version of the Athenian democracy. Even 
the terminology, which he uses, is largely borrowed from the 
classical moralists: e. g., well-being (evéatpovia) of the people 
and the ruler's care (vp0vowx) for them; lawfulness (evvopia) 
and lawlessness (vopovopuiío) in society; popular consensus 
(kov) óóvovo) and social discord (dtxooracia); legitimate 
power (évvouog apxn, Or BaotAcia), tyranny (rupavvic), the 
citizens’ goodwill (evvorw), and so on. The nation is usually 
referred to as either moMreío,, or zozotc- the citizens are called 
ZOO, vANKooL, and apxopevor. Yet, unlike Agapetos and 
Pseudo-Basil, Photios does not refer to the archon as being the 
citizens’ co-servant (ovvdovAoc). 

Has Photios, in his letter to Boris, allowed any deviation 
from the classical standards of xaAox’ayadie’)? For one thing, 
the omission of valor (&vdpeia) in the portrait of the ideal ruler 
is a noticeable departure from the Classics "77 The patriarch 


4? Thid., p. 40.1205-1208. 


48 ' Avdpeia is one of the so-called four basic virtues, usually recom- 
mended en masse by the classical political moralists. The other three are 
wisdom (dodia or $pórqotc), sense of justice (6cxavocbyn), and prudence 
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. believes that kindness and philanthropy are qualities much more 
important than valor.'^ This may be a reflection of the then 
widely shared belief in the exceptional importance of such 
characteristics as piety (eboéfevo) and charity ($uNov0pomío), 
which were emphasized mostly at the expense of the ruler’s | 
general’s skills. In fact, in Byzantium, valor and general- 
Ship were restored to the list of the ideal ruler's qualities only 


(0$poobvy). 


' Phot., Epistulae I, Ep. 1, p. 28.856-860: in times of war, a ruler 
must decorate himself not so much with valor as with kindness and 
philanthropy with regard to his subjects. And also ibid., p. 37.1149-1153: 
the ruler must lean on the goodwill (7 ebvoco) of the people; the best way of 
winning their support is to use persuasion, make benefaction and do justice. 
The goodwill of the ruled is a thing "more powerful and secure than 
weapons, bravery and military skills" (ótX«v koi &vópe(oG Kai aTpaTHyias 
KPATQALOTEPOV kai àoQaéorepov béie THY EDVOLAY TOv &pxouévov), for 
if the people's goodwill disappears, with it will disappear the ruler's 
authority. Cf. Isocr., Ad Nicocl. 21; Ps.-Basil, Cap. adhort. 40 (XLI B 6 - 
9 A). 


5 As could be seen from the "discourses on rulership", which are 
incorporated in some Byzantine historical works of the seventh through the 
ninth century, the then largely prevalent tendency was to emphasize the 
emperor's charity and piety at the expense of his military skills and valor: 
see Citurov, Ideologija, pp. 19 - 31. 
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in the eleventh century. ' On the other hand, Photios seems 
to agree with the classics that, inasmuch as the ruler does good 
to his nation, he may be of any origin; the letter to Boris makes 
no references to the "aristocratic ideal", according to which a 
monarch could rule well only if he were of noble descent.'? 
In the second place, Photios does not believe in "enlight- 
ened tyrants": according to him, society must be governed 
exclusively by the Law, and the prince must not withdraw the 
application of a rule for superior motives. As a whole, Photios’ 
ideas of legislation and legitimate power fit into the cultural and 
political context of Hellenistic Greece, and the model ruler 
recommended to Boris is not Moses, the universal lawgiver, but 
the ideal governor of the Athenian politeia. Indeed, the classical 
concept of evvoyia had been widely accepted by the early 
Christian moralists, which explains why the classical mirrors 
for princes could so easily be Christianized on the surface. ^? 


5! How generalship became, once again, an important feature of the 
ideal ruler's portrait is discussed by Kazhdan, "Imperial Propaganda", pp. 
13 - 27. Later, in the eleventh through the thirteenth centuries, the Byzantine 
political moralists assigned special importance to the ruler's soldierly duties. 
Cf. Hunger, Literatur, vol. I, pp. 162 - 164: on Kekaumenos, Blemmydes 
and Thomas Magister. | 


3 In Byzantium, the “aristocratic ideal" began to be cultivated only at 
the very end of the ninth century: see Kazhdan, "The Aristocracy", pp. 43 - 
57. 


5 Dagron, "Lawful Society and Legitimate Power", pp. 35 - 36. 
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' This, in turn, explains why the Christian moralist Photios did 
not shy from the prescriptions of his pagan predecessors. 

Surprisingly, the patriarch does not discuss the divine 
origin of the Christian ruler's authority. * In the letter to .. 
Boris, there are no references to the ruler as being "of the same 
nature as God" (wpyoovovog Pew), or the "imitation of God" 
(uipmoug Pew); probably, these epithets were reserved exclusive- 
ly for Byzantine emperors. Or, maybe, Photios did not believe 
that a temporal ruler could be "of the same nature as God"? 

Photios says nothing about the ruler's role as an intermedi- 
ary between his subjects and God: in his opinion, the ruler's 
religious obligations amount to educating his people in piety, 
making concessions to the Church, and leaning on its authority 
in times of trouble. "To Caesar what is Caesar's, to God what 
is God's": it is not the ruler but the clergy who are entitled to 
acting as intermediaries between man and God. Not only that 
but the Christian ruler's prerogative of presiding over local 
ecclesiastical councils is not even mentioned in the letter. 

The overall impression of the letter to Boris is that, 


5 There is only one vague reference, in the admonitory part of the 
letter, to the divine origin of the prince's authority; this seems to be a topos 
borrowed from Isokrates rather, than the Fathers. See Phot., Epistulae I, Ep. 
1, p. 26.781-785: "the greater a man’s power, the more he should excel in 
virtue" (ðo É r.c Tpoéxev T) GPX], TODOUT® xpewarei Tporebew xai TH 
ó&per?). He, who does the opposite, commits a triple sin: he destroys his 
own self; provokes to evil those, who see him; and makes people curse God 
because He has given him so much power. Cf. Isocr., Ad Nicocl. 11. 
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according to Photios, the ideal government of a Christian 
country rests on two types of concord, or symphonia. These 
are: the union between the temporal power and the Church, on 
one hand, and the concord between the ruler and the citizenry, 
on the other. Of course, this concord between the ruler and the 
ruléd should not be interpreted as a "social contract"; neverthe- 
less, it implies that not only the citizens may be held responsi- 
ble before the ruler but also that the ruler may be held responsi- 
ble before the citizens. The ruler’s responsibility before God is 
hardly mentioned at all. ` 

Photios seems to have drawn his ideas of governance from 
Isocrates, Dio of Prusa and the encyclopedist Stobaios rather, 
than Plato and Aristotle. He was greatly influenced by the 
representatives of the Second Sophistic, whom he admired: the 
mixture of Cynicism and Stoicism characteristic of Dio’s 
orations is easily discernible in Photios’ admonitions on 
rulership. At the same time, the Jewish-Christian literature of 
edifying nature does not seem to have been used, by Photios, 
as a direct source of ideas: in the letter to Boris, one does not 
come across borrowings from Philo or Pseudo-Philo; neither are 
there any direct borrowings from Eusebios of Caesarea, 
Synesios of Cyrene, or Deacon Agapetos. 

It would be interesting to see how Photios’ concepts of a 
model Christian government relate to the concepts of societas 
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christiana? propagated by his West European contemporari- 
es: after all, in the sixth through the ninth centuries, the West 
European high-ranking clergy had amassed a considerable 
amount of pedagogical literature, which they presented to 
Christian kings; this genre was particularly popular in the days 
of the later Carolingian rulers, and Photios’ contemporary, 
Hincmar of Rheims, was one of its well-known representatives 
and most prolific writers. For comprehensible reasons, I 
cannot afford extensive parallels here, yet certain similarities, 
and differences, cannot pass unnoticed. 

The existing similarities between Photios' ideal govern- 
ment, on one hand, and that of the West European moralists, on 
the other, could easily be attributed to common classical 
sources. In Late Antiquity and the early Middle Ages, however, 
the Western moralists had added some new ideas to the legacy 
of the classics: these were, in the first place, St. Augustine's 
concept of the felix imperator, St. Ambrose's concept of the 
ruler as an imago et vicarius Dei, and Pope Gregory I's concept 
of humilitas as the basis of rulership. These conceptions of 
political power have also found reflection in the Western 
European admonitory literature of the latter part of the ninth 
century. 


55 Pope Nicholas I's ideas of societas christiana will be discussed in the 
next chapter. 


56 Cf. Anton, Fürstenspiegel und Herrscherethos in der Karolingerzeit, | 
see esp. pp. 357 - 448. 
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Being a Byzantine, Photios does not subscribe to any of 
these views of the origins and nature of kingship. For one 
thing, Photios does not define kingship as a ministerium dei; for 
another, despite his hatred of tyranny, he does not identify the 
tyrant-ruler with the Antichrist, as Hrabanus Maurus does. At 
the same time, Photios' ideal government closely resembles the 
model prescribed by a seventh-century author, Isidore of 
Seville, who believes that the main virtutes regiae are pietas 
and iusticia, and that it is through them that the ruler's utilitas 
publica can materialize; unlike Isidore, however, Photios does 
not define rulership as a donum Dei."" Photios’ ideal ruler 
bears closer semblance to its Hellenistic prototype than any of 
the ninth-century Western "ideal rulers" do. 

In Photios' opinion, Christian society is built upon two 
main principles, and these are: strict observance of the Ortho- 
dox.dogma and universal recognition of the Law. Unlike 
Eusebios of Caesarea's "real" Constantine, Photios' "Constant- 
ine" is neither God's vicar on Earth, nor law incarnate; he is a 


'S7 Isidore, Sententiae III.51, in PL 83, col. 723. In Western Europe, 
Isidore's concepts of Christian government seem to have been very popular 
among the ninth-century moralists. For example, in his Liber de rectoribus 
christianus, presented to Lothaire II in 858/859, Sedulius Scottus offers a 
detailed expose of the ruler's virtue (above all, piety and love for justice), 
and links it with the well-being of the people. However, Sedulius believes 
that, in his capacity of Christ's vicar on Earth, Lothaire should also be 
recognized as the head of his nation's church. See Anton, Fürstenspiegel und 

Herrscherethos in der Karolingerzeit, p. 256 sqq. 
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ruler who does not place himself above the Law, and may be 
held accountable for his deeds; as regards the Church, the ruler 
tends to be its servant rather, than its master. 

Because the patriarch did not write another work on 
lawfulness and legitimacy of power. If it is impossible to say 
whether, in the course of time, his legal philosophy underwent 
a certain evolution, or not. In any event, thanks to the combina- 
tion between the basic elements of a catechisis held for adult 
converts, on one hand, and the basics of the classical paideia of 
archons, on the other, the letter to Boris turned out to be a 
unique document which is illustrative of the marriage of 
Christianity and the classics in Photios' mind. 


c/ Reception of Photios' Letter at the Bulgarian Court 


Was the patriarch's call for piety and morality in politics 
heard at the Bulgarian court? While the Greek missionaries sent 
by Photios were obviously capable of spreading the "straight" 
dogma among the new converts, the spread of a certain type of 
legal culture among the Bulgarians was a different matter. 
Could Bulgaria be turned into a country that would be faithful 


138 According to some scholars, Photios is the author of the prooimion 
(introduction) to the Epanagogue. See, for example, Simon, "Legislation as 
Both a World Order and a Legal Order", pp. 1 - 25, and esp. pp. 16 - 18: 
Photios for Basil I. Cf. also Dagron, "Lawful Society and Legitimate 
Power", pp. 31 - 31; and Lokin, "Law and Legislation in the Law Books", 
pp. 78 -79. 
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to both Byzantine Christianity and the Roman spirit, which was 
characterized by a supremacy of the Law? 

Modern scholars seem to agree that the patriarch's letter 
was given a cool reception in Bulgaria, and that it was altogeth- 
er ignored by Boris-Michael for two main reasons: one, it was 
impossible for this complicated text to be properly translated 
into the contemporary Bulgarian vernacular because it is 
rendered in classical Greek and, apart from its Atticizing style, 
it abounds in Christian terms which, at that time, had no 
Bulgarian equivalents; two, with his country in turmoil 
. because of the recent conversion to Byzantine Christianity, 
Boris had other, more important things to do and was unable to 
take interest in the patriarch's admonitions.'9 As a result, the 
letter did not fulfil its task of educating the Bulgarian ruler in 


5? For example, Dujtev, "Au lendemain", pp. 107 - 109, argues that the 
letter could not have been translated into the Bulgarian vernacular because 
of its lofty rhetorical style and abstract theological phraseology. 


‘© Most scholars agree that Boris ignored the patriarch’s letter because 
it was not concerned with any of the practical issues, which the Bulgarian 
ruler had to deal with: see, for example, Zlatarski, Istorija I/2, pp. 83 - 84; 
Obolensky, The Commonwealth, pp. 119 - 120; Héfélé, Histoire, IV, p. 436 
sqq.; Hergenróther, Photius, vol. I, pp. 604 - 617; Pertusi, // pensiero, p. 
715. Odorico, "La lettre", p. 88, argues that the only reason why Photios 
wrote this letter to Boris was because he wanted to show Bulgarians that now 
they were his, Photios', spiritual subjects. 
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religion and rulership.!*! 

While there is a certain amount of truth in these assertions, 
their unreserved acceptance by modern scholarship raises 
another set of questions: was the patriarch really as naíve as to 
send a sophisticated tract to an uncouth "barbarian"? was the 
letter only meant to present Boris with some sort of a spiritual 
exercise which, after the fashion of the Stoics, would lead the - 
prince toward meditation on himself? and who was going to 
translate this complicated text into the vernacular of the prince? 

In the first place, it is hard to imagine that a man, who had 
spent years in the imperial foreign office, would make the 
mistake of sending an important foreigner a message, which is 
not interpretable. In reality, Greek had been the language of 
diplomatic discourse between Byzantines and Bulgarians for 
over one hundred and fifty years prior to Bulgaria's conversion. 
. For years, the people serving as interpreters and scribes at the - 
Bulgarian court had been translating the "highbrow" Greek of 
the Byzantine formal letters into the vernacular of the Bulgarian 


"TI See, for example, Gjuzelev, "Carigradskijat Fotiev model", p. 30: "In 
spite of being an exceptional document as far as the theory of governance is 
concerned, Photios' letter to Boris was unable live up to its author's expecta- 
tions. This was due not only to the fact that, because of its didactic and 
sophisticated nature, the letter turned out to be indigestible spiritual 
nourishment for the Bulgarian ruler but also to fact that, in 865 and 866, the 
situation in Bulgaria was quite complicated, and the prince chose to deal with 
the pagan opposition rather, than try to abide by the standards of behavior 
recommended by Patriarch Photios." | 
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rulers and their aides; they were also capable of writing the 
Bulgarian rulers’ letters in Greek. Greek was used by the 
Bulgarian government for domestic purposes, too, as could be 
seen from the surviving Proto-Bulgarian inscriptions of the 
eighth through the tenth centuries.'* 

In the second place, the Christian terminology of Photios’ 
letter could not have raised any serious obstacles to its transla- 
tion into the Bulgarians' vernacular, either. Apart from having 
quite a few Christians among his subjects, Boris seems to 
have had some aides, whose immediate task was to closely 
monitor the process of the country's Christianization; these 
people were obviously capable of providing counsel on compli- 
cated ecclesiastical matters as well. In other words, the 


162 On the Greek koine, in which the Proto-Bulgarian inscriptions were 
written, see BeSevliev, Die Protobulgarische Inschriften, p. 30 sqq. See also 
Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, p. 546: "the only Greeks, before the 
twelfth-century satirists, who wrote in the living Greek language of their day 
were the Bulgarian Crown's Greek employees". 


"7 That the Bulgarian ruler had great numbers of Christians among his 
subjects, and that he had the intention of becoming a Christian too, could be 
seen from a letter, which Pope Nicholas I wrote to Louis the German in 864. 
Cf. Pope Nicholas I, Ep. 26, MGH Epistolae V1, p. 293.1-9. 


' That the prince had such councilors is proven by the fact that, in 866, 
he was capable of asking the pope some very specific questions about 
complicated ecclesiastical matters. See Pope Nicholas I, Responsa, caps. 
XCII - XCIV. 
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reason why Photios' treatise letter was ignored by the prince 
was not because it could not be tránslated into Bulgarian, or 
because no one at the Bulgarian court knew how to interpret 
Christian terminology. | 

The patriarch's letter, howevet, seems to have simply 
disappeared at the Bulgarian court. Its mysterious disappearance - 
could be attributed to the shift in Boris' foreign policy which 
occurred shortly after the letter was received. Threatened with 
a rebellion, the prince suppressed the pagan opposition with 
cruelty. Whether because he feared further dissent among his 
people, or because he was disappointed with the patriarch's 
refusal to grant ecclesiastical autonomy to Bulgaria, Boris 
decided to abandon Byzantine Christianity and to turn to the 
West. The Greeks were expelled from Bulgaria. The papal 
missionaries, who arrived in Bulgaria by the end of 866, took 
to establishing the Latin ritual in the country. Maybe part of 
their job, as they saw it, was to make Boris destroy all the 
documents that linked him with the patriarchate of Constantino- 
ple. Had Photios' letter survived this short-lived "Latin 
episode" in Boris-Michael's policy, at the end of the century it 
might have become one of the first documents to be translated 
into Slavonic by the nascent Bulgarian literary schools. 


'65 The details of Boris’ manoeuvering between Constantinople and Rome 
are discussed by Vojnov, "Njakoi váprosi", pp. 279 - 309, and Gjuzelev, 
"Bálgarija i Rimskata cárkva", pp. 275 - 283. 


Chapter III 


POPE NICHOLAS I, BULGARIA AND THE RE-STATE- 
. MENT OF ROMAN UNIVERSALISM 


1. Nicholas I: the Pope as Monarch of the Christian Universe 


In spite of Bardas' recent assassination, by the spring and 
early summer of 866 things seemed to be going pretty well for 
Patriarch. Photios. Thanks to his missionary enterprises, the 
influence of the Byzantine church was expanding, and with it 
. was expanding the influence of the empire. With the Ignatian 
opposition temporarily broken and paralyzed, Photios was now 
firmly in control of the internal affairs of the Byzantine church. 

It is hard to say when, and under what circumstances, 
Pope Nicholas I found out about Bulgaria's conversion. 
However, as suddenly as Boris-Michael had embraced Byzan- 
tine Christianity, he rejected it. When, in the late summer of 
866, the pope heard that Bulgaria was ready to break away 
from Constantinople and turn to Rome, he rejoiced and thanked 
God, over and over again, for this was the best thing that had 
happened to him for as long as he had occupied the chair of St. 
Peter's. His policy of attempting to establish Roman universal- 
ism on a solid foundation had earned him not only the animosi- 
ty of Michael III and Photios but also that of some powerful 
figures in the West. 

Of a disposition naturally harsh and strong-willed, Nicholas 
I had been acting as a man whose divinely instituted authority 
placed him above churchmen and secular rulers alike. Unlike 
Photios, however, the pope did not enjoy the unreserved 
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support of a great secular power; on the contrary, the Holy 
Roman Emperor Louis II sided with his brother, Lothaire Il, in 
the affair which Nicholas called "a scandal in the Church". 

The situation, in which Pope Nicholas I found himself in 
the summer of 866, seemed rather depressing. The Byzantine 
emperor had already refused to transfer Illyricum (with 
Salonica) back to the Apostolic See. At that point, Moravia's 
affiliation with the papacy was only a formality: due to the 
missionary activities of the East Frankish church, the country 
had been practically cut off from direct papal control for 
decades and, for the past three years, a Byzantine mission had 
been operating among the Moravian people. Bulgaria's newly 
proclaimed union with Constantinople, on the other hand, had 
practically barred Rome from spreading its influence to parts of 
Eastern Central, and most of South Eastern, Europe. Charles 
the Bald (843 - 877) and the West Frankish clergy gave 
Nicholas I a lot of trouble, too. 

Yet, although weakened by illness, Nicholas 1 remained 
active not only in the affairs of the Church but also in politics 
in general. Not to speak of smaller matters, between 858 and 
865, the pope had busied himself with several major issues, 
each of which affected, in one way or another, the lives of his 
contemporaries. 

In the first place, there were the Carolingian rulers! who 


' The following summary of Pope Nicholas I’ dealings with the 
Carolingians, Hincmar of Rheims and John of Ravenna is based on: 
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were involved in endless fights among themselves: there was 
ever war either between Charles the Bald and his half-brother, 
Louis the German (825 - 876), or between each of those 
sovereigns and their respective sons. Then there was the 
complicated question of Lothaire Us divorce: apart from ` 
getting his relatives involved in it, Lothaire II succeeded in 
winning the support of some of the Frankish clergy who, at 
their local synods, suspended his marriage and thus presented 
the pope with yet another proof of their insubordination to 
Rome. In the middle of this ordeal, Nicholas I found himself 
confronted by the Emperor Louis II who had come to Italy 
(864) to intervene on behalf of some archbishops who had 
supported Lothaire and who had been excommunicated by the 
pope. Intimidated by her husband's conduct, Lothaire’s 
repudiated wife had come to Rome, too, and was begging the 
pope to annul her marriage. Nicholas I remained unmoved: he 
exhorted all the parties involved to chastity and piety, and the 
whole affair ended with the excommunication of Lothaire’s 
mistress (January, 866); Lothaire II, for his part, went on 
asking for divorce. 

Nicholas also intervened on behalf of Charles the Bald’s 
daughter, Judith, whose third marriage, to the duke of Flanders, 
had provoked her father’s anger. The pope declared that 


McKitterick, The Frankish Kingdoms under the Carolingians; Haller, Das 
Papstum, vol. II; Roy, Saint Nichoias I; and Mann, The Lives of the Popes, 
vol. III, pp. 70 - 140. 
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- Judith's union with the duke was, from a canonical point of 
view, legitimate, which further infuriated her father. Charles 
had other grievances, too, for Solomon, the king of Brittany, 
continued his predecessor's policy of attempting to free his 
country from all dependence on Charles the Bald, and its 
bishops from all subjection to any archbishop in Charles' 
kingdom. Solomon tried to obtain Nicholas I’s support of his 
policy of ecclesiastical independence; the pope, however, told 
him that his country's ecclesiastical question could be discussed 
only when peace had been made between him and Charles. 
However, to describe Nicholas I as a Christian moralist 
whose policy amounted to nothing else but exhorting adulterous, 
or greedy, secular princes to virtue would be a gross understate- 
ment. As I have already mentioned, Nicholas I was one of the 
most assertive popes in the history of the Church. The theme 
dominating his pontificate was that of the divinely instituted 
papal authority which, by virtue of its origin, was superior to 
all earthly powers. While the complicated relations among the 
Carolingian rulers were a reflection of the growing fragmenta- 
tion of the empire once founded by Charlemagne, the papal 
policy with regard to the Carolingians was an attempt, on the 
part of Nicholas I, to revive the imperium Romanum by 
bringing the scattered, and mutually hostile, centers of political 
power in the West into submission to Rome. 
. There was undoubtedly an element of personal drama in 
each of the numerous affairs, which shook the foundations of 
the once solid Carolingian empire. However, because of the 
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status of the people involved in them, each of those affairs had 
serious political ramifications and affected the whole of Western 
Christendom. Lothaire II was, actually, trying to secure his 
dynastic succession to the throne of Lorraine by obtaining a 
divorce from his childless wife and legitimizing the two sons he 
had with his mistress; in this, he was supported by his brother, 
Louis II, who had no sons of his own. As for Judith and 
Baldwin of Flanders, an angered Baldwin could have allied 
himself with the pagan Norsemen, who were inflicting so much 
damage on Western Christendom. Finally, the incessant warfare 
between Louis the German and his brother, Charles, or between 
each of them and their sons, was obviously leading their 
kingdoms towards anarchy and destruction. By taking a stand 
on each of these unsettled issues, Nicholas I saw himself as a 
man who was entitled to acting as an arbiter in the disputes 
between secular rulers, and was instrumental in the making, and 
keeping, of peace on the continent. Whether the Carolingian 
rulers were showing themselves docile with regard to the papal 
admonitions is another question. 

Equally firm was Nicholas I in his dealings with the 
insubordinate Frankish clergy. Numerous petitions and appeals 
filed by abbots, bishops, priests and deacons presented cases 
that needed to be reviewed and solved by the papal court. 
Nicholas I worked hard, and prayed hard: according to Anastas- 
ius the Librarian, if any scandal arose in the Church, the pope 
gave neither rest to his body, nor sleep to his members; he 
worked as if all the good had to be done by himself alone, but 
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prayed as if it had to be done by God alone. The most 
famous, or rather, infamous of all the cases of high-ranking 
clergy that came to be reviewed by Oe papal court of appeals 
were those of the archbishops of Rheims and Ravenna, Hincmar 
and John. 

The long-lasting friction between Nicholas I and Hincmar, 
which focused primarily on the question of whether the 
archbishop had the right to consecrate and depose his suffragan 
bishops without consulting the papacy, culminated in the affair 
of Rothad, the bishop of Soissons. Because of certain disagree- 
ments between them, the archbishop had Rothad deprived of 
episcopal communion; the king, Charles the Bald, favored 
Hincmar in this matter. Rothad submitted his case to the pope's 
arbitration; Nicholas took up the affair with his usual vigor, and 
summoned both Hincmar and Rothad to Rome. Hincmar failed 
to appear before the papal court and Nicholas, exasperated with 
this head-strong archbishop, declared Rothad restored to his 
see, and sent him home. The whole affair lasted over three 
years, and concluded at Christmas 864. 

The archbishop of Ravenna too gave Nicholas I a lot of 
trouble with his insubordinate conduct. Deputations coming 
from Ravenna had complained of John's "tyrannical" policies, 
and had begged the pope to intervene in the interest of the 
Church. John, however, refused to listen to the pope's admoni- 
tions, and began to pass sentence upon clerics who were 


? See Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 581, PL 128, cols. 1359 - 1360. 
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actually subject to the direct jurisdiction of the pope. Thrice 
summoned to Rome to account for his conduct before a council, 
John replied that he was not bound by any council; Nicholas 
had him accused of heresy and excommunicated but he managed 
to win the support of Emperor Louis II. Eventually, the pope 
Was compelled to go to Ravenna where, by his order, a synod 
was convened (November, 861): on certain conditions, John 
was restored to his see only to be excommunicated again two 
years later, when he sided with the Frankish bishops who had 
ventured to dissolve Lothaire's marriage without papal consent. 
I will not go into the less important problems which the 
pope had to deal with on an everyday basis, and which were no 
less time and energy consuming than the problems I have 
already mentioned: suffice it to say that, apart from ail the 
cases that were referred to his arbitration, he was asked to also 
take a stand on the so-called Predestination controversy which 
was spreading among the Western ciergy and that, at the 
oeginning of nis ponüficate, Nicholas was compelled to fight an 
anti-pope, a rival claimant to the Apostoiic See, one Anastasius, 
whose reai identity remains unclear. Not only that but, follow- 
ing the example of Gregory I, Nicholas I seems to have claimed 
a right of censorship over books, aad declared that certain 
councils held in the Frankisa iands were widiout authority 
oecause they had been summoned without papai permission. 
The letters, which Nicholas I sent to both secular rulers 
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and clerics,’ paint a bleak picture of Western Europe in the 
860s: bishops are said to be indulging into all kinds of sins, 
priests have become humble servants of powerful laymen, the 
nobility have taken over the papal prerogative of deposing 
bishops, and are murdering clergy and plundering people with 
impunity. The papal letters show that their author was a man 
who did not shy from exhorting powerful rulers to humility. 
Neither did he shy from imposing canonical penances and 
pronouncing excommunications, which he seems to have been 
Scattering rather recklessly. 

Needless to say, in the West Nicholas I encountered much 
opposition to his policies. Time and again, Frankish clergy 
complained of his "tyranny". Apart from Regino's characteristic 
of him, which has already been mentioned, there are the 
accusations made by some disgruntled Frankish bishops who 
considered themselves unjustly condemned and deposed by the 
pope. They drew up, and circulated among the clergy of 
Charles the Bald's kingdom, a document, which was to show 
the justice of their cause, on one hand, and the tyranny of the 
pope, on the other. In this circular letter, which even Hincmar 
describes as "written by the Devil" (diabolicum scriptum), the 
bishops refer to "Lord Nichoias, who is called pope and counts 
himself as an apostle among the. Apostles, and makes himself 

emperor of the whole world", and accuse him of acting 


5 The most compiete criticai edition of Pope Nicholas i’ letters is MGH 
Epistoiae, vol. VI, pp.:257 - 690 (ed. Pérels). 
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"arbitrarily and tyrannically".* 

Following the Lateran council of 863, the pope's Eastern 
. policy had not been much of a success, either: with the support 
of the Byzantine emperor, Photios had adopted an attitude 
which could be characterized as no less than a defiant denial of 
the papal claims to primacy in the Church. With one exception 
only, the letters, which Pope Nicholas I and Emperor Michael 
III wrote to each other in the period between 863 and 865, have 
not been preserved. The one surviving letter was probably 
written on behalf of the sick pope by one of his aides.* It was 
sent in response to a letter from the Byzantine emperor, which - 
if judged by the bitter remarks included in the papal answer - 
was everything but respectful:° Michael III and his government 
refused to reconsider Ignatios’ case and demanded that the pro- 
Ignatian delegation, led by Abbot Theognostos, be repatriated 
to Constantinople; Rome was called an "old town" and the 


* Annales Bertiniani, a. 864, in MGH SS I, p. 464: Dominus Nicolaus 
qui dicitur papa et qui se apostolum inter apostolos adnumerat, totiusque 
mundi imperatorem se fecit. 'This part of the annals was written by Hincmar. 


? Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae V1, Ep. 88, pp. 454.25 - 487.24. Cf. 
Dólger, Regesten, I, No. 464. The letter is dated 28 September, 865. On 
Anastasius the Librarian as author of Nicholas’ letters, see Devos, "Anasta- 
sse Bibliothécaire. Sa contribution à la correspondence pontificale", pp. 97 - 
115. i 


" Emperor Michael's letter is lost; thanks to the detailed papal reply, 
however, one could get a fairly good idea of its contents. 
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Latin language a "barbaric and Scythian tongue". In other 
words, the pope could not expect anything good to come from 
the East, either. ge 

. When all the above-mentioned developments are taken 
into account, it may appear that, until 866, Nicholas I was 
greatly harassed in the West as well in the East, and that his 
herculean labors to assert strong papal authority in the continent 
availed to nothing. In reality, however, these multiple challeng- 
es gave him the opportunity of re-defining the auctoritas of the 
Roman church and, in doing so, to buttress Rome's universalist 
claims. The purpose of this study is not to examine, in detail, 
Nicholas' views on the nature of papal authority, or this pope's 
role in the transformation of the papacy into a supranational 
institution. My main interest is limited to the role, which 
Nicholas I played in the Bulgarian ecclesiastical question, as 
well as the papal policies as regards Photios. By the end of 866, 
Bulgaria was to turn into a missionary battleground, in which 
the pope would challenge the patriarch into re-examining his 
missionary policies with regard to the new converts. Not only 
that, but the dispute over Bulgaria was to mark a turning point 
in the East-West conflict by transforming the existing rivalry 
over spheres of ecclesiastical jurisdiction into a doctrinal 
controversy with lasting consequences for the whole of Chris- 
tendom. As Ullmann points out, however, the acceptance of the 
Eastern challenge by Nicholas I could be properly understood 
only if the papai point of view is examined against its Western 
background. The assertion of the pope's functions in the West 
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went hand-in-hand with a clear re-statement of the papal theme 
towards the East; for it was impossible, from a papal point of 
view, to establish strong papal power in the West while 
acquiescing in the defiant Eastern denial of the primacy of the 
Roman church.’ | 

What was the ideological ammunition that enabled Nicholas 
to aggressively re-state the papal theme towards the West as 
well as the East? The strong language of Nicholas' communica- 
tions is matched by the strength of his convictions; he was 
ambitious of showing himself of what he believed to be: the 
first bishop whose authority was divinely conferred and 
sanctioned; the most authoritative teacher of the Christian 
doctrine and morals; a supreme judge and arbiter in the 
Christian universe; an intermediary between men and God, and 
a supreme ruler of people's spiritual destinies. As has already 
been mentioned, he made ample use of the writings of several 
of his most assertive predecessors in the papal office; these 
were, above all, Leo I (440 - 461), Gelasius I (492 - 496), and 
Gregory I (590 - 604), and a number of others whose decretals 
form the canvas of his own writings. And he was lucky to have 
the cooperation of Anastasius the Librarian, who served under 
him as a multi-lingual translator and archivist, a reliable church 


: Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government, p. 190. 
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historian and competent secretary.* 

Here, I cannot afford a coverage of the scholarly debates 
over whether Anastasius the Librarian was the above-mentioned 
anti-pope Anastasius, or not. Most scholars seem to agree, 
however, that the cooperation between Nicholas and his 
secretary started about four years after Nicholas' consecration 
to the episcopacy of Rome.^ Anastasius was able to capture 
Nicholas' temper, and flatter the pope in a remarkably articulate 
manner. Thus, in a letter to Nicholas, the Librarian glorified 
him as a "unique pope", who is the master of the universe.’° 
Excessive flattery was not a Byzantine trademark for, obvious- 


* The lasting, and fruitful, cooperation between Nicholas I and 
Anastasius is discussed by Perels: see idem, Papst Nikolaus I. und 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius; the two men are said to have supplemented each 
other: the one supplying the goals and the policy, the other the knowledge 
of history and the canons. 


= ° Perels, Papst Nikolaus I. und Anastasius Bibliothecarius, pp. 181 - 
185; Haller, Das Papstum, vol. II, pp. 72 - 75. 


° Anast. Bibl., MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. I, pp. 396.9 - 397.16: in the 
arenga of the letter, Nicholas is hailed as the "vicar of God", "key-bearer 
to Heaven", "charioteer and spiritual chariot of Israel", "pontiff of the 
universe", "unique pope", "singular shepherd", "special father", and "arbiter 
of all"; Anastasius also tells the pope that, by accepting the "keys of David", 
he has accepted the "keys to learning"; that in his chest, the "Testament 
tablets" and the "manna of Heaven" have found peace together; that what the 
pope has bound, nobody can loose, and vice versa, and that what has been 
opened by him, cannot be shut again, etc. 
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ly, Anastasius had managed to attain great mastery in it. 
However, it is not the Librarian's attempt at flattering the pope 
that makes this letter a remarkable document: this epistle is a 
reflection of the pope's own ideas of what he stood for and is, 
therefore, a valuable source for the study of Nicholas' ideology. 
Doubly challenged, Nicholas I strove to prove to both the 
East and West that the pope, being the vicar of God, is above 
each and every power on Earth; that he is not accountable 
before anyone; and that his edicts should be obeyed as if they 
were the edicts of God. If the Roman church was the "mother 
of all Christians", the pope was their father; what the pope 
says, affects the whole of Christendom for he presides over a 
Church which epitomizes the whole body of believers; the 
fullness of power, including supreme jurisdictional power, rests 
with the Roman church which is in the hands of a divinely 
instituted pope; the papacy is also an empire maker, and the 
emperor receives the crown and the sword from the hands of 
the pope in order to defend Christendom from its enemies." 
Apart from drawing ideas from the decretals of some of his 
predecessors in the papal office, Nicholas I seems to have also 
resorted to the so-called False Decretals of Pseudo-Isidore, 


!! Nicholas’ contribution to the development of the papal hierocratic 
doctrine has been examined by Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government, 
pp. 193 - 219. 
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which obviously assisted his aspirations." Whether he wrote 
against the proprietary church system which led to the appoint- 
ment of clerics by laymen," or issued a decree that prevented 
civic authorities from intervening in the elections of bishops, '* 
or exhorted the Holy Roman emperor to fidelity with regard to 
the Church," Nicholas I invariably resorted to the same main 
argument in favor of Roman universalism: that, in spite of its 
ethnic diversity, the body of believers formed one societas 
christiana, and that the only ones, who were functionally 
qualified for the management of its affairs, were the members 
of the sacerdotium, with the pope at the head of it. 

In other words, when he was challenged by both the West 
and the East, Nicholas I responded by presenting a challenge 
himself. Thus, written in a commanding language, his letters to 


7 See, for example, the papal letter to Hincmar regarding the Rothad 
affair: Pope Nicholas, MGH Epistolae V1, Ep. 71, pp. 392 - 400. Cf. 
Perels, Papst Nikolaus 1. und Anastasius Bibliothecarius, pp. 171 - 172. 
Pseudo-Isidore, or the False Decretals, is a ninth-century collection ` 
consisting of more than one hundred forged, or falsified, papal letters; under 
a halo of antiquity and tradition, the Fa/se Decretals are centered around one 
main theme: the functions of the sacerdotium in a Christian society. 


? Pope Nicholas, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 39, pp. 313 - 314: a letter to 
Ado, the archbishop of Vienna. 


^ Ibid., Ep. 123, pp. 641 - 644: to the bishop of Besancon. 


5 [bid., Ep. 34, pp. 303 - 305. Cf. Perels, Papst Nikolaus i. und 
Anastasius Ge pp. 175 - 176. 
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the Carolingian rulers and their episcopal adherents challenge 
the old Frankish tenets that the Church is headed by the 
emperor and, therefore, the sacerdotium, as part of the Church, 
must take orders from the emperor, not the pope; and that the 
pope, as member of the Church and brother of the bishops, is 
subject to imperial commands. As has already been shown, 
Nicholas I believed that it was the acceptance of the Christian 
faith that made everybody, including the Holy Roman emperor, 
subject to the potestas of the Church, and the pope. 

As regards the East, Nicholas I adopted an equally 
uncompromising attitude. In the above-mentioned letter to 
Michael III, Nicholas elaborates on the theme of the pope being 
divinely instituted as a ruler over the whole of Christendom: the 
pope is, therefore, princeps omnem terram. As Dvornik points 
out, this remarkable document of the papal primacy and 
jurisdiction is "one of the most important documents in the 
evolution of the papacy”; it has been exploited to the utmost by 
the canonists of the Gregorian and post-Gregorian periods; in 
his Decretum, Gratian included no less than twenty four 
excerpts of this letter '° 

Like most letters penned by Nicholas, or written on his 
behalf by his aides, the letter to the Byzantine emperor is a 
lengthy treatise on Rome's primacy and inalienable rights." 
As the letter formally came from the emperor, to him the pope 


"7 Dvornik, The Photian Schism, pp. 104 - 109. 


" Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 88, pp. 454 - 487. 
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sent his reply, although he declares, more than once, that he 
does not believe that Michael was the author of it. To the 
personal abuse of himself, with which Michael's letter began, 
Nicholas replies that the emperor ought not to consider the 
person of the pope but his doctrine. In answer to Michael's 
claim that he had done great honor to the pope in writing to 
him - a thing, which his predecessors had not done since the 
Sixth Ecumenical Council - Nicholas replies that those emperors 
had not turned to Rome because they were, for the most part, 
heretics. Yet, there were other emperors, who were not heretics 
and sought the help of the popes: Michael should consider 
himself the heir not merely of their imperial power but, above 
all, of their clemency and respect for the Roman See.'* 

On the other hand, is it not ridiculous that someone, who 
calls the Latin language a "barbaric tongue", should call himself 
emperor of the Romans? How could Michael assert that he is 
Roman emperor when he could not understand the language of 
the Romans??? l | 

The pope firmly refused to hand over Pado and the 
other refugees to the Byzantine authorities on the grounds that 
"even barbarians would not be so false to the laws of hospitali- 
ty"; besides, as master of the universal Church, Nicholas had 
the right to summon to Rome clerics form any diocese of the 
world. He again declared, at length, that Ignatios' deposition 


" Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 88, pn. 458.1 - 459.17. 


9 Ibid., p. 459. 5-32. 
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was in open contradiction not only to the canons but also to the 
civil laws of Justinian. The papal letter, however, is mostly 
concerned with the privileges of the Roman church; these are 
privileges, which will remain inviolate as long as Christianity 
will be preached: they were given to the Apostolic See by 
Christ, not by councils, or emperors. In pursuance of this 
theme, Nicholas writes that no ruler must give mandates which 
"contradict the regulations of the Church" (contra ecclesiasticas 
regulas);? that the Roman church is the "mother of all Chris- 
tians", including the Eastern emperors, and the popes are their 
fathers (patres enim vestri per gratiam Christi sumus); that 
disregard of papal mandates turns the ruler into a tyrant, and 
places him on an equal footing with the heretic.” 

The Holy See of Rome has been founded by the Apostles 
while Constantinople had to import relics to give itself a 
Christian tradition. Thanks to its origin, the sedes apostolica 
has undisputed authority over the whole of Christendom: 


"By divine authority... we have been born the sons of 
these fathers [Peter and Paul] and, though by far not 
their equals in merit, we have been established as 


? Thid, p. 465.29-30. 


n Ibid., p. 463.22-25: if obedience to a natural father is self-evident, 
how much more justifiable is the requirement that the sons must be obedient 
to their spiritual fathers? 


2 Tbid., p. 469.13-15. 
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princes over the entire earth, that is, over the entire 
Church. For the earth here is the Church. "? 


The popes have been divinely instituted in the Roman 
church as vicars of the two luminaries [i. e., Peter and Paul] 
which, with their splendor, miraculously illuminate the whole 
world.^ The Roman church is the epitome of the universal 
Church.” 

One could hardly imagine a more explicit manifesto of the 
papal universalist claims than this one.”* In the letter to the 
Byzantine emperor, the pope describes the vicariate of St. Peter 
as a divinely instituted monarchy to which both clergy and 


^ Ibid., p. 475.32-34: pro quibus patribus nos divinitus... nati sumus 
filii, et constituti, licet eis longe meritis impares, principes super omnem 
terram, id est, super omnem ecclesiam. Terra enim ecclesia dicitur. 


^? Tbid., p. 475.12-14: hi ergo [apostoli] tamquam duo luminaria magna 
coeli in ecclesia Romana divinitus constituti totum orbem splendore fulgoris 
sui mirabiliter illustrarunt. 


2 Ibid., p. 480.15: universa sancta ecclesia, quae apud nos. 


"7 Dvomik, Tne Photian Schism, p. 109, aiyues ihat, accwithstandiag iis 
iotty and confident tone, the papal letter to Michael III marks a regression 
in pontifical politics; according to Dvornik, the pope implied that, as long 
as Rome's privileges were recognized by the empire, he would readily 
reverse his sentence against Photios. However, nothing in the papal letter 
suggests that this was a retreat screened by arguments in favor of Rome's 
privileges and fresh attacks on imperiai pretensions, as Dvornik beiieves. 
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temporal rulers owe allegiance. In conclusion, he exhorts the 
emperor not to interfere in ecclesiastical matters "because it is 
not right for one who is not a bishop to meddle in the affairs of 
the Church". The papal letter ends with the threat that, whoever 
tempers in any way with it, will be excommunicated. 

In his letters to secular rulers, Nicholas I skillfully employs 
old papal expressions of Roman primacy. In spite of their 
conservative appearance, however, Nicholas’ writings do not 
simply epitomize, or recycle, ancient papal doctrines; in reality, 
Nicholas I succeeded in pushing further the concepts of Leo I, 
Gelasius, Gregory the Great and other assertive popes by 
adding to them a characteristic degree of vigor. 

Though the pope's weighty appeal did not produce any 
effect on Michael III and Photios, the events that happened not 
long after it was dispatched gave Nicholas I leverage in his 
subsequent dealings with both his Eastern and Western oppo- 
nents. 


2. Bulgaria's Reversal to the West 


The miraculous turn of events, which eventually led not 
only to redrawing the spheres of spiritual jurisdiction but also 
to a more forceful re-statement of the papal theme, was 
heralded by the arrival of a Bulgarian delegation in Rome. 
Naturally, Nicholas I regarded this as a godsend: the Lord had 
heard his prayers and had made Boris-Michael of Bulgaria 
declare his intention of breaking his newly created bonds with 
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the Greeks. The papal secretary, Anastasius, describes Nicho- 
las’ reaction to the news of Boris-Michael’s readiness to adopt 
Western Christianity in the following way: 


"Upon hearing [this], the most blessed pope, filled 
with great joy, rendered ample praise to Christ and, 
rejoicing together with the entire Church which was 
divinely entrusted to him, he - with devoted heart and 
humble voice - released endless praise of our Lord, who 
had done such a miracle in most recent times. "? 


What had made the Bulgarian prince reject Byzantine 
Christianity so soon? Did he break away from Byzantium ` 
because he was disappointed with Photios' refusal to grant 
ecclesiastical autonomy to Bulgaria?” None of the extant 
sources gives a clear explanation as to what the true motives 
behind Boris' move were. 

A closer look at the sources shows that Boris-Michael’s 


7 Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 608 (PL 128, cols. 1373 - 1374): Quod 
beatissimus audiens papa magna repletus laetitia laudes Christo reddidit 
amplas, et cum omni sibi divinitus commissa Ecclesia gratulans, infinita 
praeconia Deo nostro, qui novissimus his temporibus tantum fecit miraculum. 
devota mente supplici quoque voce resolvit. 


28 Most scholars seem to share Zlatarski's opinion that Boris-Michael 
became exasperated with Photios, who was obviously unwilling to grant 
ecclesiastical autonomy to the newly converted Bulgaria. Cf. idem, Istorija 
I/2, pp. 83 - 84. 
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decision to turn to the West was not at all sudden and could 
have been expected. As I mentioned before, initially, the 
Bulgarian prince seems to have wished to embrace Western 
Christianity. This he planned to accomplish through the agency 
of the Eastern Frankish church because, in the ninth century, 
the Bulgarian rulers and the Carolingians had a long history of 
mutual cooperation. This cooperation had been established at 
the very end of the eighth century when Bulgaria's expansion 
into Eastern Central Europe and Charlemagne's conquest of the 
Avars, in the period between 791 and 796,” brought about the 
establishment of a common border between the Bulgarians and 
the Franks, and the conclusion of a Bulgarian-Frankish alliance. 
In the following six decades, the periodic renewals of this 
alliance were usually seen by the Byzantines as a move directed 
against their empire. In reality, this Bulgarian-Frankish alliance 
was primarily designed to keep in subordination the local Slavs, 
whose territories the Bulgarians and the Franks had conquered 
and split among themselves. With one exception, when the 
Bulgarian ruler Omurtag (816 - 831) became exasperated with 
Louis I's flirtations with the Pannonian Slavs and launched two 
successive military campaigns into Upper Pannonia, ^ the 
relations between Bulgaria and the Eastern Franks remained 


” On Charlemagne's Avar war, see Einhard, Vita Caroli Magni, cap. 
13, in MGH SS II, pp. 449.25 - 450.14. 


% The campaigns were launched in 828 and 829. Cf. Simeonova, "The 
Short Fuse", p. 58. 
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cordial. Bulgarian delegations often visited the itinerary East 
Frankish court at Regensburg, Passau or Aachen, and East 
Frankish delegations travelled on return visits to Bulgaria.?! 

Not that Byzantine influence had failed to find its ways in 
Bulgarian society: the southwestward expansion of Bulgaria had 
resulted in the conquest of territories whose predominantly 
Slavic population, as former subjects of the Byzantine emperor, 
had been converted to Byzantine Christianity long ago. The 
conquest of a number of cities in Thrace and along the Black 
Sea coast had also brought large numbers of Christian subjects 
to the Bulgarian Crown. Maybe, this is what Nicholas I had in 
mind when he wrote that the majority of the Bulgarian ruler's 
subjects were Christians and that, for this reason, he wanted to 
become a Christian, too.?? 

Byzantine influence was spreading among certain circles of 
the Bulgarian ruling elite as well: apart from the Byzantine 
luxury goods of which there was an ever increasing demand, 
the Greek language, which the Bulgarian rulers’ chancellery 
used, brought in the use of some Byzantine titles and some 
Byzantine ceremonial practices. Thus, the ninth-century pagan 
Bulgarian rulers viewed themselves as "princes by the mercy of 


3! For a more detailed account of the diplomatic contacts between 
Bulgaria and the Carolingians, see Gjuzelev, "Bulgarisch-fránkische 
Beziehungen in der ersten Hälfte des 9. Jahrhunderts", pp. 15 - 39. 


* Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 26, p. 293.1-9. 
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God" (oi ¿xk Ocob &pxovrec)? and, as a gold medallion of 
Omurtag shows, their ceremonial dress seemed to replicate the 
. Byzantine robes of state. 

Byzantine Christianity, however, was a different matter. 
The Bulgarian ruling elite had not forgotten that the Byzantines 
viewed them as invaders of legitimate Roman territory, and 
were dreaming of reconquering the lands which, by divine 
right, belonged to their empire. Byzantium was seen, therefore, 
as a hereditary foe, and its religion as a subversive ideology 
whose main goal was to annihilate Bulgaria's sovereignty. This 
accounts for the periodic persecutions of Christians in Bulgaria 
during the first half of the ninth century. 

When Boris introduced Byzantine Christianity to his 
country, this was perceived, by his ruling elite, as a move that 
would inevitably result in bringing Bulgaria under Byzantine 
control. As a matter of fact, the Byzantines, too, regarded 
Christianity as an efficient instrument of their diplomacy; in 
their eyes, nations who adopted Byzantine Christianity became 
subject to the emperor.? The highly praised "indestructible 


? Besevliev, Protobulgarischen Inschriften, pp. 156, 164, 216, 260, 270. 


* On the anti-Christian persecutions in Bulgaria, see Obolensky, The 
Byzantine Commonwealth, pp. 114 - 116. 


35 The Byzantine authors are unanimous that Bulgaria's conversion to 
Byzantine Christianity would automatically place Bulgarians under imperial 
cohtrol. For example, Theophanes Continuatus writes that "he [Boris] 
promised to come under his D. e., the emperor’s] subjection and to conclude 
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and perpetual peace" between the two nations had been conclud- 
ed at a price, which the Bulgarian aristocracy considered too 
high. ? 

It is not certain whether there were a pro-Byzantine party 
at Boris-Michael's court, or not: the story of how Anna, the 
Byzantine-educated sister of Boris, and her friend, the Greek 
monk Theodoros Koupharas, were trying to make the pagan 
prince adopt Byzantine Christianity suggests that, in the palace, 
there might have been some people with pro-Byzantine orienta- 
tion.*° Maybe, these were the people who acted as Boris’ aides 
when the country was, somewhat later, converted to Byzantine 
Christianity. 

Nevertheless, the prevalent moods among the descendants 
of the old, Proto-Bulgarian nobility were anti-Byzantine; with 
the country's formal conversion to Eastern Christianity, these 
moods reached their climax, and discontent began spreading 
among the aristocracy. The nobility accused Boris of having 
given his people a "bad law" (non bona lex). Not only that, 


a perpetual and indestructible peace [with Byzantium]". Cf. idem, Chron., 
p. 165: xai éavróv brobjoey kaburioxveiro koi cipy épyácac0ot dbo 
Te kai &bvaaTwrov. See also Georg. Hamartol., pp. 732 - 733: Oi óé 
Bobyapo: ... Uxorácoco0ot TH Baarse koi ‘Pwyaiog grgoarro. Cf. Ps.- 
Sym., p. 665, and Leo Gramm., p. 238. | 


% Theoph. Contin., Chron. 15 (ed. Bonn.), p. 165. 


?' Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 99, cap. XVII, p. 577.1-9. 
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but he had made them give up their ancestral religion,’ which 
posed a threat to national security. Before long, a certain 
number of influential aristocrats managed to organize a popular 
uprising against the prince.” — — 

Of all the accounts of this pagan rebellion written by 
various Greek and Latin chroniclers,“ Hincmar’s is, by far, 
the most detailed one: it is recorded, under anno 866, in the so- 
called Annals of St. Bertin." According to Hincmar, in 866, 
Boris decided on adopting Christianity because God inspired 
him and warned him through various signs and afflictions, 
which occurred among the people of his realm in the course of 
that year. Dissatisfied with the prince’s new policy, however, 
the notables (proceres) incited the people against him, and 
wanted to kill him. "As many as they were in the [country’s] 


* Actually, there is only one Byzantine author, the twelfth-century 
chronicler Zonaras, who openly states that the Bulgarian aristocracy took 
arms against their prince because he had given up their fathers’ religion. Cf. 
Zonaras, p. 5: ot BotAyapo. è wo THC TaTpíov Óófig A&mvoorávroG 
xaTetavioravrat Tod of@y &pxnyoð kai é£fTovv oo àve^eity. 


3 Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 99., cap. XVII, p. 577.1-9: 
the pope writes that the rebellious aristocrats, alon^ with a multitude of 
people, "unanimously and with great ferocity" rose ap»inst Boris (insurrex- 
erint unanimiter cum magna ferocitate contra vos). 


? For a survey of all the Greek and Latin sources of this pagan uprising, 
see Zlatarski, Istorija 1/2, pp. 43 - 48. 


. " Annales Bertiniani, a. 866: MGH SS I, pp. 473.39 - 474.19. 
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ten administrative districts" (quotquot igitur fuerunt intra decem 
comitatus), they all gathered around his palace. Turning to 
Christ for help, Boris set out against the insurgent multitude; in 
this, he was supported by the only forty eight people, who had 
remained loyal to him because of their devotion to the Christian 
faith. No sooner had the prince and his supporters come out of 
the city gate, than seven clerics came to join them. Holding lit 
candles in their hands, the clerics started walking before the 
cavalcade. Now the rebels were scared to death: it appeared to 
them that the candles of the clerics were a huge, burning 
edifice, which was falling down upon them, and that the horses ` 
of those, who accompanied the prince, reared and tried to kill 
them with their hooves. Paralyzed with fear, the insurgents 
could not flee but fell to the ground. Boris punished only fifty 
two aristocrats who, he believed, were the main culprits and let 
the others go.” | 

| Having dealt away with the insurgents, the Bulgarian ruler ` 


? According to Nicholas I, however, the Bulgarian ruler ordered that the 
instigators of the uprising be executed together with their families, including 
the young children. See Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 99., cap. 
XVII, p. 577.1-38: the pope exhorts the prince to clemency and forgiveness 
because these are the basic qualities required of a good ruler. Nicholas writes 
that, by punishing those, who had sinned against him, too severely, the 
prince himself had committed a sin. And why did he execute youngsters who 
had not raised arms against their sovereign? Why did he slaughter innocent 
babies? Even the captured adult rebels deserved to have their lives spared out 
of love for God! 
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- according to Hincmar - sent two delegations to the West, one 
to Louis the German and another to Pope Nicholas I. He asked 
Louis to send him a bishop and presbyters as missionaries. The 
East Frankish ruler received the Bulgarian envoys with honors 
and immediately sent his own envoys to his brother, Charles the 
Bald, "asking him [to collect] from his clergy sacred vessels, 
sacred vestments and books" (in ministerium clericorum apud 
fratrem suum vasa sacrata sacrasque vestes ac libros petit). 
After he acquired a considerable number of the requested 
objects from the bishops of his country, Charles had them sent 
to Louis, who was to give them to his missionaries to take to 
Bulgaria. The pope too received the Bulgarian delegation with 
great honors. They had brought with them a lot of presents for 
the holy places in Rome.” 

Among the presents were the arms with which Boris had 
managed to defeat the pagan rebels. (On hearing about these 
arms, which were obviously endowed with supernatural powers, 
Emperor Louis II immediately informed the pope that he 
wanted to have them; unwilling to part with this precious gift, 
the pope sent some of the arms to Louis and some of them he 
kept for himself.) Hincmar writes that, through his envoys, the 
prince "asked Pope Nicholas many questions concerning the 
sacraments of the faith" (et plures questiones de sacramentis 
fidei consulendo Nicolao papae direxit); and that "he asked the 
pope, too, to send him bishops and presbyters" (et episcopos 


** Annales Bertiniani, a. 866, in MGH SS I, p. 474.1-11. 
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atque presbyteros mitti ab eo sibi poposcit). Boris obtained 
from Nicholas I everything he had asked for.^ 

Hincmar's account of the events that shook Bulgaria in 866 
is, obviously, a mixture of legend and reality. The story of the 
mysterious appearance of the seven clerics who, with their 
candles, lit the road before Boris and his people could be 
classed as imaginary.* Thus, the magical number seven comes 
from the Judaeo-Christian prophetic tradition. The account of 
men holding candles in order to light the road before those, 
who were striving to find the path leading to God, is drawn 
from the Gospel (Matth. 5:16): "The Lord said: even so, let 
your light shine before men; and they may see your good works 
and glorify Our Father, who is in Heaven." In fact, during 
mass, when this passage is read, it is accompanied by the 
lighting of candles. Hincmar invented this story of a divine 
sanction of Boris-Michael's actions because he may have 


4 Ibid., p. 474.11-19. 


* Cf. Zlatarski, Istorija 1/2, pp. 53 - 55, who believes that the pagan 
rebellion in Bulgaria was somehow instigated by the agents of Louis the 
German; the latter wanted to break Bulgaria’s newly-created bonds with 
Byzantium; the seven priests mentioned by Hincmar were Greek clergy, who 
sided with the Bulgarian prince. In actual fact, however, there is no evidence 
that Louis the German had anything to do with the rebellion; the story of the 
"seven clerics" is clearly a product of Hincmar’s imagination. 


46 Galavaris, "Some Aspects of Symbolic Use of Lights in the Eastern 
Church", pp. 69 - 78. 
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wanted to provide some justification for the excessive cruelty 
with which the prince crashed the backbone of pagan resistance 
and which, as the sources show, shocked Greeks and Latins 
alike. 

Except for the seven clerics story, Hincmar's account of 
the uprising is confirmed, in its main points, by other sources 
as well. The instigators of the rebellion were aristocrats recently 
converted to Byzantine Christianity." As we have seen, the 
motive behind their actions was that, by converting the country 
to Byzantine Christianity, the prince had betrayed his people. 

Putting down the rebellion was not the most difficult 
problem which the Bulgarian prince had to solve. Prompted by 
the recent events, Boris must have realized that, if he wanted 
his aristocracy not to repudiate Christianity in the future, he had 
to somehow dissociate the question of Bulgaria's Christian- 
ization from any form of dependence on Byzantium. To 
renounce Byzantine Christianity and adopt Western Christianity 
instead seemed to be the only realistic solution to this problem. 
The fact that Boris dispatched not one but two delegations to the 
West shows how desperate he was in his effort to break away 
from Constantinople while preserving his nation's fragile 
allegiance to Christianity. 

All the Latin authors are unanimous that, when they heard 


^ Pope Nicholas I writes that those, who took arms against Boris, had 
already been converted. Cf. idem, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 99, cap. XVII, 
p. 577.2-3: illi, postquam baptizati fuerunt, insurrexerint ... contra vos. 
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of Boris-Michael's decision to turn to the West, the pope and 
the Eastern Frankish ruler were filled with great joy. According 
to the Annals of Fulda, upon their arrival in Regensburg, the 
Bulgarian envoys announced their nation's conversion to 
Christianity and urged Louis the German to quickly send 
preachers of the Christian faith to Bulgaria. ** Anastasius the 
Librarian, for his part, writes that the Bulgarian ruler dis- 
patched envoys to the pope in August, 866 (legatos suos mense 
augusto indictione XIII] destinavit). We should interpret this 
piece of evidence in the sense that the envoys arrived in Rome 
in August; this, in turn, attributes the suppression of the pagan 
rebellion in Bulgaria to the late spring, or early summer, of the 
same year. That the leaders of the Bulgarian delegation to 
Rome were actually the notables Peter, John and Martin is 
known thanks to a later document.? The Bulgarian ruler's son 


** Annal. Fuld., a. 866, in MGH SS I, p. 379.45-48: Legati Bulgarorum 
Radesponam ad regem venerunt, dicentes regem illorum cum populo non 
modico ad Christum esse conversum, simulque petentes, ut rex idoneos 
praedicatores christianae religionis ad eos mittere non differet. 


*? The Librarian gives some interesting details concerning the arrival and 
stay of the Bulgarian delegation in Rome. Cf. Anast. Bibl., De vitis, caps. 
608 - 610, in PL 128, cols. 1373/74 - 1375/76. 


? This is a letter, which Pope John VIII (872 - 882) sent to Boris in 
June, 879. See Pope John VIII, in MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 192, p. 154.6-7: 
legatos vestros Petrum scilicet cognatum vestrum et lohannem atque 
Martinum precessoris nostri domni Nicolai ... direxistis. 
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is said to have been a member of this delegation, too; this 
information, however, is not corroborated by any other source. 
. On the other hand, some Latin sources claim that the Bulgarian 
ruler was initially converted to Christianity by the papacy; these 
accounts of Boris’ conversion could easily be discarded as 
legendary.? — | 

In Regensburg as well as in Rome, ‘the Bulgarian delega- 
tions were met with due honors. What they wanted from Louis 
the German and the pope, however, is described in different 
ways by Hincmar and Anastasius. According to Hincmar, Boris 


?! Annal. Bertin., a. 866, in MGH SS I, p. 474: "the Bulgarian king sent 
to Rome his son and many notables of his realm" (Bulgarorum rex filium 
suum et plures ex proceribus regni sui Romam direxit). | 


32 Thus, Anastasius the Librarian writes that Boris was — by a 
certain Roman presbyter, one Paul. Cf. Anast. Bibl., Praefatio, in PL 129, 
col. 18 D: Siguidem cum rex Vulgarorum cum propria gente Christi fidem 
suscepisset per hominem Romanum, quemdam presbyterum Paulum nomine, 
documentum atque mysterium propositum habuita sede apostolica, non modo 
fidei regulam, sed et sanctae legis summere discipliman. According to 
another source, the prince came to Rome bringing presents to St. Peter's and 
was baptized and instructed in the faith by the pope himself; having obtained 
preachers from the Apostolic See, Boris went back to his country. See 
Andrew of Bergamo, Chronicon, a. 867, in MGH SS Ill, p. 236.8-13: 
quoniam tantus amor caritatis in eorum [i.e., Bulgarorum] regem pervenit, 
ut per se ipse ad aecclesiam beati Petri Roma venisset, et ibi dona obtulit, 
et a domno papa Nicolaus catholica fide munitis, divinatus scientiae 
instructus, baptizatus et fide sancta confirmatus, recepit doctores ab eodem 
domno apostolico, suam reversus est patriam. 
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had asked both Nicholas I and Louis the German to send him 
missionaries. Anastasius, on the other hand, says that the only 
thing Boris had asked the pope for was elucidation of questions 
concerning the Christian faith and the salvation of the Bulgarian 
people; the Librarian does not say anything about Boris asking 
Nicholas I for missionaries. Given the fact that Anastasius was 
the one who personally witnessed the events in Rome, we 
should give credit to his account rather, than Hincmar's. In 
other words, the Bulgarian delegation to Louis the German had 
the task of securing Frankish missionaries, who were to come 
. to Bulgaria to replace the Greeks; as for the delegation to the 
pope, they brought with them a long questionnaire which was 
concerned with various aspects of life in a Christian society; the 
pope was expected to provide answers to these questions. 
Nicholas I could hardly be expected to calmly bear the 
sight of the Frankish episcopate conquering a new missionary 
field at papal expense. He was convinced that the Apostolic See 
was the only "fountain" of the Christian faith, and acted 
accordingly: in no time, a papal mission was equipped and 
instructed how to work among the Bulgarian proselytes. Thus, 
both Louis the German and Pope Nicholas I ended up sending 
missions to Bulgaria. Louis designated Bishop Ermenrich of 


*? Bernold of Constance, Chronicon, a. 866, in MGH SS V, p. 420.63: 
Vulgari missis a Nicolao papa et Ludowico rege praedicatoribus, fidem 
Christi suscipiunt. ("Having adopted the faith of Christ, Bulgarians got 
missionaries sent by Pope Nicholas and King Louis.") 
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Passau to lead the Frankish mission,™ while the pope appoint- 
ed two "men of great character", the bishops Paul of Populonia 
and Formosus of Porto, leaders of the papal mission. And 
because Bulgaria conveniently lay half way between Rome and 
Constantinople, the mission led by the bishops Paul and 
Formosus was to be accompanied by another papal mission, 
which was led by Bishop Donatus, Presbyter Leo and Deacon 
Marinus, the future Pope Marinus I (882 - 884); their destina- 
tion was the imperial capital.*° 

The task of this second papal mission was to make the 
decisions of the Roman synod of 863 known to the Byzantines. 
They carried papal letters for Emperor Michael III and his wife, 
Empress Eudokia, as well as the Dowager Empress Theodora, 
Ignatios, Photios, the episcopate of the Byzantine church, 
Caesar Bardas, and the Senate. Nicholas had also supplied 
his legates with copies of all the letters he had previously sent 
to Constantinople. In the new letter to the Byzantine emperor, 
which is written in a somewhat calmer tone than the letter of 
865, Nicholas altogether repeated what he had said previously; 
once again, he refused to endorse the decisions voted by the 
anti-Ignatian council of 861." In the letter to the Byzantine 


* Annal. Fuld., a. 867, in MGH SS I, p. 380.1. 
55 Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 608, in PL 128, cols. 1373 - 1374. 
5$ Cf. Pope Nicholas, MGH Epistolae VI, Epp. 90 - 97. 


?' Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 90, pp. 498 - 512. 
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clergy, which is written in a firm but not angry tone, Nicholas 
repeated, almost verbatim, what he had said in the letter to the 
emperor.? To Michael III, the pope wrote that the Eastern 
emperors had been acting as "ungrateful children to their 
mother", the Roman church, as well as their father, the pope, 
through whose "divinely instituted authority" they had achieved 
"the obtaining of power".?? In his letter to Photios, the pope 
enumerated all the "crimes" against the Church which the latter 
had allegedly committed.9 On the contrary, the letter to 
Ignatios is written in a consolatory one DI Not knowing that 
Bardas had been murdered, Nicholas ordered him to do 
everything within his powers to restore the legitimate patriarch, 
Ignatios, to his see. | 

Having embarked on their journey in the middle of 


** Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 91, pp. 512 - 533. 


* Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 90, p. 508.30-32: Ingrati 
filii circa matrem vestram, ex qua imperandi fastigium vos et patris vestri 
ordine coelitus disposito percepistis, nullatenus appareatis. Cf. the identical 
passage in Nicholas’ letter to the Byzantine clergy: ibid., Ep. 91, p. 530.10- 
12. 


9 See ibid., Ep. 92, pp. 533 - 540. 
si Cf, ibid., Ep. 94, pp. 544 - 547. 


9 Ibid., Ep. 93, pp. 540 - 544. 
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November, 866,9 the two papal missions safely reached the 
Bulgarian capital either by the end of the same year, or the 
beginning of 867. After a short rest, the mission designated to 
go to Constantinople set out for Byzantium. Upon their arrival 
at the Byzantine-Bulgarian border, however, the papal delega- 
tion were not allowed to cross into imperial territory. They 
spent forty days waiting for a special permit to enter the 
country. Finally, the government official, a certain Theodoros, 
who had gone to the capital to secure the permit, came back 
and told the papal legates that they were denied entrance into 
Byzantium. To make things worse, the Byzantine official took 
his frustration out on the legates' horses: he began hitting and 
cursing the poor animals, which were probably "royal horses" 
supplied by Boris-Michael. Later, this minor border incident 
was duly recorded in the papal annals as one of the numerous 
violations of the diplomatic etiquette that occurred in the days 
of the accursed Photios.“ 

The other papal mission, led by Formosus of Porto and 
Paul of Populonia, were much luckier than their fellow-mission- 
aries: according to the Librarian, "the Bulgarian prince received 


$ The papal Responsa to Boris, which the missionaries brought with 
them, are dated 13 November, 866; Nicholas I writes that nis missionaries, 
accompanied by Boris’ legates, are about to leave for Bulgaria at any 
moment now. See Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 99, p. 568. 


^ Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 609, in PL 128, cols. 1373 - 1374. The 
incident is also mentioned by Pope Nicholas I in his letter to Hincmar (867). 
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them with great joy and honors", and they immediately took to 
preaching among the Bulgarians and began baptizing people of 
all ages; they taught the Bulgarians the whole of the Christian 
ritual, as they had learned it from the most holy pope.® The 
East Frankish mission led by the bishop of Passau arrived in 
Bulgaria only too late: 


"King Louis, in order to meet the Bulgarian 
request, sent Bishop Ermenrich along with presbyters 
and deacons to spread the true faith among the above- 
mentioned people. But when they arrived there [i.e., in 
Bulgaria], [they found out that] the bishops sent by the 
Roman pontiff had already begun preaching and baptiz- 
ing [people] all over the country. Therefore, with the 
permission of their king, they turned and went 
home. "9$ 


55 Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 609 (PL 128, cols. 1374 - 1375): Porro 
a prenominato rege Bulgarorum apostolici missi mente alacri magnaque 
suscepti devotione coeperunt salutaribus edocere polulum monitis, et a 
minimo usque ad maximum sacro fonte cum Deo gratia abluerunt, omnemque 
ritum Christiane fidei, sicuta sanctissimo papa instructi fuerant, in consue- 
tudinem Bulgarorum tradierunt. 


55 Annal. Fuld., a. 867, in MGH SS 1, p. 380.1-5: Rex Hludovicus 
Bulgarum petitionibus annuens, Ermenrichum episcopum cum presbyteris et - 
diaconibus ad propagandam fidem catholicam praefatae genti destinavit. Sed 
cum illuc pervenissent, episcopi a pontifice Romano missi totam illam terram 
praedicando et baptizando iam tunc repleverant. Quapropter isti, accepta a 
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Most probably, this happened at the beginning of 867. In 
the meantime, Boris had become so fascinated with the Latin 
bishops, Paul and Formosus, that he "decided to expel all 
foreigners from his kingdom". The "foreigners" were, 
obviously, the Greek missionaries. As for Patriarch Photios, he 
seems to have been unaware of what was going on in Bulgaria: 
nothing in his correspondence suggests that, in 866, he knew 
that the Bulgarian prince was making advances to the West. A 
new co-emperor and caesar had taken the place of Photios' 
friend, Bardas, and the patriarch was too preoccupied with 
domestic affairs to pay attention to what was happening abroad. 
It was, probably, through the expelled Greek missionaries who 
came home that Photios eventually found out what had hap- 
pened in Bulgaria. In response, the patriarch quickly drew up 
a letter, whose purpose seems to have been to alert Boris to the 
dangers, which the erroneous Latin teachings presented to his 
nation. The letter was naturally written in the name of the 
emperors, Michael III and Basil. Boris received this "imperial" 
letter just in time to hand it over to the papal delegation who, 
having been denied entrance into Byzantium, were preparing to 
embark on their journey to Rome. They, in turn, brought the 


rege licentia, redierunt in sua. 


*’ Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 609 (PL 128, cols. 1374 - 1375): ut omnes 
a suo regno pellens alienigenas. 
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letter to Pope Nicholas I, who studied it in detail.” 

While the papal legates were still travelling on their return 
journey to Rome, Photios made an effort to obtain international 
support of his lost Bulgarian cause. The patriarch circulated his 
famous encyclical letter to the Eastern patriarchs. In it, Photios 
altogether repeated the allegations, which he had already made 
in the "imperial" letter to Boris-Michael: that the papal mission- 
aries in Bulgaria were trespassing into what was Constantin- 
ople's missionary field; that they introduced erroneous teachings 
and ritual to the newly converted nation; and that the papal 
policy with regard to the Bulgarians needed to be referred to the 
arbitration of an ecumenical synod.9? 

Thus, in the spring of 867, the conflict between Nicholas 
I and Photios was further aggravated by the dispute over 
Bulgaria: to which of the two sees, Rome or Constantinople, 
should Bulgarians belong? Photios poured oil into the fire by 
openly accusing the Latins of doctrinal error. The dispute was 
to culminate in the so-called Photian schism (summer of 867), 
the consequences of which were disastrous for both halves of 


$ Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae V1, Ep. 100, pp. 603.17 - 604.7: a 
letter to Hincmar and the other archbishops and bishops in the realm of 
Charles the Bald, dated 22 Oct., 867. The pope admits that, when "the 
emperors' letter" to Boris was brought to him, he studied it in detail and 
found out that the Byzantines were accusing the entire Latin church of 
doctrinal aberration. | 


® Photios, Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 2, pp. 39 - 53: the letter is dated in the 
spring of 867. 
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Christendom. 

Before going into the next phase of the conflict, however, 
we need to take a look at the "code of life in a Christian 
society", which Nicholas I sent to Boris-Michael in the form of 
a letter: these are Nicholas’ answers (responsa) to the long list 
of questions, which the prince's envoys had brought with them 
to Rome;” sending responsa to people, who lived scattered 
throughout the Christian world, was in unison with the legal 
practices adopted by the Latin church.” 

The Responsa ad Consulta Bulgarorum, which were 


1 The two best editions of Pope Nicholas' Responsa are: MGH Epistolae 
VI, Ep. 99, pp. 568 - 600 (ed. Perels); and Nicolai I Papae Responsa ad 
Consulta Bulgarorum (ed. E. Perels - D. Detschew): Latin text and 
Bulgarian translation; repr.: FHB, vol. VII, pp. 68 - 125. 


7! Freehof, The Responsa Literature, pp. 20 - 22: The medieval responsa 
literature had a century-old tradition whose origins could be traced back to 
ancient Rome. When the Roman legal system had not yet been clearly 
codified but was still, to a large extent, a mess of decrees and regulations, 
a practice of asking and receiving opinions from legal experts, who dwelled 
in the metropolis, was established in order to satisfy the personal inquiries 
of people, who lived scattered throughout the empire. These answers to their 
legal inquiries, which people received in the form of correspondence, were 
called "answers of the learned" (responsa prudentium). The right to answer 
legal questions fell into disuse by the end of the third century but, in the 
meantime, a body of responsa had accumulated which had considerable legal 
authority. Discontinued by the late Roman state, the practice of compiling 
responsa was taken over, and further developed, by the jurists of the Latin 
church. 
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compiled by the papal team of jurists, is one of the most 
important papal documents associated with the resurgence of the 
missionary activities of Rome; it is also one of the most 
remarkable papal juristic works of the pre-Gregorian period. By 
referrals to earlier papal decretals and Roman legislature, the 
papal Responsa epitomized the legal doctrine of the papacy and 
drew up "the norms of correct life" (norma recte vivendi) in 
societas christiana. lts immediate purpose was, of course, to 
teach Boris-Michael what right conduct in a Christian communi- 
ty was. 

We do not know why Boris-Michael had decided on 
sending a questionnaire to the pope: maybe, the Christian 
ethical and legal norms propagated by the Greek missionaries 
had appeared utterly unacceptable to his people, and he wanted 
to compare notes with the pope in order to find out whether the 
Greek prescriptions for "correct life" were true, or false. In any 
event, the papal Responsa contain numerous references to what 
the Greeks had said; depending on whether the Greek and Latin 
practices coincided or not, Nicholas I confirmed, or rejected, 
the Greek counsels.” 


” The multiple referrals, in the papal Responsa, to what the Greeks were 
trying to make Bulgarians do, or not do, bave been examined by Dennis, 
"The *Anti-Greek' Character of the Responsa ad Bulgaros of Nicholas I", 
pp. 165 - 174. Dvornik, The Photian Schism, p. 113, calls this document "a 
masterpiece of pastoral wisdom and one of the finest documents in the 
history of the papacy”, through which Nicholas I took care to immunize the 
new Bulgarian church against Greek influence. 
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In his questionnaire, Boris seems to have referred to 
almost every sphere of life in pagan Bulgaria, namely the 
marriage customs of its population as well as its beliefs and 
religious practices, its customary law and judicial system, the 
Bulgarians' dress and food, their military art, and so on. 
Although this questionnaire has not survived, it could easily be 
reconstructed on the basis of Nicholas’ Responsa because most 
of the prince’s questions are actually incorporated in the papal 
answers; the papal Responsa represent a first-class source for 
the study of the ninth-century Bulgarian pagan society.” 

In fact, Boris-Michael’s questionnaire gave Nicholas the 
opportunity of describing, in extenso, the norms of Christian 
life as adopted by the papacy. Nicholas I believed that the 
exclusive repository of justicia was the Roman church; its basic 
Roman legal inheritance was bound with the tenets of Christian- 
ity in order to produce the law of God; the law of God gov- 
erned the actions of the corporate entity called societas christia- 
na. Given proper instruction, Bulgarians would be able to join 
this societas and live by the law of God. 

The pope gave his Responsa, together with some law- 
books, penitential literature and sacred vessels, to his missionar- 
ies to take to Bulgaria. On the eve of their departure, he 


See, for example, Dujcev, "Die Responsa als Quelle für die bulgar- 
ische Geschichte", in idem, Medioevo I, pp. 125 - 148; idem, "I Responsa 
di papa Nicolo I ai Bulgari neoconvertiti", in Medioevo III, pp. 143 - 174; 
BeSevliev, Bit i kultura na párvobálgarite. 
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addressed the Bulgarian legates, who were to travel together 
with the papal missionaries, in the following way: 


"With God's help, we are sending to your 
country and your glorious king, our beloved son, not 
only books of divine law but also our worthy envoys, 
who will instruct you on every [possible] occasion, as 
the time and reason dictate; we have also entrusted them 
with the books which, as we have foreseen, they need 
now." 


3. The Papal Responsa ad Consulta Bulgarorum: Code of Life 
in a Christian Society 


At the beginning of your questions, writes the pope 
addressing Boris' envoys rather than Boris himself, you said 
that your prince wanted a "Christian law". Nicholas' definition 
of lex Christianorum is similar to the one given by Photios: 
Christian law is based on faith and virtue; faith has precedence 


^ Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 99, p. 568.18-21: Deo 
auctore non solum libros divinae legis, verum etiam et missos nostros 
idoneos, qui vos, prout tempus et ratio dictaverit, de singulis instruant, ad 
patriam vestram et ad gloriosum regem vestrum dilectum filium nostrum 
destinaturi sumus, quibus et libros, quos praevidimus necessarios illis nunc 
esse, commisimus. Cf. ibid., caps. XIII and XXXVII, pp. 575.10-15, 
581.42-43. 
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over the good deeds.” Or, expressed in moral terms, the Law 
is a law only if preceded by virtue; lex as an individual 
injunction or prohibition needs to be endowed with the sanction 
of the Church in order to become the law of God applicable to 
a Christian society. | 

After this general definition of what living by the Christian 
standards means, Nicholas I embarks on describing specific 
Christian institutions, such as the spiritual relationship between 
godparents and godchildren, or between the godchildren of the 
same godparents, as well as marriage and incest, engagement, 
wedding ceremonies, and re-marriage.'5 In this part of the 
papal letter, one comes across such curious details as the 
prince's question concerning the re-marriage of widowers: Boris 
must have been shocked to find out that, in a Christian society, 
widows too were allowed to re-marry. Later in the text, 
Nicholas speaks strongly against the practice of forcing 
unwilling widows into monasticism: this qualifies as a sin, and 
a crime; even more serious is the sin of saying prayers for 
diseased parents, who had not been converted to Christianity in 


75 Tbid., cap. I, pp. 568.22 - 569.9: Nicholas I leans on a number of 
biblical quotations in order to prove that faith comes before anything else and 
that, if people strictly observe the Christian law, it will bring salvation to 
everybody (haec est lex Christiana ...quam quisque legitime custodiens 
omnino salvabitur). | 


7  [bid., caps. II and III, pp. 569.9 - 570.34. Cf. also ibid., cap. 
XXXIX, pp. 582.8-17: on blood relationship (consanguinitas) and marriage. 
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their lifetime." 

In a Christian society, spiritual relationship creates closer 
bonds between people than blood relationship, hence marriage 
between godparents and godchildren, or between the godchil- 
dren of the same godparents, brings in a more severe penalty 
than incest." Nevertheless, the papal Responsa pay special 
attention to the regulations banning marriage between persons, 
who are related by blood.” As for the dowry, which husbands 
used to give to their wives, the canons do not ban this, accord- 
ing to the pope, and Bulgarians may go on giving their wives 
gold, silver, oxen, horses, etc.” 

Nicholas’ extensive coverage of all matters concerning 


7 Ibid., caps. LXXXVII - LXXXVIII, pp. 595.43 - 596.13. 


8 Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 99, cap. III, pp. 569.37 - 
570.34. These topics are discussed on the basis of a wide variety of legal 
sources: from Roman civil law to papal decretals to writings of the Fathers, 
including one of the Fathers of the Eastern church, John Chrysostom. 


? Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 99, cap. XXXIX, p. 582.8- 
17. C£. Instit. Iust. I. 10 (De nuptiis) and the canons banning marriage 
between relatives, in PL 47, col. 343, as well as Pope Zachary's prescrip- 
tions concerning marriage, in MGH Epistolae III, p. 485. 


9 Tbid., cap. XLIX, p. 586.6-16: exhibere...in dotem coniugibus vestris 
aurum, argentum, boves, equos et cetera. In this case, Nicholas I leans on 
the prescriptions of Pope Gregory I, Homil. 24, PL 76, col. 1184. 
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matrimony?’ must have been prompted not only by Boris’ 
questions but also by the pope’s dealings with the complicated 
question of Lothaire’s divorce. According to Nicholas, matri- 
monial issues belong to that wider circle of matters, which 
directly affect the salvation of Christians; it is, therefore, the 
interests of the Christian community that make ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in matrimonial matters imperative.” Nicholas’ 
views on matrimony as a spiritual issue and divine institution, 
whose affairs fall into the precincts of faith,” herald the 
nascence of a doctrine that would be fully endorsed by the 
papacy in the eleventh and twelfth centuries: according to this 
doctrine, the Church, and its tribunal, exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction in matrimonial matters.” 

-In addition, Boris wanted to know how a Christian must 
observe Lent, on which weekdays one must fast, and whether 


81 In general, the papal Responsa concerning matrimonial matters are 
based on Canon. apostol. , in PL 67, cols. 39 - 135. Cf. Gratian's Decretum, 
cap. 2, PL 87, col. 1392. 


2 See, for example, the papal letter to Lothaire II: Pope Nicholas 1, 
MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 3, p. 269. Cf. Ullmann, The Growth of Papal 
Government, pp. 204 - 205. 


9 Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 99, p. 580.17-18: Nicholas 
underscores the fact that cases of incest must be referred to ecclesiastical 
courts. As regards the Church’s right to grant asylum to adulterers, the pope 
leans on the regulations of Innocent I, Decreta, cap. 24, PL 67, col. 247. 


% Haller, Das Papstum, vol II, pp, 3S - 74. 
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it was sinful to bathe on Wednesdays and Fridays, as the 
Greeks had told him. And more: when one must wear the Holy 
Cross, how one must take communion, whether one should 
work on holy days or not, on which days one should not work 
in the fields, and whether, on holy days, courts of justice were 
allowed to sentence people to death.* 

The hasty manner, in which the papal Responsa were 
compiled, obviously accounts for the numerous repetitions in 
the text of the letter. Thus, the questions of what Christians 
must, or must not, do on holy days or during Lent have been 
discussed for the second time, and in greater detail, later in the 
text. Six answers are dedicated exclusively to the Quadrage- 
sima. During Lent, for example, a good Christian must not go 
hunting for two reasons: while fasting, one must neither eat 
meat, nor dedicate oneself to pleasures. Good Christians must 
spend the Quadragesima not in dances and gaiety but in prayer, 
fasting and repentance. For the same reason, Christians must 
not get married, or give banquets, during Lent. As for having 
marital sex during these forty days, it is up to the local bishop, 
or presbyter, to decide whether to allow it, or not, because they 
will be better acquainted with the individuals involved. If Boris 
and his aides wish to find out more about the canonical 
prescriptions concerning Lent, they should seek the advice of 


" Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 99, caps. IV - XII, pp. 
570.35 - 575.9. 
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their bishop.* 

Is it permissible for a Christian "to have two wives at the 
same time" (uno tempore habere duas uxores)? What is the 
penalty for "those who castrate someone" (qui quemlibet 
eunuchizant)? Are Christians allowed to place the Cross on the 
table during a meal, even if a priest, or a deacon, are not 
present there? The papal answer to these questions is: "turn the 
pages of the law" (paginas legem revolvite)."' 

The next several "answers" reveal the existing differences 
between the Eastern and the Western religious ritual. For 
example, Boris asks the pope if the Greeks are right when they 
say that a man, who does not stand during mass with his arms 
crossed in front of his chest, commits "the worst sin" (maximus 
peccatus).* And why should men, who do not wear belts (sine 
cingulis), be denied communion?* To these questions, Nicho- 
las replies that the holy books contain no provisions relevant to 
such cases. However, what really matters is that, during mass, 


% Ibid., caps. XLIV - XLVIII and cap. L, pp. 585.1 - 586.5,17-25. Cf. 
Mansi, Conciliorum collectio Il, p. 582, and Gratian, Decretum, cap. XI, PL 
76, col. 1648. 


"TT Ibid., caps. LI - LIII, pp. 586.26 - 587.7. Cf. the laws concerning 
castration, in Liber Papiensis Karoli Magni, cap. LXXXI, MGH Leges IV, 
p. 502. 


*5 Ibid., cap. LIV, p. 587.8-26. 


® Ibid., cap. LV, p. 587.2729. 
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people should show humility (humilitas). As for the belts, this 
requirement should be understood "not literally, but figurative- 
ly" (non per litteram, sed per spiritum) because, in the writings 
of the Fathers, the belt actually stands for chastity (castitas). 

The Greeks must have given Bulgarians detailed instruc- 
tion in all matters concerning family life and healthy habits: 
thus, Boris asks the pope whether female or male impurity, 
caused by bleeding, could prevent people from receiving 
communion, as the Greeks had told him. To this, Nicholas I 
replies that there is no reason why these people should be 
refused the Holy Communion.?' However, the pope writes that 
the Greeks were right when they forbade men to go to church 
"with a linen band" (cum ligatura lintei) round their head: a 
man must not have his head covered during prayer.” 

The Greeks had gone as far as to tell Bulgarians what 
clothes they must wear, or who must slaughter for them the 
animals they wanted to consume, or at what time of the day 


? Nicholas I refers to the definitions of chastity, good deeds and pastoral 
wisdom, which were given by Pope Celestine (422 - 432). Cf. Pope Celesti- 
ne, PL 67, col. 274 sqq. 


?! [bid., cap. LXV, p. 580.25-41. Cf. ibid., cap. LXVIII, p. 591.25-32: 
contrary to the prescriptions of the Eastern Church, the pope believes that 
the impurity of a woman, who has recently given birth to a child, is no 
reason why she should be banned from attending mass, or receiving 
communion, for any amount of time. 


2 Ibid., cap. LXVI, pp. 590.42 - 591.4. 
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they should have their meals, and so on. Writes Nicholas, "You 
say that the Greeks forbid eunuchs to slaughter animals for you 
and that they say that the man, who has consumed animals 
slaughtered by eunuchs, has committed a grave sin." This 
makes no sense to us.” He agrees with the Greeks, however, 
that women should have their heads covered during mass: this 
is done "because of the messengers, that is, the priests" 
(propter angelos, id est sacerdotes). Furthermore, Boris asks 
the pope whether Bulgarians may, or may not, wear pants 
(femoralia). Nicholas finds this question "super silly" (superva- 
cuum): whether men and women wear pants, or not, bears no 
reference whatsoever to the purity of faith; what the pope 
wanted to change, for Christ's sake, was "not your exterior 
appearance created by your clothes but the habits of the interior 
man in you".? As regards the breakfast hour, Christians must 
not have breakfast before the third hour of the day. How 
many times a day must a lay person pray? To this, the pope 
replies: ask the clergy what hours of prayer have been pre- 


?? Ibid., cap. LVII, p. 588.40-41. 


% Tbid., cap. LVIII, p. 588.18-25. Cf. Paul, I Cor. 11:10. Photios refers 
to the same passage in several of his letters. Cf. White, Photios: Letters, p. 
88. 


55 Ibid., cap. LIX, p. 588.26-45: nos enim non exteriorem cultum 
vestium vestrarum, sed interioris hominis mores in vobis mutari desideramus. 


"7 Tbid., cap. LX, p. 589.1-24. The third hour of the day is 9 a.m. 
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scribed by St. Augustine.” - 

What types of food must Christians eat? Sacrificing to God 
new fruit as well as the first of everything is not wrong and, in 
the beginning, this was done by Abel and Cain. However, 
Christians must not consume animals and birds, which have 
been strangled. Neither should Christians consume animals 
slaughtered by pagans.’ Now that he is a Christian, the prince 
must no longer be eating alone at a table while his wife and 
companions are eating separately, sitting on small chairs or on 
the floor: this is "not against the faith" (non contra fidem) but 
Is, in any event, "in contradiction to good manners" (bonos 
mores impugnet).” The flesh of which animals and birds may 
Christians eat? The papal answer is: did not God, after the 
Flood, give all animals, birds and fishes to Noah and his sons, 
saying: "Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you; 
even as the green herb have I given you all things"? As a 
whole, when discussing the types of food, Nicholas I leans not 
only on the Old and New Testament but also on the authority 
of St. Augustine. TH 


?7 Tbid., cap. LXI, p. 589.1-24. 


?* [bid., caps. LXXXIX - XCI, p. 596.14-31: Nicholas I quotes St. 
Augustine, Contra Faustum Manichaeum XXX, cap.13, PL 42, col. 504. 


? Ibid., cap. XLII, p. 583.30-43. 


"H [bid., cap. XLII, pp. 583.44 - 584.41. Cf. Augustine, Contra 
Faustum Manich. 32, cap. 12, PL 42, col. 504: on the purity and impurity 
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. When they wish to take a solemn oath, Bulgarians must no 
longer draw their sword and swear on it: from now on, they 
must swear on the Gospel. Baptism may be performed as 
many times a year as necessary." A priest, who has taken a 
wife, deserves reprobation but there is no need to defrock him 
because of that. Holy Communion, which has been received 
from a priest caught in adultery, is not contaminated because 
the Holy Mysteries are "purifying remedies" (purgatoria 
remedia) for all diseases. 

Everyday life in a Christian community is further discussed 
by the pope in connection with: the existing ban on repudiating 
one's wife, or slave, even if they have betrayed their master; 
burials of people who have committed suicide; the purpose of 
almsgiving, and the non-violent manner of converting pagans to 
the true faith. And more: diseased Christians must be buried in 
the premises of churches, so that the living ones may not forget 
to keep praying for their souls; for the same reason, the bodies 


of the lamb and the pig; Augustine elaborates on Paul's words that "every 
creature of God is good". 


0! Tbid., cap. LXVII, p. 591.5-24. 
2 Tbid., cap. LXIX, pp. 591.33 - 592.2. 
9? Ibid., cap. LXX, p. 592.3-10. 


104 Tbid., cap. LXXI, p. 592.11-26: in this case, Nicholas I cites St. 
Jerome's prescriptions. Cf. Jerome, De septem ordinibus ecclesiae, in PL 
30, cols. 154, 160. 
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of men killed in battle must be carried home and buried on holy 
grounds. 95 

Persisting pagan practices and superstition have no place 
in a Christian community. Nicholas bans the use of a certain 
stone which, in Bulgarian eyes, possessed healing powers!” 
as well as "a certain tie" (ligaturam quandam), which sick 
people in Bulgaria used to wear round their necks: amulets are 
demons' inventions and those, who wear amulets, must be 
excommunicated from the Church!" The Greek practice of 
trying to foresee the future by opening and reading the Bible at 
random must be banned."* What is to be done with people 
who worship idols? As in the case of apostates, the papal advice 
is to try persuasion first; if this does not work and they persist 
in their idolatry, then the true Christians must not, under any 
circumstances, consort with hem IP 


"7 Tbid., caps. XCVI - CII, pp. 597.29 - 599.2. In addition, Nicholas 
quotes what Pope Gregory the Great wrote about sinners, namely that their 
bodies must be buried in churches not for the purpose of absolving them 
from their sins but for relegating them "to an even greater damnation" (ad 
maiorem damnationis). Cf. Pope Gregory I, Homilia, Hom. Vl, cap. S0. PL 
77, col. 412. 


1% Tbid., cap. LXII, pp. 589.32 - 590.3. 
07 [bid., cap. LXXIX, p. 594.4-9. 
18 Thid., cap. LXXVII, p. 593.32-37. 


10? Tbid., cap. XLI, pp. 582.38 - 583.29. 
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Some of the papal "answers" represent exhortations to 
clemency and tolerance while others touch upon such vital 
doctrinal issues as baptism and penance. Thus, the pope exhorts 
. Boris to clemency and repentance in connection with the cruel 
treatment, which the rebellious aristocrats and their families had 
suffered at the hand of their prince. Nevertheless, Boris is to be 
forgiven for his excessive cruelty because he "had erred out of 
ighorance and zeal for the Christian faith rather, than corrup- 
tion".? Nicholas considers the treatment of apostates next: 
"those who renounce the Christian law" (qui legem Christianam 
respuunt) must be given a second chance to come back to the 
Church; if they persist in their apostasy, however, then it is the 
ruler's duty to punish them: 


"By the way, if Christian potentates did not adopt 
action against this type of people, how could they justify 
their authority before God? Especially when it pertains 
to secular Christian rulers, while [they are] in power, to 
strive to keep in peace and without diminution their 
mother, the Church, in which they were spiritually 
born. "!!! | 


!? Ibid., cap. XVII, p. 577.1-38: zelo Chrisnanae religionis et 
ignorantia potius quam alio vitio deliquistis. 


!!! Tbid., cap. XVIII, pp. 577.39 - 578.36. See esp. p. 578.20-23: nam 
nisi moverentur potestates Christanae adversus huiusmodi, quomodo rationem 
rederent de imperio suo Deo? Quippe cum pertineat hoc ad reges saeculi 
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As for the fate of the pagan rebels, it is up to the prince to 
decide what to do with them, but he should keep in mind that 
a Christian must be able to forgive and forget II 

How must the ruler treat lay persons who have acted under 
the false pretense of being clergymen? Boris had mentioned the 
case of a certain Greek, a layman parading as a presbyter, who 
had baptized a number of Bulgarians; when caught, he had his 
ears and nose cut off by order of the prince; the Greek was also 
beaten and thrown out of the country. Now Boris-Michael's 
problem was: should all these Bulgarians be baptized again, this 
time by real presbyters?!!? Nicholas’ answer is "no": what 
really matters is not who preaches but what he preaches; thus, 
Judas was able to convert a lot of people in the name of Christ, 
and so was the "schismatic" bishop of Constantinople, Akakios; 
the Greek mock-presbyter did not deserve to be punished so 
severely; the Bulgarians, baptized by him, do not need to be 
baptized again. The prince, however, must wash the wrong he 
did to the Greek in the tears of sincere repentance.'^ For a 


Christianos, ut temporibus suis pacatam et sine diminutione velint servari 
matrem suam ecclesiam, unde spiritaliter nati sunt. 


"2 Thid., cap. XIX, p. 578.37-43. 
"3 Tbid., caps. XIV - XV, pp. 575.16 - 576.19. 


!^ Tbid., cap. XV, p. 576.16-19. Nicholas refers Boris to the letter, 
which Pope Anastasius II (496 - 498) sent to his namesake, the Byzantine 
Emperor, Anastasius I (491 - 518): cf. Pope Anastasius, Decreta in PL 67, 
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similar reason, the Bulgarians baptized by a certain Jew 
parading as a Christian clergyman do not need to be baptized 
again." 
| Penance is discussed in connection with the penitential 
practices of the Roman church. Nicholas I writes that penitential 
books and vessels will be brought to Bulgaria by the two Latin 
bishops; these books must be kept out of touch of lay persons, 
since the latter are not qualified to either celebrate mass, or 
make people do penance.''® The rebels who had, not long ag- 
o, taken arms to kill their prince should be allowed to do 
penance; it is up to the local bishop, or presbyter, to decide 
what the penance must be; they, however, should not be denied 
a second chance to join the Church because total rejection of 


cols. 229 - 347. Thus, in spite of being condemned by Anastasius' predeces- 
sor, Pope Felix III (483 - 492), the "heretical" patriarch of Constantinople, 
Akakios (471 - 489), went on celebrating the Holy Mysteries; no damage 
was done, however, because what his flock wanted from him was "the gifts 
of the Church"; therefore, what matters is not who converts people but in 
whose name he converts them. 


!5 [bid., cap. CIV, p. 599.7-22. This time, however, the papal 
arguments against a second baptism are drawn from the writings of St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine. Cf. St. Ambrose, De spirito sancto I, cap. 3, 
PL 16, cols. 714 sqq., and St. Augustine, De baptismo contra Donatistas 
IV, cap. 15.22, PL 43, col. 168. 


116 Tbid., caps. LXXV - LXXVI, p. 593.27-31. Cf. Papasthatis, 
"Application of Western Canon Law Provisions in Medieval Bulgaria", pp. 
197 - 200. 
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the penitent pertains not to true Catholics but to Novatians. It 
becomes clear from the context that "Novatians" refers to the 
Greek clergy, i. e., "those clerics, who are foreigners among 
you". 17 

Having defined the contours of institutionalized Christian 
life, the pope considers Boris-Michael's request for civil laws 
next. Nicholas writes that he will send "such books of civil 
laws" (autem de mundana lege libros) with his missionaries on 
one condition: the lawbooks must be returned when the mission- 
aries’ mandate is over; otherwise, they may fall into the hands 
of incompetent persons, who may misinterpret the laws.!'* 

Criminal justice is entirely in the hands of the ruler; 
"however, it does not pertain to you to judge clerics since they 
are the ones who have the right to judge you."'” In other 
words, clerics must not be judged by secular courts. And 
further: asylum should not be denied to any fugitive of justice, 


17? [bid., cap. LXXVIII, pp. 593.38 - 594.3. Novatian was a Roman 
presbyter who, in 251, openly denounced the Church's policy of allowing 
repentant sinners and apostates to join its ranks. The heresy of the Novatians 
was dealt with by Pope Innocent I (410- 417): cf. Pope Innocent I, Decreta, 
cap. XXII, PL 67, col. 247. 


118 Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 99, cap. XIII, pp. 575.10- 
15. Cf. the introduction to the Responsa as well as cap. XXXVII: ibid., pp. 
568.17-21, 581.42-43. 


!? Tbid., cap. LXXXIII, p. 595.6-13, see esp. p. 595.12-13: Non autem 
vobis licet clericos iudicare, cum vos magis ab ipsis conveniat iudicari. 
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who makes it to a temple of Christ; although the canons 
postulate that Christians must observe the existing civil laws, 
the pope - who has not accepted the spirit of this world - 
believes that, if a man seeks refuge in a church, he should not 
be forcibly dragged out of there; on the contrary, he should be 
subject to canonical purification for the crime he has allegedly 
committed and then his former safety should be restored to 
him. 13 

Perjury, murder by poisoning, and theft are serious crimes; 
nevertheless, when dealing with this type of criminals, a 
Christian court must display a certain degree of leniency and 
forgiveness. Prompted by the prince's questions, the pope 
discusses the civil and canon law provisions concerning theft of 
animals, kidnapping of people, homicide and other forms of 
violence, which occur in society, as well as incest.?! The 


7? Ibid., cap. XCV, p. 597.20-28. Cf. the civil and canon law 
provisions as regards the Church's right to provide asylum for fugitives of 
justice, in Concilia Aureliana, a. 511, cap. I, MGH Concilia 1, 2; and Liber 
Papiensis Karoli Magni, cap. 8. 102, MGH Leges IV, pp. 485, 507. 
Nicholas I quotes St. Augustine as well: cf. St. Augustine, De civitate Dei 
I, cap. 34.V, in PL 42, col. 240: if, in the past, criminals could escape 
punishment by seeking asylum in the temple of Romulus, why should a man 
seeking asylum in the Church of Christ be unable to find safety there? 


?! Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 99, caps. XXVIII - XXXII, 
p. 580.12-24. Cf. MGH Leges IV, pp. 58.232, 73.318, and 75.329: the 
penalties for theft of animals; cf. MGH Leges IV, pp. 46.191 and 51.206- 
210; Inst. Iustin. 4,18,10: the penalties for kidnapping of people. 
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judicial practices in pagan Bulgaria, and especially the methods 
of extracting confession under torture, seem to have been quite 
"barbaric" at that time. You tell us, writes Nicholas I, that 
when a robber refuses to confess his crime, the judge whips 
him by the head, and another man sticks iron prongs into his 
flesh to make him confess his crime; however, "neither the 
divine, nor the human laws allow such a thing" .!? 

If the authorities capture a freeman, "who has been trying 
to defect from his country" (qui de patria sua fuga lapsus 
fuerit), the ruler must first determine whether this person has 
neglected his duties on behalf of his country and only then have 
him punished accordingly.!? If a serf, who has fled from his 
master, gets caught, he must be spared the punishment.’ 
People, who have deserted the army during a battle or have 
refused to obey orders in time of war, deserve, if not forgive- 
ness, at least a milder punishment.'” The man, who has 
killed a parent or a sibling, must be sentenced under the 
provisions of the civil laws; however, if he seeks asylum in a 
church, it is up to the bishop, or the priest, to decide what to 


2 Tbid., caps. LXXXIV - LXXXVI, p. 595.14-42: quam rem nec divina 
lex nec humana prorsus admittit. Cf. the provisions concerning perjury, in 
MGH Leges IV, p. 13, and also in Cod. lust. 9, 46. 


13 Tbid., cap. XX, p. 579.1-11. 
4 Thid., cap. XXI, p. 579.1220. 


75 Tbid., caps. XXII - XXIII, p. 579.21-24. 
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do with him.'?* Furthermore, the pope tells Boris-Michael to 
mitigate the existing customary law, according to which border 
sentinels, who have allowed people to flee across Bulgaria's 
borders into neighboring countries, deserve capital punish- 
ment. '? 

Is it permissible for a Christian king to make his people 
fast and pray for precipitation in times of drought? A prince 
may do this, writes the pope, because "fasting and prayer are 
great virtues" (quoniam ieiunium et oratio magnae virtutes 
sunt). Yet it would be better if the ruler left this to the bishops 
because they are the ones "who have the powers to bind and 
loose" (qui ligandi solvendique potestatem accipiunt); without 
them, the flock will be deprived of a shepherd. 7 

.  Therole of the king as a supreme commander of the armed 
forces is also discussed in the Responsa. Boris had obviously 
provided the pope with a detailed description of the existing 
practices in his army. Nicholas writes that it does not pertain to 
a Christian ruler to enter into a battle carrying a horse tail 


75 Tbid., cap. XXIV, p. 579.25-28. Cf. the papal advice as to what 
needs to be done with someone, who has caused the death of a relative, or 
a friend: ibid., caps. XXVI - XXVII, p. 580.5-11. 


77 Tbid., cap. XXV, pp. 579.29 - 580.4: probably, this provision in 
Bulgarian customary law refers to the flight of people who have been 
accused of high treason. 


"5 Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 99, cap. LVI, pp. 587.40 - 
588.6. 
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(equina cauda): he tells the story of Constantine the Great's 
dream on the eve of a battle and advises the prince to begin 
carrying the labarum, too, since the labarum is in "the shape of 
the Lord's cross" (in speciem Dominicae crucis).'^ Should a 
Christian ruler go to war as soon as he receives the news of his 
country being attacked, or are there any special days when he 
would better refrain from military action? The papal answer is: 
If it is in the nation's best interest to take quick measures, do 
not waste time on celebrating holy days; our salvation will 
come not from feasts but from God alone.'?? 

What must a ruler do in order to receive divine help in the 
coming battle? According to the pope, the old pagan practices 
of observing days and hours as well as performing incantations, 
dances, iniquitous songs and auguries must be abandoned; on 
the eve of a battle, one must go to church, attend mass, pray, 
confess one's sins and receive communion."' As for the 
inspection of the troops, the pope was told that, if a Bulgarian 
soldier's horse, arms and other accessories were found to be 
carelessly prepared, he was to be immediately executed. As a 


7? Ibid., cap. XXXIII, pp. 580.25 - 581.9 . 


1% Tbid., cap. XXXIV, p. 581.10-23. See also ibid., caps. XXXVI and 
LXXIV, pp. 581.39-41, 593.18-26: Once the Jews decided not to raise arms 
against their attackers on a Sabbath, and God punished them by allowing the 
enemy to kill thousands of them; in order to achieve salvation, one must rely 
not on holy days but on the One and True God. 


3! Thid., cap. XXXV, p. 581.24-38. 
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Christian, the prince must be concerned with the spiritual 
training of his troops rather, than their military training." 
What if the enemy launches an attack while a Christian prince's 
troops are still engaged in prayer? The pope replies that, unlike 
the Jews in Jerusalem and the Samaritans in the mountain, 
Christians have no fixed places for prayer; they may pray 
whenever and wherever they choose; for it is through prayer 
rather, than the use of weapons that the prince will be able to 
score a victory over the enemy.'? 

What is the Christian king's role as a peace maker, and 
peace keeper? In the first place, a Christian ruler should never 
turn down a peace proposal. However, in order to be able to 
tell the prince how to make peace with one foreign nation or 
another, the pope needs to know more about these nations' 
"customs and thinking" (mores et verba); in any event, peace 
can last only when built upon the law of Christ." What must 
a ruler do if another Christian nation, who have sealed the 
peace with an oath, unilaterally break the peace and declare a 
war? The ruler must try to salvage the peace first; if this does 
not work, then he must turn to his bishop for advice because 
the local bishop will be better acquainted with the situation than 


3 Tbid., cap. XXXIX, p. 582.18-37: the severe rules of the care for the 
horse and arms should now be replaced by equally severe rules of the spread 
of piety in the Bulgarian army. 


3 [bid., cap. LXXIX, p. 593.18-26. 


'^ Tbid., cap. LXXX, p. 594.10-21. 
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the pope in Rome "77 And "what type of peace must a Chris- 
tian make with pagans" (cum paganis autem quod sit Christiano 
pactum faciendum)? A peace treaty "between a fidel and an 
infidel" (fideli cum infideli) is admissible for two reasons, 
writes Nicholas I: one, because the fidel may succeed in making 
the infidel know the True God and two, because a peace treaty 
with infidels may bring new territories and slaves to the 
Christian nation. (7 
Does the existing principle of pentarchy in the Church 
allow Bulgaria to have a patriarch of its own? According to 
Nicholas, the prince's request for an archbishop is prema- 
ture." Nevertheless, the pope elaborates, at length, on the 
theme of Rome's apostolicity and primacy in the universal 
Church. Boris must know that, since no apostle has founded the 
see of Constantinople, its bishop "is called patriarch by the 
. favor of rulers rather, than by right" (favore principum potius 
quam ratione patriarcha eius pontifex appelatus est)."* The 


5 Thid., cap. LXXXI, p. 594.22-37. 
Ge Thid., cap. LXXXII, pp. 594.38 - 595.5. 
"7 [bid., cap. XCII, pp. 592.27 - 593.2. 


5? Tbid., cap. XCII, pp. 596.32 - 597.12. As regards the apostolic origin 
of the sees of Rome, Alexandria and Antioch, in his Responsa, Nicholas has 
made an extensive use of the Gelassian views on apostolicity. Cf. the papal 
letter to Michael III: Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 88, p. 475.6- 
29. 
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patriarch of Alexandria, not the one of Constantinople, is the 
one who ranks second to the pope of Rome D" 

The Greeks' assertions that their country is the one and 
only source of chrism and that Constantinople has a monopoly 
on its world-wide distribution are false.“ And who is quali- 
fied to consecrate archbishops? In his answer to this question, 
Nicholas I describes the canonically established order of 
consecration of bishops and archbishops.'*' His expose of the 
existing canons ends with a clear-cut definition of the primacy 
of the Apostolic See: 


"Nevertheless, whether you want a patriarch, or an 
archbishop, or a bishop to be ordained for you, there is 
no one else more appropriate to ask to ordain him for 
you than the pontiff of the See of the blessed Peter, in 
which both the episcopacy and the apostolicity have their 
beginning..."!* 


7? Tbid., cap. XCII, p. 597.13-16: Nicholas refers to the canons 
adopted by the First Ecumenical Council (325): cf. Mansi, Conciliorum 
collectio, vol. II, p. 679; and also PL 47, col. 148. 


!^ Tbid., cap. XCIV, p. 597.17-19. 
^! Cf. Canon. apostol., cap. XXXV, PL 67, col. 145. 


142 Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 99, cap. LXXIII, p. 
593.3-17: Vos tamen, sive patriarcham sive archiepiscopum sive episcopum 
vobis ordinari postuletis, a nemine nunc velle congruentius quam a pontifice 
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Pseudo-apostles of the faith must not be allowed to preach 
Christianity among new converts; when caught, they must not. 
suffer severe punishment, either.? At the end of the letter, 
the pope warns Boris-Michael against the "Greeks, Armenians 
and people from other places" (Graeci, Armeni et ex ceteris 
locis), who had come to Bulgaria to spread their false teachings. 
In religious matters, Bulgarians should trust no one but the 
papal missionaries because it is only the See of St. Peter's that 
can provide "true and perfect Christianity" (veram et perfectam 
Christianitatem) for all people on Earth.'^ 

As a whole, the papal Responsa abound in citations from 
the Holy Writ; above all, however, the Responsa teem with 
references to the Fathers, the canons and the authoritative 
writings of earlier popes. As has been noted by Ullmann, the 
idea behind all those references to the decreta, the dicta, the 
regulas, the sanctiones, and the constitutiones predecessorum 
nostrum is that they contain what is right: what great, and 
ancient, authorities such as councils, Fathers, popes, and 
doctors said was reducible to a norm, and this was the norm of 


sedis beati Petri, a quo et episcopatus et apostolatus sumpsit initium, hunc 
ordinari valetis. 


3 Tbid., cap. CV, p. 599.23-27. 


14 Tbid., cap. CVI, pp. 599.28 - 600.26. Cf. Sansterre, "Le missionaires 
latins, grecs et orientaux en Bulgarie", pp. 375 - 389. 
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right conduct." Nicholas I also makes extensive use of the 
Roman civil laws, as they appear in the Codex and the Institut- 
iones of Justinian; in his opinion, however, the civil laws 
regulating the lives of Christians must be authorized by the 
Roman church in order to fit in with the purpose for which the 
whole societas christiana exists. 

In his Responsa to Boris, as in the remainder of his letters 
to rulers and clerics, Pope Nicholas I shows himself of what he 
believed to be: the pontiff of the universal Church; the teacher 
of doctrine and morals; and a supreme governor of man's 
spiritual destinies. According to Nicholas, the Christian king is 
not a vicarius Dei; the king's role is to be the servant, and 
protector, of the Church. Nicholas defines the distinction, 
which existed not only between Church and State but also, and 
above all, between clergy and laity within the one societas 
christiana; it is through ordination, according to the pope, that 
the clergy become qualified for the management of the affairs 
of a Christian society. The monarch, who is in charge of this 
entity, is the pope. 

While Photios was primarily concerned with the ethical 
aspects of life in a law-abiding community, and his concepts 
drawn mostly from the Hellenistic lega! philosophy were 
applicable to any society that acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Law, Nicholas ] seems to have been primarily concerned 
with incorporating right conduct in a Christian society; hence, 


^5 Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government, pp. 359 - 360. 
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his legal advice focused on right conduct not in the absolute 
sense but in the narrow sense of a norm, applicable to the 
Christian society only.’ 

The Responsa ad Consulta Bulgarorum is the most 
elaborate “code of life in a Christian society” ever penned by 
a medieval pope. As regards the formation of the papal juristic 
theology, this document heralds the metamorphosis of the 
medieval canon law into a universal science governing all 
aspects of Christian life. 


^5 Cf. Pertusi, Il pensiero, p. 715 sqq., who interprets the differences 
between Photios' admonitions on rulership, on one hand, and Nicholas' 
Responsa, on the other, as a reflection of the differences, which existed 
between the Byzantine "theoretical" mentality and the Latin "pragmatic" 
mentality. 


Chapter IV 


THE BULGARIAN QUESTION AND THE OPENING OF 
THE EAST-WEST DOCTRINAL CONTROVERSY 


.]. The Papal Mission in Bulgaria and Photios: the Schism of 
867 


In the year 866, two events dealt a serous blow to Patri- 
arch Photios. The first one was the crowning, as caesar and co- 
emperor, of Michael III’s favorite, Basil, which took place in 
the spring of 866. An ambitious and unscrupulous upstart, Basil 
was now elevated to the position which Photios’ patron and 
friend, Bardas, had held for nine years. The second one was 
Boris-Michael’s reversal to the West later in the same year; it 
inevitably led to the cancellation of the Byzantine missionary 
activities in Bulgaria. Photios was now forced to watch his 
Bulgarian converts sliding away toward Rome while the sphere 
of papal influence extended almost to the heart of the empire. 
The open conflict between Photios and Nicholas I became 
inevitable. 

As has been shown, the Eastern policy of Pope Nicholas 
I was closely linked with his efforts to establish strong papal 
authority in the West; similarly, Photios’ response to the 
Western challenge could be understood only against his Eastern 
background. In his dealings with the stubborn Ignatian opposi- 
tion at home and his ambitious missionary enterprises abroad, 
Photios had enjoyed the unreserved support of the imperial 
government headed by Bardas. The letter, which Nicholas I 
received in 865 and which was written in the name of Michael 
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III,’ was actually a reflection of the course adopted by Photios 
and Bardas: it expressed the Byzantines' belief in their own 
independence and universalism and rejected, with cutting 
acrimony, the papal claims to supremacy.” It was at this 
moment of mounting tension in the Byzantine-papal relations 
that the above-mentioned fateful events took place. 

Bardas was assassinated on 21 April, 865, while sitting 
side by side with his imperial nephew, Michael III. The 
Byzantine authors are unanimous that the main plotter was 
Michael's favorite, Basil, and that the plot was carried out with 
the emperor's connivance. According to one version of the 
story, Basil was not directly involved in the murder.? Howev- 
er, another version of the same story represents Basil as both 
the planner and the executant of the assassination: at the very 
last moment, the would-be assassin lost his nerve and hesitated 
to strike; Basil quickly intervened and slew Bardas with his own 


! See the papal answer to this imperia! letter: Pope Nicholas, MGH 
Epistolae VI, Ep. 88. 


? Ostrogorsky, History, pp. 231 - 232. 


* The sources associated with Basil's grandson, Constantine Porphyroge- 
nitus, are rather vague about Basil's role in the assassination of Bardas: see 
Genesius, Regna, p. 104; Theoph. Contin., Chron., p. 235 - 238; and 
Cedren., vol. II, p. 174 - 180. | 
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hand.^ This bloody tragedy occurred in the course of a military 
campaign against Crete, on some intermediate station. 

Upon their return to Constantinople, on 26 May, 866, 
Michael III raised Basil to the rank of caesar and co-emperor. 
Photios was compelled to bless Basil's crown. For the next 
several months, however, the patriarch seems to have stayed 
away from the palace because he was affraid that he might 
betray his feelings in public. In his correspondence, Photios 
mentions Bardas’ assassination only once: in the summer of 
866, he wrote Michael III a letter, in which he said that the 
caesar was handed over to untimely death, yet he died paying 
his penalty for tyranny.? 

The events in the imperial capital seem to have prevented 
the patriarch from closely monitoring the events in neighboring 
Bulgaria. When, in the spring or early summer of 866, Boris- 
Michael put down the pagan rebellion, Photios failed to express 
his support of the prince's pro-Christian policy. Neither did he 
adopt any special measures for strengthening the positions of 
the Byzantine mission in Bulgaria, where the anti-Byzantine 
moods persisted. | 

The ultimate beneficiary of this situation was the Bulgarian 
ruler. Knowing that Caesar Bardas, the ideoiogue of Bulgaria's 


^ Symeon Magister in Georg. Hamartol. Cont., p. 831. This version is 
repeated by Leo Gramm., p. 245; Ps.-Sym., pp. 676- 677, 679; and 
Zonaras, vol. III, p. 414. 


? Photios, Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 18. pp. 68 - 70, see esp. p. 69.30-33. 
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encirclement, was dead and that there was no immediate threat 
of another Byzantine military intervention, Boris quickly sent 
two delegations to the West. By the end of 866, or the very 
beginning of 867, a papal mission arrived at the Bulgarian 
court. As I have already mentioned, not long after that, 
Photios tried to warn Boris against the dangers, which "the 
false teachings" of the Latins presented to his nation.’ 

In reality, the patriarch's efforts to bring Bulgaria back to 
the Byzantine fold came only too late: Boris had already fallen 
so deeply under the spell of the two Latin bishops, Formosus 
and Paul, that he had given them unlimited freedom of action. 
Without delay, they embarked on their missionary task of 
converting Bulgaria to Western Christianity. 

The Latins' baptismal activities in Bulgaria, however, raise 
certain questions: did they pick up the work where their Greek 
predecessors had left it, or did they start the process of 
conversion of the Bulgarian people all over again? The extant 
Sources relevant to the Latins' missionary work in Bulgaria are 
full of contradictions. According to Anastasius the Librarian, 
for example, the bishops Formosus and Paul began giving 


* On the Bulgarian-papal relations between 866 and 882, see Gjuzelev, 
Knjaz Boris, pp. 241 - 323. 


' This is the letter "from the emperors", i. e., Michael III and Basil, 
which Boris-Michael handed over to the papal envoys to bring to the pope. 
Cf. Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 100, pp. 603.17 - 604.7. 
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instruction to Bulgarians and baptizing people of all ages.’ 
Patriarch Photios, on the other hand, accused the Latin bishops 
of re-baptizing the Bulgarians, who had already been baptized 
by the Greek presbyters and deacons sent by him.’ And, then 
again, there is Pope Nicholas' advice that there was no need for 
the Bulgarians, who had been baptized by a Greek self-styled 
priest and a Jew, to be baptized again by real clergy because all 
that mattered was "not who preaches but what he preaches”.*® 
In this unclear situation, the only explanation that comes to 
mind is that, while the pope saw no need of starting the process 
of Bulgaria’s Christianization all over again, Formosus and Paul 
chose to do everything by the book: if the Roman church 
postulated that only bishops had the powers to baptize people, 
this meant that the Bulgarians, who had adopted Christianity at 
the hands of presbyters and deacons, needed to be baptized 
again, this time by bishops. 

Unfortunately, there are no surviving documents showing 
how the papal missionaries converted adult Bulgarians en 
masse, We could assume that their activities in Bulgaria led tc 
the revival of the adult catechumenate in the Roman church. 


* Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 609, PL 128, cols. 1373 - 1374, 


? Photios, Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 2, p. 42.80 - 43.83: the patriarch refers 
to the Latin doctrine, according to which only bishops have the powers to 
administer baptismal rites. 


? Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 99, cap. XV, p. 576.16-19- 
and cap. CIV, p. 599.7-22. 
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Apart from converting people, the Latin bishops embarked on 
consecrating newly built churches and making ordinations as 
well. This is confirmed not only by the surviving epigraphic 
evidence" but also by the conciliar acta of 869-870: before the 
synod, the papal legates testified that, during their mission in 
Bulgaria, the bishops Formosus and Paul had ordained priests 
and consecrated newly built churches." 

It was the personal qualities of the talented and ambitious 
Formosus that account, to a large degree, for the exceptional 
success of the papal mission in Bulgaria. À true "bishop in life 
and character", Formosus won Boris-Michael's trust in no time: 
the prince became so "inflamed with faith" that, before long, he 
dispatched a second embassy to Rome asking the pope to send 
"more presbyters to instruct his people" (pro instructione gentis 
illius presbyteros postulavit) and make Formosus of Porto 
archbishop of Bulgaria." 

As later events would show, one possible reason for 
Boris-Michael's infatuation with Formosus is that the bishop of 
Porto may have been feeding the prince on false hopes: he may 
have been telling Boris that it is not impossible for the nascent 
Bulgarian church to be granted the rank of autonomous arch- 


'' Dujéev, “Testimonianza epigrafica della missione de Formoso, 
vescovo di Porto, in Bulgaria (a. 866/7)", Medioevo I, pp. 183 - 192. 


2 Anast. Bibl., Prefatio, in PL 128, col. 21 B. 


? Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 609, PL 128, cols. 1373/74 - 1375/76. 
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bishopric. This is exactly what Boris wished to hear: his initial 
request for a patriarch, or an archbishop, had been turned down 
by Nicholas I. In his Responsa, the pope had made it clear that 
he regarded Boris' request for ecclesiastical autonomy as 
premature: 


"You ask whether a patriarch may be ordained for 
you. However, we are unable to give a definite answer 
to this [question] until our legates, whom we are sending 
with you,'* come back and report to us what the 
numbers of, and the consensus among, Christians in 
your country are. Yet, in the meantime, you must have 
a bishop and when - thanks to the increasing divine 
grace - Christianity spreads in your country and bishops 
are consecrated to the individual sees, then from among 
them will be elected one, who will be called if not 
patriarch, at least archbishop, to whom all the others 
will turn and whose counsel they will seek in major 
cases, because the same thing is prescribed by the 
apostolic regulations, etc. "^ 


^^ In this case, the pope turns to the Bulgarian envoys who had brought 
to him Boris-Michael's questionnaire. 


5 Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 99, cap. LXXII, pp. 592.27 
- 593.2: Requiritis, si liceat in vobis patriarcham ordinari. Sed de hoc nil 
diffinitive respondere possumus, priusquam legati nostri, quos vobiscum 
mittimus, reversi fuerint et nobis, quae inter vos multitudo sit et unanimitas 
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Now, urged by Formosus, the prince decided that it was 
high time the pope reconsidered his decision concerning 
Bulgaria's ecclesiastical status. That Formosus should be at the 
head of the Bulgarian church seemed, to Boris, quite natural: 
for one thing, the bishop of Porto was working hard for 
Bulgaria's rapid Christianization; for another, he enjoyed the 
reputation of an intelligent man with excellent education. Thus, 
an early tenth-century Italian cleric, Eugenius Bulgarius, wrote 
that Pope Nicholas I consecrated Formosus to episcopacy 
because the latter was known as a great scholar; and that 
somewhat later, Formosus scored a major victory in the name 
of the Cross by converting the most terrible pagan nation, the 
Bulgarians, to Christianity.! 

It seems that, while Boris was waiting for the papal answer 
to arrive, Bishop Formosus was acting as a de facto archbishop 
of Bulgaria. Even his most fervent defenders, Auxilius and 
Eugenius Bulgarius, would later admit that, during his mission 


Christianorum, renuntient. Nam interim episcopum habetote et, cum 
incremento divinae gratiae Christianitas ibi fuerit dilatata et episcopi per 
singulas ecclesias ordinati, tunc eligendus est inter eos unus, qui, si non 
patriarcha, certe archiepiscopus appelandus sit; ad quem omnes concurrant 
et cuius consilium in causis maioribus praestolentur, id ipsum etiam 
apostolicis regulis praecipientibus, etc. 


'* Eugenius Bulgarius, Invectiva in Romam pro Formoso Papa, in PL 
129, col. 831 C. Eugenius and Auxilius were two Neapolitan ecclesiastics 
who, in the period between 907 and 914, composed several works praising 
the accomplishments of Pope Formosus. 
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in Bulgaria, Bishop Formosus had taken the liberty of holding 
ordinations in that country and had made certain transfers in 
Thrace." Under Formosus, Bulgarians seemed to have adopt- 
ed Western Christianity for good. 

What was Patriarch Photios doing while these events were 
taking place in neighboring Bulgaria? He was not the kind of 
person who would idly sit and watch his ambitious plan of 
converting all the Slavs to Byzantine Christianity crumble 
down. It is true that, by the year 867, the Byzantines seemed to 
have lost interest in their Moravian mission. If Bulgaria, 
however, was a different matter, and Photios knew that he 
could ill-afford to lose it. Not long after he tried to alert Boris 
to the Latin "errors", Photios circulated a letter to the Eastern 
patriarchs inviting them to send their legates to Constantinople 
where a special synod was going to pass a judgment not only on 
the activities of the papal mission in Bulgaria but also on the 


7 Auxilius, De Ordinationibus a Formoso Papa Factis, in PL 129, col. 
1062. Cf. Eugenius Bulgarius, Invectiva in Romam pro Formoso papa, in PL 
129, col. 843 B. 


8 It was actually Constantinople's weakened control over its Moravian 
mission that enabled Constantine and Methodios to go one step further in 
their linguistic experiment and introduce Slavonic to the liturgy. Cf. 
Vaviínek - Zástérová, "Byzantium's Role in the Formation of Great 
Moravian Culture", pp. 161 - 168, and Vavtínek, "The Introduction of the 
Slavonic Liturgy", pp. 255 - 284. 
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teachings of the Latin church.'? 

Thus, in 867, the Bulgarian ecclesiastical question became 
the focus of all the unsolved problems that bedeviled the 
relations between Constantinople and Rome. Four years earlier, 
Pope Nicholas I had condemned Photios and had tried to place 
him in international isolation. Now it was Photios' turn to bring 
the policies of Nicholas I to trial. 

While Photios was engaged in preparations for the coming 
synod, Nicholas I took steps towards reinforcing the papal 
positions in Bulgaria. In order to satisfy Boris-Michael's request 
for additional missionaries, he carefully selected the presbyters, 
who were to go to Bulgaria. As regards the prince's renewed 
request for an archbishop, once again, Nicholas I chose to turn 
it down; he wrote the prince that, one day, one of the mission- 
aries working in Bulgaria might be elected archbishop of that 
country; at present, however, it was too early for Boris to think 
of ecclesiastical autonomy. 

That Formosus could become archbishop of Bulgaria was 
out of question. The pope refused to endorse Formosus' 
candidacy under the pretext that the canons did not permit 
"episcopal translations": Formosus had already been elected 
bishop of Porto and ought to stay with his Italian diocese; the 
future Bulgarian archdiocese would have to be entrusted to 
someone else. Apart from these formal considerations, howev- 
er, Nicholas seems to have had some other considerations as 


? Photios, Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 2, pp. 39 - 53. 
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well: he may have been afraid that, as archbishop, Formosus 
might use the great influence he had on the Bulgarian ruler? 
in order to become another Hincmar who would fight for the 
 archbishop's right to direct the affairs of his diocese as he 
pleased. 

That such fears may have existed in certain circles in 
Rome is actually confirmed by the charges, which were pressed 
against Formosus about nine years later, in 876: among other 
things, he was accused of having sought to usurp the Bulgarian 
archdiocese. According to his enemies, Formosus badly wanted 
Bulgaria because this country, with its vast territory, suited his 
ambitions much better than the minuscule Italian bishopric of 
Porto. Formosus was also accused of having sought, by means 
of "most terrible oaths", to corrupt the soul of the Bulgarian 
prince: before leaving Bulgaria, he had made Boris swear that, 
for as long as he lived, he would not accept another bishop 
from Rome; Formosus, in turn, had made a pledge that he 
would return to Bulgaria as soon as possible." There is a 
chance that these charges were fabricated by Formosus' enemies 


? Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 609, PL 128, cols. 1373/74 - 1375/76: that 
Boris was under the spell of Formosus. 


21 See Pope John VIII, MGH Epistolae VII, Epistolae passim collectae 
9. p. 327.21-30: a circular letter to the archbishops and bishops of Germany 
and Gaul, dated 21 April, 876. On account of "his multiple offenses against 
the Church", Formosus had been judged by a council, deposed and banished 
from the city of Rome. One of his major "offenses", according to John VIII, 
was (hat he had attempted to usurp the Bulgarian archdiocese. 
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who strove to prove that the ambitious bishop of Porto had been 
plotting not only against Pope John VIII (872 - 882) but also 
against his predecessor, Nicholas I. Or, maybe, Formosus was, 
indeed, a power-hungry man who wanted to become the head 
of a diocese much larger than the one, which had already been 
entrusted to his pastoral care? 

Be as it may, by order of Nicholas I, the bishop of Porto 
was removed from the papal mission in Bulgaria. His fellow 
bishop, Paul of Populonia, whose conduct had not raised any 
questions in Rome, was left in charge of the mission. To his 
aid, Nicholas sent another bishop, Grimoald of Polimartium. As 
for Formosus, he and Bishop Dominic of Trivento were 
designated to go as papal legates to Constantinople in order to 
attend the coming council; upon its conclusion, they ought to 
return to Rome.” 

In the meantime, Photios had managed to complete the 
preparations for the ecclesiastical council. All that is known of 
this council is that it took place in the summer of 867. Because 
its acta were later destroyed, it is hard to tell what exactly its 
participants did. One anti-Photian source says, for example, that 
many Fathers took part in this council, and that the pope was 
eventually judged and condemned.? 

Most probably, the debates that took place during the 
conciliar sessions focused on the topics, which Photios had 


7 Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 610, PL 128, cols. 1375 - 1376. 


? Dvornik, The Photian Schism, p. 121, n. 1, 2. 
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outlined in his circular letter to the Eastern patriarchs. Prior to 
that, he seems to have discussed these topics in the "emperors' 
letter", which he sent to Boris in the early spring of 867 and 
. which, later in the summer, fell into the hands of Nicholas I. 
The allegations of "error", which Photios made against the 
Latins, are repeated in the letter, which the pope subsequently 
sent to the Western Frankish episcopate.” 

Both letters, Photios' encyclical and Nicholas' letter to the 
Frankish bishops, are written in a violent tone: obviously, each 
of the two men felt deeply hurt by the other. I would like to 
briefly analyze these two documents because they actually 
reveal what Photios' charges against the Latins were. 

As could be expected, Photios begins his encyclical with 
a brief summary of the Church's century-old struggle against 
various heretical teachings.” According to him, the most 
recent heresy, which shook the foundations of the Church, are 
the "erroneous teachings" spread by the papal missionaries in 
Bulgaria. Photios bemoans the fate of the Bulgarians, who have 
been misled by "those bishops of the dark" (oi rov oxórovG 


^ See Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 100, pp. 601 - 609: a 
letter to Hincmar and the other archbishops and bishops in the realm of 
Charles the Bald. {n it, Nicholas I enumerates the allegations, which Photios 
had made in the so-called "emperors' letter" to Boris-Michael. 


> Photios, Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 2, p. 40.5-19. 
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Exeivo. €zíokoTO), and makes a pledge that he would not 
allow himself a moment of rest until he brings the Bulgarians 
back to the Byzantine fold: 


"We lamented and we lament them [i.e., the 
Bulgarians] and we will give neither sleep to our eyes 
nor drowsiness to our eyelids until we help them rise 
after the fall and do everything possible to bring them 
[back] to the Lord's dwelling." 


In the encyclical to the Eastern patriarchs, the Latin 
bishops working in Bulgaria are spared few bad epithets: 
Photios calls them "impious and repulsive men" (&vôpeç 
óvaoe(9eic Kat &TOTPOTALOL), "men who have emerged from the 
dark" (&võpeç €x oKxorovg &væðúvreç), and people who - 
"through practicing shameful conduct and corruption of dogma" 
(roíBoug ooxp&g ToNretac Kai Óuxó0op& dSoyucTwv) - have 
managed to lead Bulgarians astray from the pure dogma of the 


2% See the play of words: éxioxomo: Tod okórovg could be translated as 
both "bishops from the West" and "bishops of the dark". Cf. Phot., 
Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 2, p. 47.205. 


7 Ibid., p. 47.216-219: 'AAX' éxetvovg pév éðpnvýoapév Te xai 
Opnvotpev, kai &vop0w07 tert ToU TTMpaAaToG, ov dwoopEY "oC ó$0aAuoi 
Tiv Uxvov, otè ToiG Bred pag vvaroryuóv: EWS av abToUG ei; Td TOD 
Kupiov, xarà Tò duvaTov "piv, eioehcowpev OKHVWUA. 
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faultless faith.?* The "erroneous teachings" spread by the Latin 
clergy in Bulgaria could be summed up as follows: the Latin 
missionaries made Bulgarians fast on Saturdays” and drink 
milk and eat cheese during the first week of Lent;? by distort- 
ing the dogma, they encouraged licentious behavior: conse- 
quently, many unmarried girls started having sex and many 
women had babies out of wedlock; on top of all, the Latins 
spoke against the matrimony of priests. Thus, the papal 
missionaries sowed "the seeds of Manes" (mç Mavwov...rà 
cTépuaTo) among the Bulgarians. In addition, the Latin 
missionaries argued that it was only bishops who had the 
powers to baptize people; for this reason, they re-baptized many 
Bulgarians, who had already been baptized by Greek presby- 
ters. These errors emptied the Holy Mysteries of their 
meaning and turned them into "tedious idle talk" (eig A9pov 
uakpór).” 

In the third place, the encyclical mentions the "errors" of 


28 Ibid., p. 42.56-64. 


? Ibid, p. 42.67-68. The regulations of fasting are discussed, in greater 
detail, later in the encyclical letter: cf. ibid., p. 48.231-242. 


» Ibid., p. 42.69-71. 
?! [bid., p. 43.71-79. Here, ‘Manichaeism’ means heresy. 
2 Ibid., p. 42.80 - 43.83. 


33 Tbid., p. 43.83-86. 
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the Latin church.** According to Photios, the Latins have 
corrupted the Creed through some spurious addition to it, which 
states that the Holy Spirit proceeds from both the Father and the 
Son. Of course, such an addition to the Creed could only be the 
result of "the machinations of the Evil one" (éi rov rob zovynpod 
unxeavnuarwr). The Latins are further accused of having 
reduced "the Christian theology" (o rav Xpiarcxvov 0coNo'yto) 
to "pagan mythology" (7 " EAAnpeg uv0oNovyta).?^ The encycli- 
cal makes it clear that, at that point, Photios had no Latin 
sources to utilize and was doing pure guesswork about what 
arguments the Latins may have used in order to prove the 
double procession of the Spirit.” 

The Latins were also wrong about the matrimony of 
priests: they believed that priests should remain celibate for life. 
In spite of having written to Boris-Michael that celibacy is 


* Cf. Dópmann, "Probleme der antilateinischen Polemik des Photius", | 
pp. 205 - 209. Dópmann argues that, in 867, Photios did not attack the Latin 
church per se and that his accusations were limited to the activities of the 
papal mission in Bulgaria. 


5 Tbid., pp. 43.101 - 46.199. 


% Cf. Haugh, Photius and the Carolingians, pp. 94 - 99, and esp. p. 97: 
"The embryonic stage of Photius' triadological thought begins with this 
Encyclical. It appears that Photius at this time had no 'Latin sources' to 
utilize; his analysis of the Filioque originates in certain ‘logical’ conclusions 
which he believed must follow if one accepted the doctrine that the Spirit 
proceeds from the Father and the Son." 
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divine, Photios launches into a fervent attack on the Latin 
regulations of celibacy: he cites a number of canons, which 
postulate that presbyters, deacons and subdeacons must mar- 
 ry.? What follows next is the story of the patriarch's mission- 
ary success among the Rhos.** Patriarch Photios ends his 
expose of the Latin "errors" with a passionate appeal for 
common action, which the Eastern patriarchates and Constanti- 
nople ought to adopt in order to remove this "recent gangrene" 
from the Church. As a first step in this direction, the coming 
council must condemn the papal missionary activities in 
Bulgaria.?? 

In the fourth place, Photios attacks the pope on a personal 
basis: he writes that he has received some letters from Western 
bishops complaining of Nicholas I’s tyranny and that these 
complaints have been confirmed by monks, who came from 
Italy and begged him to intervene in the interest of the 
Church.” Finally, the patriarch asks the Eastern patriarchs for 


? Photios, Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 2, pp. 48.243 - 49.268. Above all, 
Photios utilizes the canons concerning the matrimony of clergy, which were 
adopted by the synod at Gangra. 


38 Tbid., p. 50.293-305: by describing his mission to Russia, Photios may 
have been trying to show his Eastern fellow ministers that, in spite of the 
loss he had recently suffered in Bulgaria, he was successful elsewhere. 


? Ibid., pp. 49.277 - 50.289. 


© Ibid., pp. 51.317 - 52.348. 
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one more thing: to make their legates at the synod in Constanti- 
nople formally recognize the Second Council of Nicaea (787) 
as ecumenical.* Above all, however, Photios expected to have 
the "erroneous" Latin teachings judged and condemned by the 
coming synod; he also expected the synod to order the papal 
missionaries working in Bulgaria to leave the country. 

Indeed, by the 860s, the differences between the Eastern 
and Western dogma and ritual had become quite obvious. 
Among the disputed issues were what kind of bread (leavened, 
or unleavened) must be used for the Holy Communion; what 
kind of food must be consumed during Lent; on which days of 
the week people must fast; whether presbyters had the powers 
to baptize people; whether clergy should remain celibate, etc. 
Most of these differences between the Greek and Latin ritual 
had already surfaced in Pope Nicholas I’s Responsa, which 
were compiled in the fall of the previous year. In the spring of 
867, Patriarch Photios used them as a pretext to accuse the 
Latin missionaries working in Bulgaria of spreading erroneous 
teachings among the new converts. 

As I have already mentioned, Pope Nicholas I responded 
to the Greek allegations in an equally violent tone. The date of 
the letter, which he sent to Hincmar, is 23 October, 867.” 


*' Ibid., pp. 52.349 - 53.388: Photios mentions by name the main 
participants in the council of 787 and presents a summary of the conciliar 
decisions that led to the temporary restoration of icon worship. 


*' Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 100, pp. 601 - 609. 
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Already "sick unto death", the pope managed to send this letter 
with Hincmar’s envoys, who had come to Rome in August of 
867 and departed in October. Hincmar himself writes that, on 
arriving in Rome, his legates had found the pope "in quarrel" 
(in contentione) with the Eastern bishops who, together with the 
Greek emperors, were saying nasty things about the Holy 
Roman Church.” | 

The purpose of the above-mentioned papal letter was to 
inform the Western Frankish clergy of the problems caused by 
the "heretical" Greek emperors, Michael and Basil, and by 
those who sided with them. They have accused us of "heretical 
crimes" (crimina hereseos), writes the pope, because "they burn 
with natred and envy of us" (odio et invidia contra nos inflama- 
ti): they hate us because we did not approve of the election of 
Photios, who is "a fornicator and invader of the church of 
Constantinople" (adulter et invasor ecclesiae Constantinopolita- 
nae), and had him anathemized; they also hate us because they 
heard that the Bulgarian king, Michael, had turned to St. 
Peter's See for instruction in the faith.^* Later in the text, the 
pope describes the events, which had speeded up the clash 
between Constantinople and Rome; he pays special attention to 
the Bulgarian embassy of 866 and the papal embassy to 


43 Annales Bertin., a. 867, MGH SS I, pp. 474 - 476. See esp. ibid., pp. 
475.35 - 476.5: Hincmar repeats the Greek allegations of "error", which 
Nicholas I had brought to his knowledge. 


^ Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VY, Ep. 100, p. 601.14-29. 
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Constantinople which, in the fall of the same year, was not 
permitted to cross into imperial territory. In this connection, 
Nicholas I mentions the letter, which "the Eastern emperors" 
sent to Boris in the early spring of 867 and which he handed 
over to the papal legates. The pope admits that, as soon as it 
was delivered to him, he carefully examined "this letter together 
with other writings" (eandem cum aliis scriptis epistolam), 
which he had received from Bulgaria, and that, thanks to 
them, he managed to find out what the Greek allegations 
were.“ | 

On top of all, the Greeks claimed that, when the emperors 
moved from the city of Rome to Constantinople, the primacy of 
the Roman see was also transferred to the see of Constantinople 
and the privileges of the Roman church changed hands together 
with the royal honors. The usurper of the church of Coastanti- 
nople, Photios, even called himself archbishop and universal 


*5 Toid., p. 603.21-22. 


*6 Ibid., pp. 603.17 - 604.7: according to the Greeks, tne Latins were 
wrong about fasting on Saturdays; the doubie procession of the Holy Spirit; 
the celibacy of priests; and the ban on presbyters to baptize people. The 
Latins were also accused of making chrism out of water as weli as 
recommending the wrong diet during Lent and placing a lamb - after the 
Jewish fashion - on the altar on Easter Sunday. Finally, the Latin church was 
in error because it stipulated that priests must shave their beards and allowed 
the direct promotion of deacons to episcopal dignity. 
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patriarch.” The papal letter to the Frankish bishops ends with 
a call for common action against the Greek "schismatics". 
Writes Nicholas: 


"There is nothing so much feared by our enemies, 
whether visible or invisible, as concord. Let us march 
against our common enemies like an army in battle 


array". *? 


In spite of their recent disagreements over certain issues, 
the pope asks Hincmar "to send to our office writings divinely 
inspired by your wisdom... On receiving these, we can send 
them together with other statements of our own to confound 
their De. the Greeks'] madness...".*? 


^ [bid., p. 605.19-24. Dvornik argues that Photios never really 
questioned the primacy of Rome and that the pope invented these charges in 
order to secure Frankish support of his cause. Cf. idem, Byzantium and the 
Roman Primacy, pp. 101 - 123; and also idem, The Photian Schism, pp. 123 
- 125. Indeed, in his encyclical to the Eastern patriarchs, Photios did not 
openly question Rome's primacy in the universal Church. However, the 
primacy of the Holy See was questioned in the "imperial" letter of 865: see 
above, chapter III, notes 16 - 25. 


*5 Pope Nicholas 1, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 100, p. 604.27-29: Non 
enim in nobis tam visibilis quam invisibilis hostis sicut concordiam exhorres- 
cit. Quatenus id nos quoque adversus eorum vesaniam cum ceteris assertioni- 
bus nostris deinde mittere valeamus. 


® Ibid., p. 608.20-23. Cf. Haugh, Photius and the Carolingians, p. 102. 
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Thus, challenged by Photios, Pope Nicholas I tried to 
obtain Frankish support of his anti-Photian policy. Apart from 
sending a circular letter to Hincmar and the other bishops in the 
realm of Charles the Bald, he wrote to Charles and his brother, 
Louis the German, too: Nicholas asked them to convoke local 
synods, which would refute "the Greek insanity". The archbish- 
op of Rheims, Hincmar, was commissioned to convene a local 
council of the bishops in Gaul; the archbishop of Mainz, 
Liutpert, was commissioned to convene a local council of the 
bishops in Germany.” 

As a result of the papal action, a strong anti-Greek 
sentiment began spreading in the West. While Photios cannot 
take all the blame for the so-called schism of 867, he had 
certainly done enough to provoke the Latins’ anger. Without 
delay, they took to cultivating his image as a "schismatic," and 
began blaming him for the resultant breach in the unity of the 
Church. The Byzantine-papal rivalry over Bulgaria thus 
triggered the outbreak of an open conflict, in which Greeks and 
Latins accused each other of doctrinal aberration. 

What remains unclear in this situation is why Photios chose 
to accuse the papacy of sharing the Frankish belief in the 
double procession of the Spirit: in reality, the Creed, as recited 
by the Roman church at that time, did not contain the interpola- 


? Pope Nicholas I, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 101, p. 609: to Charles the 
Bald; the date of the letter, which was obviously sent with Hincmar's 
envoys, is 24 Oct., 867. And ibid., Ep. 102, p. 610: to Louis the German; 
the date of this letter is 30 Oct., 867. 
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uon of filioque in its text. Nicholas I, for his part, seems to 
have "forgotten" to tell the Frankish episcopate that the Roman 
church did not subscribe to their belief in the double procession 
of the Holy Ghost. Thus, the dispute over the procession of the 
Spirit originated in an accidental, or deliberate, mistake on the 
part of Photios, which Nicholas I, in his subsequent dealings 
with the Franks, did not bother to correct. 

As for the council of 867, it seems to have complied with 
Photios’ wishes and to have condemned the pope; the activities 
of the papal missionaries in Bulgaria were condemned, too, and 
so were the teachings of the Latin church. The patriarch could 
now boast of having scored a victory over his avowed enemy, 
Nicholas I. Thus, in 867, the papal-Byzantine friction over 
disciplinary matters and spheres of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
finally evolved into an East-West doctrinal controversy which, 
in spite of all the subsequent efforts of both the Greek and Latin 
churches to patch up their damaged relationship, would never 
be closed. Or, as Dvornik points out, "one could afford to 
smile at these childish accusations and rivalries, if the conse- 
quences of such wrangles had not been so disastrous for the 
whole of Christendom" .?! 

The chances are that Nicholas I never learned of the 
anathema, which Constantinople and the Eastern patriarchates 
had pronounced against him. None of the letters, which he sent 
to the Franks in the last days of October, presents any evidence 


`l Dvornik, The Photian Schism, p. 119. 
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that the pope knew of the judgment, which his Eastern fellow 
ministers had passed on him. About two weeks later, the pope 
died (13 November, 867).?? In fact, he died only ten days after 
Ignatios was restored to his see: the pope never found out that 
one of the major cases in his career as supreme arbiter in the 
Church, the so-called Photian affair, had been brought to what 
he might have considered a satisfactory end. Anastasius, who 
was Nicholas' biographer and, during most of the time, his 
dedicated aide, wrote of Nicholas' burial that not only did "a 
diverse multitude of men" bewail the loss but "the elements of 
this world" shed tears, too.? 

The controversy between Rome and Constantinople, the 
Bulgarian ecclesiastical question, the future of Moravia, the 
insubordinate tendencies of the Frankish clergy, the divorce of 
King Lothaire II as well as a number of other thorny issues 
were left for Nicholas' successor to settle. 

Before we consider the election of the next pope, however, 
we need to take a look at what was going on in Constantinople 
in the last quarter of this eventful year. The council had ended 
its sessions by the end of August, or the beginning of Septem- 


* Regino, Chronicon, a. 868, in MGH SS I, p. 579.1-12: Nicolaus, 
sanctissimus et beatissimus papa... migravit ad coelestia regna. 


3 Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 612, PL 128, cols. 1375/76 - 1377/78: 
Porro quid dicam, cum non solum eius exitum diversae hominum nationes 
plena ratione utentes, verum etiam, quantum ad intemperantiam aeris, ipsi 
mundi elementa diu fleverunt, et de morte tanti viri in tristia permanserunt? 
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ber, and it seemed that now Photios had every reason to 
celebrate his victory over the hateful Latins. However, his 
triumph proved to be ephemeral; only two or three weeks later, 
the imperial capital was shaken by a bloody tragedy which 
occurred in the palace. 

Its prehistory could be summed up in several words: 
Emperor Michael III had begun to change his attitude towards 
his new caesar and co-emperor, Basil; their relations rapidly 
deteriorated. Suspecting that he might suffer the fate of his 
predecessor, Bardas, Basil hastened to strike first. Late on 23 
September, after a banquet, Basil had the drunken emperor 
murdered in his bed-chamber. The caesar had now gained for 
himself complete power: he became the next emperor, Basil I 
(867 - 886). 

The deposition of Photios followed short afterwards. One 
version of the story has it that the patriarch was forced to resign 
because he had refused to give communion to the new emper- 

* According to another version of the same story, Basil 
managed to persuade him to cede the patriarchal throne to his 


* Ostrogorsky, History, p. 232. 


" See Georg. Hamartol. Contin., p. 841; Leo Gramm., pp. 254 - 255; 
Ps.-Sym., pp. 688 - 689; Zonaras, vol. VIII, p. 418. According to these 
sources, Photios adopted an irreconcilable attitude towards Basil, going as 
far as to call him a robber and parricide. 
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archenemy, Ignatios.? In any event, Photios was banished 
from the capital and found himself confined to a certain 
monastery called Skepe.?' Basil I gave orders that the envoys, 
carrying the conciliar acta of 867 to Emperor Louis II and his 
' wife in Italy, must be intercepted and returned. If Byzantium’s 
ecclesiastical diplomacy was to experience a radical change, the 
West would better not know what Basil's true role in this anti- 
papal synod had been. 

Patriarch Ignatios was formally reinstated in office on 3 
November, the same day as he was expelled. Now, with 
Basil I and Ignatios at the head of the State and Church, the 
Byzantine-papal relations were about to enter into a new phase. 


2. Pope Hadrian II: a Continuator of Nicholas’ Work? 


Hadrian II (867 - 872) did not lack the willingness to deal 
with any of the problems which Nicholas had left unsolved; 
what he definitely lacked, however, was the tenacity and 
ambition of his energetic predecessor. Due to "the raging 
tyranny" of the rival parties in Rome, a whole month elapsed 


6 Anast. Bibl., Praefatio, in PL 129, col. 14: Basilius... Photio sacro 
ministerio post depositionem irregulariter abutenti, throno Constantinopolita- 
no cedere persuadet, et Ignatium hunc recipere adbortatur. 


`“ Nicetas Paphlago, Vita Ignatii, PG 105, col. 540: the ex-patriarch was 
exiled ër povaornpig rwi kaNovuévq Erény. 


** Ibid., cols. 540 - 541. 
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before Hadrian II was consecrated.? Eventually, on 14 De- 
cember, 867, the new pope was formally introduced to his 
pastoral duties. In Rome, however, there had been strong 
opposition to Nicholas I's policy. With Hadrian's election, the 
differences between the two rival parties surfaced afresh, which 
made the task of continuing the diseased pope's policy very 
difficult for his successor. Hadrian II was altogether a man of 
conciliatory disposition; however, he so fully subscribed to his 
predecessor's ideas that their mutual enemies nicknamed him a 
Nicolaite. 

As I mentioned, however, the completion of Nicholas' 
work by his successor required certain qualities, which Hadrian 
may not have possessed. Anastasius the Librarian, for example, 
had his doubts about Hadrian's capacity for exercising strong 
papal authority. To begin with, the new pope was no longer a 
young and energetic man: by the date of his election, he had 
already turned seventy five.” Hadrian was also known for his 
extremely mild character: although Anastasius has gone out of 
his way to prove that Hadrian was a man of various virtues, it 


? Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 615, PL 128, cols. 1381 - 1382. Some 
scholars argue that Vita Hadriani II (caps. 613 - 640, in ibid., cols. 1379/80 
- 1395/96) was not written by Anastasius the Librarian but by an anonymous 
continuator of his work; in modern scholarship, there various hypotheses 
concerning the continuator’s identity. 


©. Tbid., cap. 615, cols. 1381 - 1382: cum iste impraesentarium tertio 
quintum et vigesimum annum transiret. 
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seems that his main virtue - and greatest merit as a long-term 
cardinal-priest of St. Mark’s - was his love for the poor, which 
found reflection in his extravagant charities.*! 

In a letter to Ado, the bishop of Vienna, the Librarian 
wrote of Nicholas: "Alas! How late was the Church in meriting 
so noble a man and how soon in losing him!" Later in the text, 
he gave vent to his fears that the work of the great pope might 
have no future because ravening wolves had broken into the 
fold immediately after Nicholas' death; all those, whom he had 
reproved for adultery or other crimes, were burning to have his 
acts reversed, and his decretals destroyed; rumors were about 
that the emperor, Louis II, was in favor of the malcontents, that 
a synod held in Rome would restore the status of the deposed 
bishops in Gaul, and that Nicholas would be posthumously tried 
for heresy. As regards the new pope, Anastasius wrote that "I 
do not know whether he would himself take in hand all the 
ecclesiastical matters, or will leave some of them to others". 

From the very beginning of his pontificate, Hadrian II 
strove to prove that he had every intention of following the 


6! Tbid., cap. 613, cols. 1379 - 1380. Cf. Mann, The Lives of the Popes, 
p. 158., who suspects that the language of Anastasius' description of 
Hadrian's simple sweet character is that of irony. 


& Anast. Bibl., MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 3, pp. 400.28 - 401.22, esp. 
p. 401.7-11: De quo adhuc utrum ecclesiastica omnia, an partem curare 
velit, ignoramus. Cf. Dvornik, The Photian Schism, p. 130; Mann, The 
Lives of the Popes, vol. III, pp- 134 - 135. 
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course adopted by his predecessor. But how successful was 
Hadrian in his endeavor to act as a Nicholaite? In modern 
scholarship, the prevalent opinion of him is that he was a weak 
pope incapable of continuing Nicholas' policy. According to 
Ullmann, on the other hand, Hadrian II emerges as an equal of 
his great predecessor because of his ability to sense the temper 
of the time and to act accordingly; he was successful in both his 
functions, that is, as the supreme arbiter and as a supreme 
peace maker, and peace keeper; he was the most Roman of all 
the ninth-century popes, as could be seen from his letters which 
reveal the typical Roman stamp: authority and command.” 
Indeed, this is the unmistakable impression of Hadrian's 
character, which one gets when reading his letters to secular 
rulers and bishops: the very first lines of his first letter, the one 
to Lothaire II, set the tone of "authority and command" in 
which all his subsequent letters were written.” In reality, 
however, Hadrian did not have the harsh, uncompromising 
nature of his predecessor. As his approach to Lothaire's affair 
has shown,” from the very onset of his pontifical career, 


$ Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government, pp. 209 - 212. 


5! Pope Hadrian II, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 1, p. 695.10-16: the pope 
begins his letter to Lothaire II by giving a Nicholas-style definition of what 
papal authority is and what the See of St. Peter's stands for. 


$5 Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 615, PL 128, cols. 1380 - 1381: in the 
early 868, Hadrian II gave leave to Lothaire to come to Rome to plead his 
cause again; the upholders of Nicholas' policy were afraid that Hadrian 
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Hadrian II displayed a degree of flexibility, and a certain 
willingness for compromise, which made his enemies hope to 
profit by his alleged weakness and his Nicolaite supporters fear 
that he might discredit the great pope's work. 

Like Nicholas I, Hadrian labored for re-stating the 
prerogatives of papal authority in the West while responding to 
a serious challenge coming from the East; and like Nicholas, in 
his Eastern policy, Hadrian would get to know the bitter-sweet 
taste of success and failure. 

As has been already mentioned, Hadrian's election was 
delayed by the general unrest which spread in Rome and 
elsewhere as soon as Nicholas' death was announced. No 
sooner had Hadrian ascended the pontifical throne, than a pile 
of unresolved problems forced him into quickly taking a stand 
on certain pressing matters. The most important of these were 
Lothaire's divorce, the restoration to ecclesiastical communion 
of the bishops excommunicated by Nicholas, the arrival of 
Constantine and Methodios to Rome, the Photian affair, the 
future of the pro-Ignatian emigres in Rome and, last but not 
least, the question of Bulgaria's ecclesiastical status. 

While the restoration to communion of Zachary of Anagni 
and the other bishops as well as the lenient treatment of 
Lothaire may have aroused certain questions about Hadrian's 
intentions of following his predecessor's policy, the new pope's 
dealings with the Moravian and Bulgarian questions certainly ` 


would carry his conciliatory policy too far. 
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presented him in the light of a most devoted follower of 
Nicholas I. 

The bishops Dominic of Trivento and Grimoald of 
. Polimartium, whom Nicholas I had designated to go to Bulgar- 
la, had postponed their departure because of the approaching 
end of the pope. Upon his consecration, "inasmuch as the 
tempestuous times permitted" (in quantum tempestas fluctuosi 
temporis permittebat), Hadrian II ordered that some of the 
letters for Bulgaria should be signed with the diseased pope's 
name. Thus, Hadrian showed that he would strive to continue 
the great pope's work PP Anastasius’ referral to the limitations 
imposed on Hadrian by the "tempestuous times", however, 
implies that Nicholas and his opponents in the Roman church 
may not have been able to reach an agreement over how the 
Roman church should handle the Bulgarian question. Maybe, 
Formosus and his supporters among the Roman clergy pres- 
sured the papacy into finding a quicker solution to the problem 
of Bulgaria's ecclesiastical status while Nicholas, as has been 
shown, was in no hurry to satisfy the Bulgarian prince's request 
for autonomy. | 

The second important act, through which Hadrian II 
demonstrated his willingness to continue Nicholas (e work, was 
the reception of Constantine the Philosopher, his brother, 
Methodios, and their Slavic disciples. Short before he died, 
Nicholas I summoned the two Byzantine missionaries to Rome. 


$65 Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 616, PL 128, cols. 1382 - 1383. 
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The Slavic vitae of Constantine and Methodios do not give a 
plausible explanation as to why the pope wanted to meet 
them.” The so-called /talian Legend does not say much about 
the true motives behind this papal decision, either: according to 
its author, Pope Nicholas I was filled with such joy when he 
was told what the two brothers were doing in Moravia that he 
invited them - through a special letter (litteris apostolicis) - to 
come see him in Rome.9* 

In reality, the activities of the two Byzantine missionaries 
in Moravia may have aroused certain suspicions in Rome. As 
has been shown, this Slavic principality, which formally 
belonged to the papal sphere of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, had 
been practically cut off from effective papal control for 
decades. The Frankish clergy of the bishopric of Passau 
regarded it as their own missionary preserve. The two brothers 
and their associates, who had been sent to this remote country 
by Patriarch Photios, managed to curb the Frankish influence 
in Moravia; at the same time, by celebrating parts of the liturgy 
in Slavonic, they carried out an experiment, which challenged 
the monopoly of the Latin mass in that country. Quite under- 


TT See Vita Constantini Philosophi, cap. 17, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic 
Lives, p. 75: "Upon learning of Constantine, the pope of Rome sent for 
him". According to Vita Methodii, the pope was "wishing to see them as 
much as the angel of God". See Vita Methodii, cap. 6, in Kantor, Medieval 
Slavic Lives, p. 113. 


$ See Translatio S. Clementis cap. 8 (ed. Meyvaert - Devos), p. 459. 
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standably, Pope Nicholas I may have wanted to find out what 
was going on there, all the more that Bulgaria's newly sworn 
allegiance to Rome opened the possibility of creating a huge, 
Slavic area to the East, which could be brought under the direct 
authority of the pope. 

When the papal letter reached them, Constantine and 
Methodios had already left Moravia. Having spent forty months 
there, they felt that their mission among the Moravians was 
accomplished. The papal letter of invitation found them iu 
Venice, where they had made a stopover: their hagiographers 
do not say whether their destination was Constantinople, or 
Rome. The vitae make it clear, however, that the brothers had 
embarked on this journey because they wanted to have their 
Moravian disciples consecrated to priesthood; who, according 
to their original plan, was going to ordain these future priests 
is not clear. In Venice, Constantine is said to have had a heated 
dispute over the Slavonic liturgy with the Frankish clergy 
because the latter disapproved of the vernacular liturgy. If we 
have to believe their hagiographers, upon receiving the papal 
invitation to go to Rome, Constantine and Methodios rejoiced. 
Unfortunately, the ailing Nicholas I did not live long enough to 
meet with them. 

The arrival of Constantine the Philosopher, his brother 
Methodios and their Moravian disciples in Rome was an event 
celebrated with great pomp. They brought with them what was 
then believed to be the relics of St. Clement, the famous first- 
century pope and martyr, who had been exiled to Cherson: 
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while on a mission to Khazaria, the two brothers had unearthed 
some relics, which they believed to be the relics of this saint. 
. No one, at that time, had any doubts about the genuine nature 
of the relics; everybody rejoiced that the great Roman saint was 
finally coming home to protect the city. 

Pope Hadrian II came out, at the head of a large crowd, to 
meet Constantine, Methodios and their associates who were 
given a reception worthy of celebrities. Exuberant festivities 
and endless odes to joy marked their sojourn in the Eternal 
City. The Slavonic liturgy was celebrated - under the most 
favorable auspices of the pope - on at least five different 
occasions. In Rome, the Slavic disciples of the two brothers 
were ordained by the bishops Formosus and Gauderich.9? 
Methodios, who had been the abbot of a large monastery in 
Byzantium but had never been ordained, was now consecrated 
to priesthood, too. 

Constantine the Philosopher, however, was already 
terminally ill. In anticipation of the near end, he took monastic 
vows under his now more familiar name of Cyril. On 14 
February, 869, the blessed Cyril "reposed in the Lord" and, in 
spite of his brother's request to be allowed to take the body 


® Vita Constantini Philosophi, cap. 17 and Vita Methodii, cap. 6, in 
Kantor, Medievaí Slavic Lives, pp. 75 - 77, 113. See also Translatio S. 
Clementis, cap.9 (ed. Meyvaert - Devos), pp. 459 - 460; Theophylact of 
Ochrid, Vita Clementis, cap. 3, PG 126, col. 1196. Cf. the English 
translation of Vita Clementis, in Theophylact of Ochrid, Life and Toils of 
Kliment, pp. 95 - 97. 
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with him, was buried in Rome. Not long after his brother's 
burial, Methodios left for Pannonia. 

According to Vita Methodii, it was the Pannonian prince, 
Kocel, who had asked the pope to send him Methodios as 
teacher; Hadrian II complied with Kocel's request and sent the 
former Byzantine missionary to his principality. In fact, the 
pope equipped Methodios with letters, which were addressed to 
the princes of Moravia and Pannonia, Rastislav, Svatopluk and 
Kocel. Hadrian II informed the princes that Methodios was 
appointed papal legate to the two Slavic principalities. If we 
have to believe Methodios’ hagiographer, the pope also told the 
princes that Methodios was going to: 


"explain fully in your [Slavic] language the Scriptures 
and the Holy Mass, that is, the liturgy, as well as 
Baptism according to the entire Church Office, just as 
Constantine the Philosopher had begun... But keep this 
one custom: during Mass read the Apostolos and Gospel, 
first in Latin, then in Slavic, that the word of the 
Scripture might be fulfilled: 'Praise the Lord, all ye 
nations’ and elsewhere, ‘all the different tongues shall 
proclaim the greatness of God as the Holy Spirit gave 
them utterance’ (Psalms 117:1)".” 


” Vita Methodii, cap. 8, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic Lives, pp. 113 - 
115, see esp. p. 115. 
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The Pannonian prince, Kocel, received Methodios with 
great honors. Before long, "he [that is, Kocel] sent him again, 
and twenty men of venerable descent, to the Apostolic Father 
in order to be consecrated to the bishopric of Pannonia, to the 
seat of St. Andronicus, an apostle of the seventy"."' A former 
Byzantine missionary, Methodios was now elevated to archi- 
episcopal dignity in the hierarchy of the Roman church; his 
jurisdiction spread to Pannonia and Moravia. Determined to 
recover direct papal control over these territories, Hadrian II 
was, at the same time, anxious to endow his creation with a 
solid historical and judicial basis. For this reason, he decided 
to revive the long defunct diocese of Sirmium, founded by St. 
Andronicus, who was one of the Apostles’ seventy disciples. 

The revival of the bishopric of Sirmium was the crowning 
achievement of Hadrian II’s ecclesiastical diplomacy. Yet, the 
pope was aware that, in order to bring Pannonia and Moravia 
under his direct jurisdiction, he had to settle for a compromise. 
At that time, Pannonia was nominally under the suzerainty of 
the East Frankish rulers, and the archbishopric of Salzburg 
Claimed their right to exercise spiritual authority over this 
principality. Moravia, as we have already seen, was claimed by 
the bishopric of Passau.” Besides, Pannonia was part of the 


" Ibid., p. 115. 


? See Dvornik, Byzantine Missions among the Slavs, pp. 149 - 150: by 
appointing Methodios archbishop of Pannonia and Moravia, Hadrian aimed 
at curbing the Frankish influence on the Slavs of East Central Europe. 
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ancient diocese of Illyricum, which had been the apple of 
discord between Constantinople and Rome for centuries." The 
compromise was not an easy one to make, yet Hadrian II went 
. for it: he gave his blessing to the nascent Slavonic liturgy and 
made a former Byzantine missionary papal legate in Pannonia 
and Moravia; in return, he managed to win for Rome territo- 
ries, which had been cut off from effective papal control for a 
long time. Now, with Bulgaria, Pannonia and Moravia under 
papal jurisdiction, it was not unreasonable to hope that the 
whole Slavic world wood soon be brought under the direct 
authority of Rome. | 

Contrary to what Ullmann believes, it is not the authorita- 
tive language of Hadrian's letters to Western rulers and, above 
all, to Charles the Bald that makes Hadrian a true successor to 
Nicholas’ policy of re-stating Roman universalism.” Rather, 
It was the restoration of direct papal jurisdiction over the Slavs 
of East Central Europe that makes Hadrian a continuator of 
what Nicholas, in his day, had begun but had left unfinished. 

Moravia and Pannonia, however, were only part of the 
Eastern challenge which had presented itself to Hadrian II; the 
other part of the challenge was the problem of Bulgaria's 
ecclesiastical status, which remained, at least in Boris-Michael's 


73 On the question of Illyricum in the history of the Byzantine-papal 
relations of the fourth through the ninth centuries, see Dvornik, Les légendes 
de Constantin et de Méthode, pp. 248 - 283. 


^ See Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government, pp. 212 - 214. 
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eyes, unsolved. It soon became associated, very much against 
Hadrian’s expectations, with the renewed Byzantine-papai 
rivalry over spheres of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

At the beginning of Hadrian's pontificate, there was no 
indication that Bulgaria was going to turn into a serious 
problem for the papacy, or that Ignatios, who had been restored 
to his see with papal support, would challenge Rome's univer- 
salist claims. On the contrary, it seemed that, under Basil I, 
Ignatios and Hadrian II, the Byzantine-papal relations were 
going to change for the better. 

Basil I, who had come to power only three months prior 
to Hadrian's election as pope, concerned himself closely with 
the affairs of the Church. At first, he adopted a course contrary 
to the one that had been pursued by Michael III and Photios. 
The new emperor initiated an active "shuttle diplomacy" 
between the two major sees; its purpose was to prepare the 
ground for the convocation of an ecclesiastical council." 
Convened in the imperial capital, the council ought to confirm 
Ignatios’ restoration to his see and lift the mutual anathema, 
which Constantinople and Rome had pronounced against each 
other in the days of Nicholas I and Photios. 

Pope Hadrian II, for his part, seemed quite enthused over 
the planned rapprochement between the two sees. As soon as 20 


75 On the exchange of letters and embassies between Constantinople and 
Rome in the years 868 and 869, see Dvornik, The Photian Schism, pp. 132 - 
140. 
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February, 868, only two months after his consecration, the pope 
gave a lavish reception at the Lateran palace; this was the 
traditional banquet given in the last week before Lent, only this 
time the number of the papal guests was much larger than 
usual. Among them were Photios’ sworn enemy, Abbot 
Theognostos, and the other Greek emigres in Rome. Their 
presence at the banquet was not at all accidental; these fervent 
Ignatian supporters were soon to be assigned a special role in 
the new course, which ecclesiastical diplomacy had taken. 

While the preparations for the coming synod seemed to be 
the main axis, around which the East-West relations of 868 and 
869 revolved, the occurrence of certain events, which were not 
directly associated with the council, was quietly paving the way 
for another drastic change in the international scene. The first 
group of events, as I have already mentioned, was relevant to 
the arrival of Constantine and Methodios in Rome and Methodi- 
os’ subsequent appointment as papal legate among the Slavs of 
East Central Europe. The second link of events originated in 
Boris-Michael’s intensified contacts with Rome. 

It was probably at the beginning of 868 that the bishops 
Grimoald and Dominic finally left for Bulgaria. At about the 
same time, Hadrian II was reminded of the Bulgarian question 
by no other than King Lothaire II. In a seemingly polite 
congratulatory letter to the new pope, the king of Lorraine gave 
vent to his frustration with the papacy, which had so far failed 
to dissolve his unhappy marriage; he wrote that the papacy were 
paying too much attention to the newly converted Bulgarians 
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while he, whose ancestors had defended the Church for so 
many years, was being rejected by the Holy See "5 Throughout 
the remainder of 868, however, the pope did not have to busy 
himself with the Bulgarian question, and the papal-Bulgarian 
relations seemed to be following the course established under 
Nicholas I. 

In June, 869, an envoy of Boris-Michael's arrived in 
Rome; this man, Peter, was a relation to the prince; he was 
introduced to Pope Hadrian II by the bishops Formosus and 
Paul, who had probably made his acquaintance during their stay 
in Bulgaria. Apart from the rich gifts for the papal court, which 
the Bulgarian envoy had brought with him, he delivered a letter 
from his ruler. Boris urged the pope to elevate Deacon Mari- 
nus, whom he knew, to episcopal dignity and make him 
archbishop of Bulgaria; if this were not possible, then the pope 
could choose somebody else from among the cardinals of his 
church and send him to Bulgaria; if the Bulgarians liked him, 
this man would later return to Rome in order to be formally 
consecrated to archiepiscopacy. 

Deacon Marinus, however, had already been designated to 
go to Constantinople as a papal legate at the coming council. In 
order to meet the Bulgarian ruler's request, Hadrian decided to 
send to Bulgaria a certain subdeacon Sylvester. This man, 
Sylvester, was a very poor choice: the Bulgarians did not like 


1 See Epistolae ad divortium Lotharii pertinentes, in MGH Epistolae VI, 
Ep. 18, p. 239.35-40. The letter was written in February, 868. | 
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him at all, made fun of him and sent him quickly back to 
Rome. With him returned the papal special envoys, the bishops 
Leopard. of Ancona and Dominic of Trivento. They brought 
another letter from Boris: this time he demanded, "in a very 
rude tone" (importunissime), that the pope sent him Formosus 
of Porto either as archbishop, or bishop of Bulgaria. All 
Hadrian II could think of in this situation was a lengthy, 
noncommittal answer, which only further infuriated Boris-Mi- 
chael.” : o | 

At that time, the preparations for the council were coming 
to an end: after an exchange of several diplomatic missions and 
quite a few letters, the papacy and the Byzantines felt that they 
were ready for its convocation. The Eastern patriarchs too sent 
their legates to the imperial capital. The synod opened its 
sessions on 5 October, 869, and was presided over by the 
emperor in person.” The Photian party was poorly represented 
and nobody undertook the defense of the deposed patriarch. As 


7 Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 639, PL 128, cols. 1393 - 1394. Later, 
Boris referred to this episode as well as some other misunderstandings, 
which had occurred between him and the papacy, in order to excuse himself 
for not coming back under papal authority. 


? The Western church has unilaterally recognized this synod as the 
Eighth Ecumenical Council; formally, it had been added to the first seven 
councils by the reforming canonists of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
The East Orthodox church, on the other hand, does not recognize its 
ecumenicity because its decisions were overruled by the "Council of Union" 
(879-880). | 
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the council proceeded, Photios was duly excommunicated and 
Ignatios’ dignity was formally confirmed.” 

Anastasius the Librarian attended the council as a joint 
papal and imperial legate. As an imperial legate, he was 
supposed to take part in the arranging of the planned dynastic 
marriage between the only daughter of Louis II and the eldest 
son of Basil I; as a papal legate, he was supposed to be able to 
contribute to the planned. restoration of peace in the universal 
Church. Anastasius wrote a detailed report on the council's 
proceedings,? which does throw some additional light on the 
different points of view defended during the conciliar sessions. 
The Librarian, however, seems to have been totally annoyed 
with what he viewed as the usual Greek disregard for important 
papal principles; he also sensed a continuous attempt, on the 
part of the Greeks, to infringe the privileges of the Roman 
church. | | | | 

The alleged Greek disregard for papal principles actually 
referred to two main issues: the first one was the refusal of the 
Greeks to acknowledge that the Eastern emperors, as a result of 
divine judgment, hàd lost their empire in the West and, with it, 
their right to be called "emperors of the Romans";? the 


? Dvornik, The Photian Schism, pp. 142 - 149. 


9 Anastasius sent his report to Hadrian II in the form of a letter: see 
Anast. Bibl., MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 5, pp. 403 - 415. 


*! [bid., pp. 410 - 411. 
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second was the question of Bulgaria's spiritual allegiance. 

The Bulgarian question was not on the original agenda of 
the synod. Why then was it brought to the synod's attention? 
Pope Hadrian II had failed to notice that the Bulgarian prince 
was becoming increasingly exasperated with the papal policy of 
promising too much and giving too little, Nearly four years had 
elapsed since he had initially turned to Rome; Boris, however, 
Was still begging the papacy to appoint an archbishop to the 
young Bulgarian church; his two choices - Bishop Formosus 
and Deacon Marinus - had been rejected by the papacy and no 
mutually acceptable alternative had been offered. Even a source 
close to the pope had to admit that, "unable to. endure the 
pope's unwillingness to meet his expectations" (expectationum 
moras diutius ferre non valens), Boris was eventually compelled 
to turn to the emperor of the Greeks.? Yet, although the real 
cause for Boris-Michael's new change of heart was Hadrian's 
inefficiency as regards the Bulgarian question, the papacy would 
later blame the Byzantine diplomacy for having lured Boris 
away from Rome. In the above-mentioned report, Anastasius 
the Librarian wrote that, filled with envy because of the 
successful papal mission in Bulgaria, the Greeks "kept sending 
. numerous gifts to Boris and very often presented sophistic 
arguments to him" (munera post munera numerosa mittentes et 
sophistica ei argumenta creberrime proponentes); they also 
wrote him letters saying that a canonical dispute between the 


2 Ibid., p. 413.1-3. 
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pope's vicars and Patriarch Ignatios was taking place in 
Constantinople, and that the dispute involved the question of 
whose right it was to exercise ecclesiastical poc Over 
- Bulgaria.” EE g | | 

The papal allegations of Byzantine foul play may not have 
been thoroughly unfounded: the imperial intelligence must have 
spotted Boris' disappointment with Rome; consequently, they 
seem to have approached him and to have made some lucrative 
promises as regards the future status of the Bulgarian church. 
Thus, fed up with Hadrian's tactics of delay and urged by the 
Greeks, Boris-Michael decided on bringing the question of 
Bulgaria’s allegiance to the attention of the synod that was 
_ taking place in the imperial capital. | | 

In the winter of 870, when the ecclesiastical council was 
approaching its end, in Constantinople arrived a Bulgarian 
delegation. It was led by the same nobleman Peter, who had 
recently returned from his unsuccessful mission to Rome.* On 
4 March, 870, four days after their last session, the main 
participants in the council were invited to a reception at the 
imperial palace. There, in the presence of the emperor and the 


* Ibid., p. 413.3-13. 


* On Peter's mission to Rome, see Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 640, in 
PL 128, cols. 1395 - 1396. The names and ranks of the members of the ` 
Bulgarian delegation to Constantinople are mentioned in the record of the - 
tenth conciliar session: see Mansi, Conciliorum collectio, vol. XVI, cols. 
157 - 158. Cf. Zlatarski, Istorija 1/2, pp. 794 - 800 (appendix 2). 
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patriarch, they heard the message brought by Boris-Michael's 
envoys. 

The council was then reconvened by order of Basil I. The 
only issue to be considered was the Bulgarian ruler's question: 
to which see should his country formally belong? When asked, 
during a conciliar session, what clergy Bulgarians had found 
when they first settled in Roman territory, the Bulgarian envoys 
lied: they said that their ancestors had found Greek clergy in 
these lands. This tipped the balance in favor of the patriarch- 
ate of Constantinople. In spite of the bitter protests of the papal 
legates,* the Byzantines and the representatives of the Eastern 
patriarchates, who together were a majority, decided that 
Bulgaria should henceforth be under the jurisdiction of Constan- 
tinople, and that the papacy, who had allied themselves with the 
"heretical" Franks, should have no right to hold ordinations in 
Bulgaria. | 

This conciliar decision placed the papacy in a difficult 
position. They knew that "the never-ending Greek perfidy" had 


55 The dispute over Bulgaria, which took place during the renewed 
sessions of the council, is described in considerable detail by Anastasius the 
Librarian: cf. Anast. Bibl., De vitis, caps. 632 - 638, in PL 128, cols. 
1385/86 - 1395/96. See also Anast. Bibl., Praefatio, in PL 129, cols. 20 D - 
22 D. | 


% As judicial basis of their claims to Bulgaria, the papacy used the so- 
called iura antiqua; its main argument was that, in Antiquity, most of the 
Balkans belonged to the Roman sphere of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Cf. Peri, 
"Gli 'iura antiqua' sulla patris dei Bulgari", pp. 225 -279. 
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resulted in a change that would lead to the Latins' expulsion 
from Bulgaria. In his analysis of the situation, Anastasius the 
Librarian bitterly remarks that the Greek "cunning" (astutia) 
and "shrewdness" (dolositas) have, as usual, resulted in 
fraudulent acts and misinterpretation of conciliar decisions; and 
that Greeks always do these things in their usual "swinish 
manner? HI 

As for the Bulgarian prince, he finally got what he wanted: 
Bulgaria was given an archbishop and several bishops; hence- 
forth, the Bulgarian church was to enjoy maximum autonomy 
in its domestic affairs. Its dependence on Constantinople was 
limited to the sphere of dogmatic issues while all matters of 
disciplinary nature were to be solved by the Bulgarians them- 
selves. Bulgarians were also given the right to elect their own 
archbishops in the future. The notitiae episcopatuum, which 
were compiled under Emperor Leo VI (886 - 912), do not 
include the bishoprics, which lay in Bulgarian territory; this 
shows that, at the end of the century, Constantinople no longer 
viewed these sees as subject to its SS ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion. 

The autonomy, which the Bulgarian church has enjoyed 
since the moment it was founded, is confirmed by later 
Byzantine sources as well: thus, Theophylact of Ochrid and 


? Anast. Bibl., MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 5, p. 415.19-21. Cf. idem, 
Praefatio, in PL 129, cols. 22 D - 23 A. 


* Cf. Notitiae episcopatuum (ed. de Boor). 
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Nilos Doxopatris write that Bulgarians have always had the 
right to elect their own archbishops.? In the tenth century, the 
elevated status of the Bulgarian church found graphic expression 
.in the high rank accorded to the archbishop of Bulgaria at the 
banquets regularly given at the imperial palace.” Granting 
maximum ecclesiastical autonomy to Bulgaria seems to have 
been the price, which Constantinople had to pay in order to 
bring the Bulgarians back to Eastern Christianity. 

Pope Hadrian II vehemently protested the conciliar 
decision, which removed Bulgaria from the sphere of his 
jurisdiction. In a letter, formally addressed to Emperor Basil I, 
he threatened with excommunication both Patriarch Ignatios and 


5 Cf. Theophylact of Ochrid, Letters (ed. Gautier), p. 82.437 and also 
Nilos Doxopatris, Taxis (ed. Finck). Cf. Zlatarski, "Bálgarski arkhiepiskopi- 
patriarsi prez Párvoto bálgarsko carstvo", pp. 49 - 76; Snegarov, "Párvata 
balgarska patriarsija", pp. 3 - 12; Todorov, "Ustrojstvo i upravlenie na 
bálgarskata pravoslavna cárkva prez IX - X vek", pp. !53 - 196; and 
Swoboda, "L'origine de l'organisation de l'Eglise en Bulgarie", pp. 67 - 81. 


9 According to the Taktikon of Benesevic (compiled between 934 and 
944), of all the office holders - both lay and ecclesiastical - who were 
regularly invited to the banquets at the imperial palace, the archbishop of 
Bulgaria is given the sixteenth place, coming immediately after the synkellos 
of the patriarch of Constantinople. The Byzantine archbishops, on the other 
hand, occupy the fifty-eighth and fifty-ninth positions, and the bishops the 
sixtieth position. Cf. Oikonomidés, Les listes de préséance, pp. 245, 249. 
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the archbishop of Bulgaria, appointed by him.” In a letter to 
the patriarch, Hadrian II described the shame and humiliation, 
which the papal missionaries had suffered when they were being 
thrown out Bulgaria. It is true, admits the pope, that several 
years ago our missionaries helped the Bulgarians chase the 
Greek clergy away; however, these were sympathizers and 
associates of Photios, whom we had forbidden to celebrate the 
divine office not only in Bulgaria but also in the entire 
Church.” As could be seen from the papal letters to Basil I 
and Ignatios, Hadrian blamed the Greeks for having lured 
Boris-Michael away from the Apostolic See, and saw no 
connection whatsoever between his own inefficiency in dealing 
with the Bulgarian question, on one hand, and the Bulgarian 
ruler's decision to break away from Rome, on the other. 

Upon the conclusion of the council, Boris sent Hadrian II 
"a voluminous letter" (magnum epistolae volumen), in which he 
excused himself for having turned away from Rome: he had 
declared for Constantinople because he had no choice; it was 
the conciliar decision of 870 that had made his nation adopt 
Byzantine Christianity again, wrote the prince.” 

In order to give the story of the papal failure in Bulgaria 


?! Pope Hadrian II, MGH Epistolae V1, Ep. 41, p. 760.14-20. The letter 
is dated 10 November, 871. 


2 Idem, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 43, p. 762.10-18. 


3 Anast. Bibl., De vitis, cap. 640, PL 128, cols. 1395 - 1396. 
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a final touch of disgrace, Bishop Grimoald is said to have 
returned from that country with a lot of money, which later 
enabled him to quit his clerical position and live comfortably on 
his own. When questioned by the pope, Grimoald maintained 
that, although the prince’s letter did not explicitly say so, he 
had been expelled from Bulgaria. On the contrary, the Latin 
clergy who had worked with him in Bulgaria, maintained that 
they had not been chased away by either Bulgarians or Greeks, 
but had been betrayed by their own bishop.™ Boris-Michaei - 
had probably succeeded in ridding his country of the Latins by 
bribing Grimoald with a large sum of money. 

In the meantime, the papal action for establishing direct 
papal authority over the Slavs of East Central Europe had 
reached a dead end, too. The Croatian prince, Damgoi (855 - 
876), had distanced himself from both the papacy and the 
Franks. To make things worse, on their voyage from Constanti- 
nople to Ancona, the papal legates were attacked, and taken 
prisoner, by Croatian pirates; this incident occurred off the 
Dalmatian coast which was under Damgoi's control; both 
Hadrian II and Emperor Basil I had to interfere in order to have 
the unfortunate legates released.” 

Archbishop Methodios had not been any luckier, either. On 
arriving in his diocese, he found out that one of his main 
supporters, Prince Rastislav of Moravia, had been overthrown 


“4 Tbid., cols. 1395 - 1396. 


?5 Mansi, Conciliorum collectio, vol. XVI, col. 25. 
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by his nephew, Svatopluk, who was known for his pro-German 
orientation. Because the new Moravian prince had already 
acknowledged the supremacy of Louis the German, the Frank- 
ish clergy felt strong enough to have Methodios arrested and 
tried for infringement on the rights of the Frankish episcopate. 
Although Methodios had been appointed papal legate by 
Hadrian II, the Frankish clergy viewed him as a trespasser on 
their missionary field. Thus, in December, 870, Methodios was 
judged by a local synod of bishops, who accused him of 
working in their territory; Methodios maintained that these 
lands were under the direct authority of the See of St. Peter. 
Nevertheless, he was convicted of usurping jurisdiction over 
territories that belonged to the Bavarian clergy and sent to some 
remote prison in Swabia, where he remained for two and a half 
years.” 

This episode undoubtedly reveals the existing rivalry 
between the papacy and the Frankish episcopate. Methodios’ 
imprisonment put in jeopardy both the papal plan for bringing 
Pannonia and Moravia under direct papal authority and the 
survival of the nascent Slavonic liturgy. Now, with Moravia 
and Bulgaria cut off from papal control, Hadrian II saw his plan 
of bringing all the Slavs under his direct jurisdiction crumble 
down. And it was no other than Ignatios, for whose restoration 
the papacy had labored so hard, who had seized Bulgaria from 


"7 See Vita Methodii, caps. 9 and 10, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic Lives, 
pp. 117 - 119. 
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Rome. , 

At this point, however, Hadrian II could ill-afford to adopt 
a strong anti-Byzantine course of action because of the projected 
co-operation between Basil I and Louis II in the war against the 
Saracens in South Italy. This dual task of attempting to make 
Bulgaria renounce Byzantine Christianity while trying to secure 
Byzantine naval aid against the Arabs would become a charac- 
teristic trait of the policy of the next pope, John VIII. The 
beginnings of this course, however, must be sought in Hadrian 
II's ecclesiastical diplomacy. 

As for Emperor Basil I, he had launched into a very active 
"Western" policy since the very moment he came to power.” 
As Jenkins points out, Basil I was the first Byzantine emperor 
since Constans II - not to say, since Justinian I - who had a 
settled program for the recovery of the West which, for him as 
for his predecessors, meant Dalmatia, Venice, and, most 
important of all, Italy south of the Papal State.” In the first 
half of the ninth century, the Northwestern parts of the Balkans 
together with the Dalmatian coast had become increasingly 
withdrawn from the influence of Constantinople. The emergence 


7 On Basil Ce "Western" policy, see Gay, L'Italie méridionale et 
l'empire byzantin, which remains one of the best works on the subject. See 
also BXvoidov, "Avriópácew orn Auf vow Tov Baotdeiou A'", pp. 
121 - 141; and eadem, "YvuoN orn ueXéro TNS e&orepukjc To Tuc Tov 
BaotAetov A orn óexaería 867 - 877", pp. 301 - 317. 


53 Jenkins, Byzantium. The Imperial Centuries, pp. 183 - 197 . 
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of Slavic principalities in the area? and the new danger for the 
coastal cities presented by the Arabs of South Italy had practi- 
cally eliminated the last traces of Byzantine sovereignty in the 
region. Ás a result of the naval expedition of 867, the Byzan- 
tine sovereignty over the Eastern Adriatic coast was re-estab- 
lished.“ Around that time, or soon afterwards, the influence 
of Constantinople began to spread among the Serbs of the 
hinterland. "°! | | 

On the other hand, Emperor Louis II had his own interests 
to defend: for one thing, it was the task of the Holy Roman 
Emperor to protect Christendom from the infidels; for another, 
he needed a convincing military victory in order to strengthen 
his weakened positions in the continent. The growing rivalry 
among the Carolingian rulers had been causing some serious 
trouble to Louis II. Thus, on the death of Lothaire II (August, 
869), Lorraine ought to have fallen to his brother, the Emperor 
Louis II; however, their uncles, Charles the Bald and Louis the 
German, divided Lothaire's kingdom among themselves. 
Subsequently, on 9 September, 869, Charles had himself 


? On the emergence of Slavic principalities in the Northwestern Balkans, 
see Ferluga, "Byzanz und die Bildung der frühesten südslavischen Staaten", 
pp. 245 - 249, and Tápkova-Zaimova, "Váznikvaneto na juznoslavjanskite 
d4rzavi i Vizantija", pp. 43 - 54. 


' See Ferluga, L'amministrazione bizantina in Dalmatia, p. 25 sqq. 


TT Radojičić, "La date de la conversion des Serbes", pp. 253 - 256. 
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crowned at Metz as king of Lorraine.!?? 

Pope Hadrian II sided with Louis II and tried to act as a 
peace broker in the nascent conflict between the emperor and 
his uncles: in 869 and 870, he dispatched two successive 
delegations, each of them supplied with papal letters, to both 
Charles and Louis the German. In papal eyes, the invasion of 
Lothaire's kingdom by Charles the Bald was a flagrant violation 
of the law because this kingdom belonged by right to Louis 
II. However, Hadrian Us efforts to bring Charles to his 
senses did not meet with success; on the contrary, the papal 
anger with Charles on account of his seizing Lorraine was soon 
to deepen because of the way Charles treated his rebellious son, 
Carloman. '* 

In the meantime, Basil I and Louis II had already started 
their joint campaign in South Italy; the constant friction between 
the Byzantines and their Western allies, however, made the 
relations between the two emperors rapidly deteriorate. At the 


2 Annal. Fuld., a. 869, in MGH SS I, p. 382. 


103 Pope Hadrian II to Charles the Bald, in MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 18, 
p. 720.32-33: regnum quondam regis Hlotharii quod carissimo filio nostro 
domino imperatori jure debetur. 'The pope wrote the same thing to Louis the 
German: see idem, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 19, p. 722.15-16. Cf. Ullmann, 
The Growth of Papal Government, pp. 211 - 212. 


1% On Carloman’s incarceration by order of his father, see Hincmar in 
Annal. Bertin., a. 871, in MGH SS I, p. 494; the pope, for his part, accused 
Charles of adding cruelty to robbery. 
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beginning of 870, the Byzantine imperial chancellery drew up 
a verbosa et grandiosa epistola, in which Basil denied Louis' 
right to the title of emperor and rejected his territorial claims in 
South Italy and Dalmatia as baseless.'9* This did not discour- 
age Louis II. In February, 871, he succeeded in taking Bari 
from the Arabs; the Byzantines came home empty-handed. Now 
Basil I felt that his former ally had usurped territory that by 
right belonged to Byzantium. | 

This frustrating Italian episode, preceded by the restoration 
of the defunct see of Sirmium by the papacy, must have made 
Basil I realize that, if he wished to accomplish the recovery of 
"the West", the clash with Louis II - and, maybe, with the 
» papacy too - would become inevitable. The Western emperor, 
however, was to get his own share of suffering and humiliation 
on account of the Italian campaign. In September, 871, Louis 
H was captured, and briefly held prisoner, by the duke of 
Benevento. Upon his release, the emperor came to Rome 


05 Basi] I’s letter to Louis II has been lost. Its contents could be 
retrieved, to a degree, thanks to Louis II's reply in which Louis answers 
point by point. It is certain that Anastasius the Librarian is the author of 
Louis's letter to Basil, and that he wrote it later in the same year. Its text has 
been incorporated in the so-called Chronicle of Salerno, cap. 107: see 
Epistola Ludowici imp. ad Basilium, in MGH SS III, pp. 521.22 - 526.25; 
see also Anast. Bibl., MGH Epistolae VII, pp. 385 - 391. Cf. Ullmann, The 
Growth of Papal Government, pp. 216 - 218. 
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where, in wiay, 872, ne was crowned by Pope Hadrian Im 


At the same time, probably intimidated by Charles the Bald's 
advance towards Italy, Hadrian II wrote a highly flattering letter 
to the king of the West Franks: Charles was assured that, as far 
as the imperial succession was concerned, the pope would never 
acquiesce in anybody else but him being the future emper- 
or." This papal letter, however, did not succeed in warding 
off the menacing attitude of Charles the Bald. 

Thus, in 872, all of Hadrian's plans seemed to lay in ruins: 
he had not succeeded in establishing strong papal authority in 
the West, neither had he succeeded in establishing direct papal 
Jurisdiction over Moravia and Pannonia to the East. To make 
things worse, he had lost Bulgaria to the Greeks. The anarchy 
that had seized the Carolingian possessions threatened to take 
catastrophic proportions while the papal legate to the Slavs, 
Methodios, was rotting away in some Swabian dungeon. 

Pope Hadrian II died on 25 (or 26) November, 872, 
according to some sources, or 14 December, according to 


1% The nature of this coronation remains open to interpretation: this may 
have been a "festive coronation" on Louis II celebrating his recent release 
from captivity, or a coronation of Louis as king of that portion of Lothaire's 
kingdom, which his uncles had usurped. See Annal. Bertin., a. 872, in MGH 
SS I, p. 494. On the other hand, Regino erroneously attributes Louis’ 
coronation to Pope John VIII: see idem, Chronicon, in MGH SS, 1, p. 584. 


"H Pope Hadrian II, MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 36, pp. 744 - 745. 
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others.!® The See of St. Peter was vacated again. To retrieve 
Bulgaria from the Greeks and save Italy from the Arabs were ` 
the two main problems, which remained for Hadrian's successor 
to solve. 


3. The Deposed Photios: an Exile and an Eminence grise 


Short before his death in the fall of 867, Pope Nicholas I 
turned to the Frankish episcopate for help: he asked them to 
convoke synods and compose "divinely inspired writings", 
which he could use towards refuting the Greek allegations. As 
soon as he received the papal letter, Archbishop Hincmar wrote 
to the other archbishops and bishops in the realm of Charles the 
Bald asking them to help the papacy "oppose these hateful lies" 
and “confound their [i.e., the Greeks'] insane charges".'? Al- 
though Photios was subsequently deposed and Nicholas I died, 
the Frankish clergy did not discontinue their efforts to produce 
works that would refute the allegations made by Photios. Before 
long, the anti-Greek sentiment, which was rapidly spreading 
throughout the West, came to bear its first fruit. 

The Western Frankish clergy came up with two anti- 
Photian tracts. The first one, Book against the Greeks, was 


8 Annal. Bertin., a. 872, in MGH SS 1, p. 494.42-43. 


"7 Hincmar, Letter to Odo, the bishop of Beauvais, in PL 126, cols. 93 - 
94; the letter is dated in December, 867. Cf. Haugh, Photius and the 
Carolingians, p. 103. 
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written by Aeneas, the bishop of Paris, and is basically a short 
selection of patristic texts. In its introduction, the work reveals 
the Carolingian attitude toward Byzantium in general and the 
see of Constantinople in particular, and toward the Roman 
church.!? The second tract was written by Ratramnus, abbot 
of Corbie, which lay near the modern city of Amiens TI As 
has been noted by Haugh, Ratramnus' work is the most ambi- 
tious and most theologically significant response to the Greeks; 
It focuses on the Greek assertion that the Spirit proceeds from 
the Father only.!? Ratramnus, as did Aeneas, directs his 
attacks against the Greek emperors, Michael and Basil, who - 
through their heretical and irreligious allegations - were trying 
to damage the Roman church. According to him, the Greeks 
were finding fault not only with the Roman church but also with 


no Aeneas, Liber adversus Graecos, in PL 121, cols. 685 - 690; and 
MGH Epistolae VI, Ep. 22, pp. 171 - 175. The Greeks are accused of 
poisonously ruining the Church through their perverted dogma; they 
approach secretly, like a thief, those that are incautious and corrupt them 
through falsifying the truth. Cf. Haugh, Photius and the Carolingians, pp. 
103 - 107. 


''! See Ratramnus, Monachus Corbeiensis, Contra Graecorum opposita 
Romanam Ecclesiam infamantium, in PL 121, cois. 223 - 304. 


2 Haugh, Photius and the Carolingians, pp. 107 - 120: while writing 
his response to Photios, Ratramnus believed that Rome had added the 
filioque to the ecumenical Creed. Thus, according to Ratramnus, the bishop 
of Rome, being the successor to St. Peter and, therefore, superior to any 
council, is entitled to making additions to the Creed. 
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the entire Latin church.'” 

"The East Frankish church, on the other hand, responded to 
the Greek allegations through the convocation of a local synod. 
This was the council of Worms, which was convened in the 
presence of Louis the German in May, 868; it issued a conciliar 
statement against the Greeks.'* Its acta are signed by a 
number of archbishops, bishops and abbots; they contain 
extensive quotations from St. Augustine through which the 
"ludicrous and barbaric" charges of the Greek emperors would 
supposedly be eliminated.!? The only vague response to the 
Greek allegations that ever came out of the papal quarters was 
that of Anastasius the Librarian.!'* 

While these events were taking place in Western Europe, 
Photios was living in confinement, away from Constantinople. 
The only thing that was not taken away from him was the 
privilege of writing letters to friends and family. When reading 


!? Ratramnus, Contra Graecorum, in PL 121, col. 227. 


14 Annal. Fuld., a. 868, in MGH SS I, p. 380.23-25: Synodus apud 
Wormatiam mense Maio habita est praesente Hludowico rege...Graecorum 
ineptiis congrua ediderunt responsa. 


!5 See Responsio Episcoporum Germaniae, in PL 119, cols. 1201 - 


1212. Cf. Haugh, Photius and the Carolingians, pp. 120 - 121. 


!* Anast. Bibl., MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 9, pp. 423.7 - 426.16. See 
esp. p. 425.19-31: de spiritu Sanctu processione ubi frustra causari contra 
nos Graecos. However, this was a delayed response: this letter was written 
in 874. 
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some of these letters, one's first impression is that their author 
was just another "whining bishop in exile" who bemoaned his 
fate; a closer look at them, however, reveals a very sympathetic 
trait of Photios' character: this is a compassionate man who, in 
spite of his own suffering, can always find kind words for other 
people in distress. In a sense, the literary portrait, which the 
exiled patriarch's letters paint of their author, reminds one of 
a Shakespeare's personage, someone who loves to repeat that he 
. is "a man more sinned against, than sinning" and whose 
emotional pendulum swings back and forth between the will to 
oppose "a sea of troubles", on one hand, and deep distress, on 
the other. 

The worst deprivation that Photios had to suffer was, of 
course, the lack of books. The second worst deprivation was the 
separation from friends and family. These two complaints linger 
throughout most of the letters he wrote in exile. Thus, in a 
letter to Basil I, Photios begs the emperor to at least allow him 
the consolation of having books because life without them is 
unbearable: 


"Why, then, have books been taken away from us? 
For, if we have done any wrong, more books shouid 
have been given us and, in fact, even teachers, in order 
that by reading we may be benefitted more, and by 
being proved wrong we may correct ourselves. If, 
however, we have done no wrong, why are we being 
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wronged?"!? 


He reminds Basil of the transient nature of human flesh, 
which is the same in both the ruler and the commoner and 
which is a good reason why the emperor should show some 
di\avOpwxria and understanding, as one human being to 
another TI? After a mild threat with the supreme court of God, 
Photios ends his letter to the emperor with the following strong 
words: | 


"What, then, do I request? Either to live a life that 
is not harsher than death or rather swiftly be released 
from the body. Respect nature, revere the common laws 
of mankind, revere the common rights of the Roman 


"TI White, Photios: Letters, p. 161. The letter is dated ca. 868. Cf: 
Phot., Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 98, pp. 133 - 136. On the request for books, 
see ibid., p. 133.21-25: dia rí yàp huv &pypéðn rà BiBi; €i pev yap 
TL, &ÓKoüyev, TAciova Eder 6005) to, Kai 03) Kai TovG Sid&oKovTac, iva Kai 
QAVAYLVWOKOVTEG uàXXov whHEAw@pEOa Kai éħeyxópevoi SiopPw@peba: ei Aë 
pndéy àówobuev, Tí cedixobpeba; See also the letter to Michael, the 
protospatharios, which Photios wrote at about the same time: in it, the 
deposed patriarch complains of being far away from his loved ones ard of 
the unbearable life without books. Cf. Photios, Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 86, pp. 
125 -126. 


'5 Cf. Phot., Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 98, pp. 135.82 - 136.99. 
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empire. "!'? 


Basil I, however, remained deaf to Photios' entreaties. 
Nevertheless, the exiled man wrote him again, this time to 
thank him on behalf of some criminals for whose moderate 
punishment he seems to have pleaded in the past: 


"Now, however, our expectations have so complete- 
ly reversed that, even though late, still we offer thanks- 
giving to your emperorship. For what and why? Because 
you have endeavored to make more moderate the 
punishments of robbers and criminals, with which we 
were laboring and were being consumed. "'?? 


Photios considered himself a martyr, who was suffering in 
the name of the true faith. He saw his own martyrdom as a 


!? White, Photios: Letters, p. 164. Cf. Phot., Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 98, 
p. 136.100-103: Ti oiv airoüpev; 3) (8c ui] xadexwrépav 0aváTov tojv ñ 
0&rTrov draa yva Tob o@patos: 6vowr 097. THY púow: aidéoOnTL TOUG 
KOLVOUG TOV àYÓporrov vóuouc: aidéoOyTt Tc ` Pwah &pxtjc Tà kou 
Ôi KALAL. 


7? White, Photios: Letters, p. 165. Cf. Photios, Epistulae, vol. I, Ep. 
99, pp. 136 - 137, and esp. p. 137.8-12: viv 6é ei; ToÜro Ta THY T)uerépov 
EAT ibwy Te€piéoTqKe», OTL KAY OWE TOV kaupoU, ÓpcG EVXApLOTiNY TH OF 
Tpoogyouev Baorrein. Eni Tim, Kat Óuà Ti; OTL TàG THY AYOTwY xoi 
KakKoÜp'yov Tipwpias, oic Groote AueiC xaTadaravwpeba, cic TÒ 
HETPLUITEPOV oxnuarítew ETEXEIPNOAG. | 
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jor 


continuation of the suffering endured oy his family in the Gays 
of Iconoclasm. And he wrote te a friend that, if the council of 
860-870 excommunicated him, he might even be caused to 
ascend to the Heavenly Kingdom." He wrote about his own, 
and his family’s, martyrdom to his brothers as well: as | 
mentioned before, in the consolatory ietter which he sent to 
Tarasios, Photios reminded him of the past suffering of their 
family, who had been banished from the capital and had lost 
children but had gone through their ordeai with high spirits and 
unshakable belief in God.!” | 

Photios seems to have spent at least six years in exile. In 
his own words, his eyes were blindfolded and his hearing was 
shut up but the worst deprivation was that he was not permitted 
to have any intellectual occupation. Of all the letters, which he 
wrote in those lonesome years, the letter to his loyal bishops is 
probably the one that bears the most eloquent testimony to his 
suffering: 


"In fact, while they have blocked up our eyes 
(Why, what can one surely say when one can neither see 
anyone at all nor yet consort with books, and especially 
in the case of those whose great and primary consolation 


7! This is a letter, which Photios sent to Gregorios, deacon and 
chartoularios, at the time when the council was beginning its sessions. Cf. 
Photios, Epistulae, vol.I, Ep. 144, p. 132. 


'2 Photios, Epistulae, vol. II, Ep. 234, pp. 150 - 158. 
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is reading? For, in fact, even this sentence against us 
they issued with all their decrees.), they have shut up 
our hearing altogether, for they permit us to hear neither 
the voice of those who love us reading, nor even of our 
enemies. (What, indeed, can I say?), but, so far, at 
least, as it depends upon their effort, we do not hear 
men singing to God or even offering thanks to Him with 
hymns. For they have not even left behind anyone, even 
for a short while, even of those who are mediocre with 
respect to singing to be with us (O cruelty surpassing the 
minds of the barbarians!), but instead of clergymen, 
instead of monastics, instead of chanters, instead of 
readers and scribes, instead of friends and intimates (by 
whose company the weight of oppressions generally is 
wont to be relieved!), instead of all these, in a word, we 
have been handed over to garrisons of soldiers and 
military companies. But why should I recount these 
things one by one and lacerate my wounds by mention- 
ing them?" 7? 


75 White, Photios: Letters, p. 141. Cf. Photios, Epistulae, vol. II, Ep. 
174, pp. 47 - 61. See esp. ibid., p. 50.55-68: xoi ó90aAuobG pév €véópat- 
av (TÉ yap &v TG Kat ETOL, émeióày óNoG ÚTE TVG àvÜÓporrwv ópàv unde 
Bug Not; Evopidety Exot, Kai uáM ora oig péya Kai 7pürorv xapag0uoy 7 
ÅVÁŅYVWOLÇ; Kai yap Kai TAaITHY KAP Tv ráo Yoo é&fveykav THY 
andpaotv), Grott è ovvamékNeucay - obre yap Pwvns didobvTwv, &XXN 
ovdé ExOpay (Tí yàp Set Névyeiw &vayıvwokóvrwv;) ovyxwpoðo évorí(eo00u, 


GAN’ oov ye eig abT&y Deet drot, ovde GddvTwy Ge ofëi uvo 
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Soon after he wrote this letter, however, Photios must have 
learned that some of his loyal bishops were sent in exile, 
too." And he immediately wrote them another letter, which 
shows no traces of his personal bitterness and suffering; on the 
contrary, now he was the one offering encouragement and 
consolation to other people: 


"The persecution is heavy but the promise of 
blessedness by the Master is sweet. Banishment is 
painful, but the Kingdom of Heaven is delightful. 
"Blessed are those who are persecuted for the sake of 
righteousness, because the Kingdom of Heaven belongs 
to them.' "! 


EVXapLOTOUYTWY ákobouev: OVE yàp OSE "to OSE Ext Bpaxd ove Tv 
PETPiWG AWPdG wO ExdvTWY (à Kai BapBapwv YVÓUÁÇ vwuKwONS wLOTNHTOG) 
ovveiva karréNurov, AAN áàvri KANPLK@Y, dii povatévTwy, avTi yaXNóvr- 
WY, &vri avayiwwoKdyTwv kai VToypadorTwy, àvri Pitwy Kai ouvvýðwv, otc 
WS TÈ TONAG due D TOV OALBEpav Bapirns éemtxovditecbon, avri Távrwv 
ATAGG, oTPATUNTaY KOVOTWÕÍALG Kai OTPLTLWTLKOLG Nóxoic éxbebópeÜar Kai 
Tí det kab’ Exacoroy Aen, xai Emcécivery T) pyHY ToUG juo ta; 


'4 It is assumed that twenty four bishops were deposed after Photios’ 
dismissal; however, it seems that only the more zealous ones were selected 
for banishment, the others being merely deposed. See Dvornik, The Photian 
Schism, p. 167, n. 1. 


75 White, Photios: Letters, p.156. Cf. Photios, Epistolae, vol. II, Ep. 
188, pp. 87 - 88. See esp. ibid., p. 87.2-4: `O ówryuóg Baptc, add’ 6 To 
óeoTóTov paxapiopos dtc: 59 vTepopía xaet, aN’ ù TAY obpavàov 
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His fellow exiles were not the only ones to whom Photios 
offered his moral support in those difficult years. He also wrote 
to a number of other people who had either lost loved ones, or 
had suffered misfortune.'”° Yet, in the course of time, the ex- 
patriarch seems to have been granted certain little concessions, 
which made his prisoner's regime more relaxed. Eventually, he 
was allowed to resume his intellectual occupations: without 
delay, Photios took to writing one of his major scholarly works, 
_ Amphilochia, for whose compilation he may have consulted his 
notes from the good old days when he was a philosophy 
professor. In the end, it was in his capacity of an intellectual 
that Photios was recalled to the imperial palace. 

On the surface, the rapprochement between Photios and 
Basil I began with a letter, which the former patriarch wrote to 
the emperor. In it, Photios took to lecturing Basil on his 
favorite topics, namely the Church's century-old struggle 

against heresy and the importance of icon veneration.!? 
Before long, the former patriarch was offered the position of a 


Barela Teprvý: ‘pakápior ot dedvurypévor Evexev Sexacogbvns, OTe abray 
éoTtv Ù) Baoteia TOv odpavar.’ 


2$ Among those, who received consolation and encouragement from the 
exiled patriarch, is the mother superior Eusebia, the only woman, to whom 
Photios ever wrote a letter. Cf. Photios, Epistulae, vol. II, Ep. 245, pp. 173 
- 175. 


" Photios, Epistulae, vol. II, Ep. 249, pp. 183 - 186. The letter is dated 
ca. 873. 
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tutor of the emperor's children." His life seemed to have 
taken another sharp turn, this time for the better. 

Basil's sudden change of heart, however, could hardly be 
attributed to the good impression, which Photios' lecture on 
anti-heretical struggle had made on him. The true motives 
behind the emperor's decision to recall Photios to the palace lay 
elsewhere. Basil was disappointed with the results of his Italian 
campaign: Louis II had captured territory that by right belonged 
to Byzantium; he had gone as far as to tell his brother, "the 
emperor of the New Rome", that divine wish and judgment of 
the Church and of the supreme pontiff had made his Caroling- 
ian predecessors and him, Louis, bearers of the Roman imperial 
title while the Greeks adhered to wrong ideas and that is why 
they could not be "emperors of the Romans".!? 

As Ostrogorsky points out, Basil was now forced to 
recognize that, in his reversal of Church policy after his 
accession, he had been beating the air; furthermore, his attempt 
to settle the clerical conflict in Byzantium by removing Photios 
was frustrated, since the adherents of the exiled patriarch could 
not so easily be subdued; the conflict with Rome was inevitable, 
with or without Photios, on account of the Bulgarian question; 
finally, after the disillusionment which he had suffered as a 
result of his alliance with Louis II in South Italy, the emperor 


128 Theoph. Contin., Chron., pp. 276 - 277: Photios became tutor of - 
Basil's sons and was given rooms in the Magnaura palace. 


29 Anast. Bibl., MGH Epistolae VII, pp. 387.29-31, 390.34 - 391.6. 
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also realized that he was being cheated of the political reward 
of his ecclesiastical change of front, "7 

While Basil I's Western policy was not, at least initially, 
much of a success, his Eastern policy seemed quite successful. 
Disappointed with his Italian campaign of 870-871, Basil 
devoted the next several years to campaigning in the East. In 
872, the Byzantines won a decisive victory over the Armenian 
Paulicians, which allowed them to make further advances in the 
East, especially in the Euphrates region.'*’ Soon afterwards, 
the Lombard duke of Benevento, who had been entrusted by 
Louis II with the government of Bari, rebelled against the 
Western emperor and placed himself under Byzantine protector- 
ate. As a result, in 873, the positions of Byzantium in the 
Italian peninsula were improved. 

Although the extant sources see no connection between 
Photios' return to Constantinople, on one hand, and Basil's 
"new course", on the other, it is not hard to imagine that the 
two things were linked. By 873 at the latest, Basil I must have 
come to realize that, in order to be able to aggressively pursue 
his policy of re-establishing Byzantine authority in both the East 
and the West, he needed a partner, whose skills as a politician 
would match his own. The invitation to Photios to come live in 
the palace must have followed short afterwards. 

The exact date of Photios’ return to the capital is not 


1 Ostrogorsky, History, p. 238. 


31 Thid., pp. 237 - 238. 
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known. However, the "storm of troubles" (0 rà» kxokàv 
Veto), as Photios called his exile, was over. Now he could 
pick up the loose ends of his life where he had left them and 
resume his intellectual occupations. He could also look around 
for his old political friends and, with their help, become an 
influential courtier. In fact, it may not have been at all difficult 
for him to pick up his old political ties in Constantinople. As 
has been noted by Dvornik, Photios' correspondence shows that 
the ex-patriarch had kept a host of friends among the higher 
officials, who had succeeded in keeping in office under the new 
government. Thus, in several of the surviving letters written in 
exile, Photios endeavors to stimulate the loyalty of some lay 
friends in the imperial capital.'?? 

However, the course of reconquista of Roman imperial 
territories adopted by Basil I may not have been the only motive 
behind the emperor's decision to recall Photios to the palace: 
the dissent in the Byzantine church continued, and the emperor 
may have found it difficult to deal with the persisting pro- 
Photian moods.!? One way or the other, Photios’ rehabilita- 


!3 See the letters to the Spatharios John, the Patrikios Michael, the 
Logothetes Leo, the strategos of Hellas, and the lawyer Constantine, in 
Photios, Epistulae, vol. I, Epp. 57 - 59, p. 104; Ep. 61, p. 106; and vol. II, 
Ep. 172, pp. 46 - 47. Cf. Dvornik, The Photian Schism, p. 162. 


5 According to Dvornik, the main reason why Basil brought Photios 
back to the capital was that he wanted to put an end to the schism in the 
church of Constantinople. See idem, The Photian Schism, pp. 162 - 164. 
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tion became, from Basil's point of view, a political necessity. 

Formally, Patriarch Ignatios remained in office until his 
death in 877. According to some sources, on the initiative of 
the emperor, the two men were eventually reconciled. Accord- 
ing to other sources, upon returning to the capital, Photios 
immediately resumed his anti-Ignatian activities with such vigor 
that the elderly Ignatios died in an atmosphere of intrigues and 
general distrust.'* 

In reality, Photios seems to have stayed out of the limelight 
for as long as Ignatios lived. Only the Ignatians’ statement that 
Photios busied himself with intrigues suggests that, in those 
three or four years, he might have contributed to the making of 
political decisions. Yet, even if he had, Photios was smart 
enough to not openly commit himself to any political move: for 
one thing, his enemies were still quite influential; for another, 
he was not sure how long Basil’s favorable attitude was going 
to last. | 

Did Photios try to somehow interfere with the work of the 
Byzantine clergy in Bulgaria? As I mentioned before, the 
papacy refused to recognize the conciliar decisions of 870 and 
went on claiming their "historic rights" in Bulgaria. Now it was 
Patriarch Ignatios, however, who took most of the blame for 
"the violation" of the papal "rights" in that country. Photios, on 
the other hand, preferred to handle the Bulgarian question with 


"H On the two groups of sources, see Dvornik, The Photian Schism, pp. 
167 - 171. 
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the utmost discretion. 

There is only one surviving document that unmistakably 
points at Photios’ tactful interference in the Bulgarian affairs at 
that time. This is the letter, which he wrote to the Byzantine 
monk Arsenios. In it, the ex-patriarch refers to some young 
Bulgarians, who were being sent over to Arsenios because they 
wished to become monks." That future Bulgarian clerics 
should get their training in Byzantium may have been part of 
the deal, which Boris made with the Byzantines in 870. 
Although Photios does not specifically say who had asked him 
to write a reference letter on behalf of these young men, we 
could assume that the request had come out of the ranks of 
Photios? sympathizers in Bulgaria." There is no evidence, 
however, that, in the period between 873 and 877, Photios was 
trying to directly interfere with the work of the Greek clergy in 


55 Photios, Epistulae, vol. Il, Ep. 236, pp. 159 - 160. Laourdas- 
Westerink have dated this letter ca. 873/75. 


36 That the Greek clergy in Bulgaria were mostly former associates of 
Photios' could be seen from a letter written by John VIII. See Pope John 
VIII, MGH Epistolae VII, Fr. 7, p. 277.30-39: the pope threatens with 
excommunication the Byzantine clergy in Bulgaria; they will also be 
anathemized, as "most of them are said to have been ordained by Photios 
with whom they communicate and sympathize" (ex maxima parte Photii 
dicuntur esse manus impositionis vel communionis et sensus). This letter, 
dated between December, 872 and May, 873, proves that, by that time, 
Photios had already returned from exile and had resumed his contacts with 
the Greek clergy in Bulgaria. 
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that country. 

Did Photios, whose obsession with heresy was well-known, 
encourage his former associates to protect the young Bulgarian 
church from "erroneous teachings"? A treatise entitled History 
of the Manichaeans claims to have been written at that 
time.!?" Its author, Peter the Sicilian, writes that he visited the 
Paulician capital, Tephrike, in 869;?* there, he learned from 
the Paulicians themselves that they were planning to send 
missionaries to Bulgaria." It is tempting to surmise that, 
upon his return to Constantinople, Peter the Sicilian quickly 
wrote down what he had just learned about the teachings of the 
Armenian heretics, whom he had visited. And, because their 
harmful intentions were directed against Bulgaria, he chose to 
dedicate his work to the Bulgarian archbishop, thus providing 
the head of the young Bulgarian church with a manual on anti- 
heretical struggle. Indeed, the History is said to be ypooco7oi- 
nOecioa WG POG TOV Å&PXLETÍOKOTOV BovAyapiac and is 
dedicated to rà xpoédpq TG BovAyapiac.'” 


137 The tract has the pretentious title ' Ioropía xpeuoóng €Xeyxóc re xai 
QVATPONH THG kevijc Kai paTaias aipécews THY Marixatwv Tav kai Havdu- 
KL PV Neyouévwy. See Peter the Sicilian, Historia Manichaeorum, in PG 
104, cols. 1240 - 1304. 


138 Tbid., col. 1242. 
O ? Thid., col. 1244. 


"7 Tbid., cols. 1242, 1304. 
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In reality, however, Peter the Sicilian's History is spuri- 
ous: its authorship and its relationship to two other tracts on the 
same topic have been subject to scholarly discussion for over 
one hundred years now.'* Because we do not know when 
exactly Peter the Sicilian's anti-heretical tract was written, this 
work could not be used as a proof that, at that time, the 
Byzantines were taking any special measures to protect Bulgaria 
from the dissemination of heresy. 

There is evidence, however, that the Byzantine mission in 
Bulgaria had been re-enforced by additional recruits. Patriarch 
Ignatios who, in 870, had to come up with sufficient numbers 
of missionaries in order to meet the spiritual needs of the 
Bulgarians, seems to have welcomed the help of the clergy, 
who had already worked in Bulgaria in the days of Photios. To 
them, Ignatios added an archbishop and bishops, who "covered 
the entire country". Finally, his call for missionary work seems 
to have been answered by a number of hermits, who crawled 


^! Peter the Sicilian's work - if its author was Peter - corresponds in ` 
trivial points of detail to two other anti-Paulician works of uncertain 
authorship. These are the pseudo-Photian Aujynoic wept 76 Manxáuov 
&vaßraortýowes (or Historia Manichaeorum, in PG 102, cols. 15 - 264) and 
the tract Iep IIavJuxuiavóv Tv kat Mavcyadsv, which is identical with one 
of the three variant versions of a chapter that has been inserted in the 
Chronicle of George the Monk and is usually attributed to a certain Peter 
Hegumenos. As regards the common points shared by the three works, see 
Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, pp. 665 - 676. 
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out of various corners of the empire and joined the mission.!'^ 

As for Basil's ideas of the role which Byzantium ought to 
play in the Slav world, they had proven identical with the ones 
of Photios, whom the emperor had initially sacrificed for the 
sake of improving the empire's relations with the West. 
Disappointed with his Western allies, Basil I now felt that 
Photios was the man, who could help him materialize his 
expansionist dreams of bringing all the Slavs under Byzantine 
control. It seems that, with the tacit approval of the emperor. 
the former exile soon turned into an éminence grise at the 
palace. | 


142 See Theoph. Contin., Chron., p. 342.14-19: under Ignatios, pious 
monks were summoned from the mountains and the underground caves and 
were sent to Bulgaria. 


Chapter V 


FAILED RE-UNION: BYZANTINE-PAPAL RELATIONS 
IN THE 870s AND 880s ` 


1. Bulgaria: a Thorny Issue in Pope John VIII's Policy of 
Seeking Rapprochement with the East 


In the early 870s, Rome’s endeavors to bring Bulgaria 
back to its fold became part of a larger papal campaign whose 
other important goals were the expulsion of the Arabs from 
South Italy and the protection of papal interests in Pannonia and 
Croatia. The man, who undertook the implementation of this 
ambitious plan, was Pope John VIII. 

According to Hincmar, on 14 December, 872, John, 
archdeacon of the Roman church, replaced Pope Hadrian II.’ 
In the words of another annalist, the Roman see came to be 
occupied by a "most distinguished man called John".? Even 
Eugenius Bulgarius, who was a sympathizer of John VIII’s 
rival, Formosus, wrote that John waged an untiring struggle 


' Annal. Bertin., a. 872, in MGH SS I, p. 494.42-43: Adrianus papa 
moritur et lohannes, archidiaconus Romanae ecclesiae, 19 Kalendas lanuarii 
in locum eius substuitur. 


? Annal. Xant., a. 872, in MGH SS II, p. 235.2-3: Item eodem anno 
Adrianus papa obiit, et successit in locum eius vir praeclarus, nomine 
Iohannes. 
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against wrong.? What was so distinguished about John's earlier 
career is hard to say because all that is known about him is that 
he had become archdeacon at least nineteen years prior to his 
election as pope. The length of his career as archdeacon and the 
frequent references in his letters to his poor health suggest that, 
when he became pope, John was neither young, nor healthy. 
His election may be attributed to the influence which the 
Nicolaite party had in Rome. A Roman by birth, John VIII may 
have been somehow associated with Nicholas I in the past; he 
adopted Nicholas’ ideas of strong papal authority as his own; in 
temper as well as in ambition, John proved.a worthy successor 
of this energetic pope. 

Not long after his formal consecration, the new pope 
decided to take a firm stand on the Bulgarian question. He 
wrote Boris-Michael a letter, which was supposed to wake him 
up to "the perfidy of the Greeks" (perfidia Graecorum). The 
angry tone of the letter undoubtedly betrays John VIe 
frustration with the Greek infringement on "the papal rights" in 
Bulgaria: after reprimanding Boris for not doing anything to 
expel the Greek clergy from his country, the pope threatens 
with excommunication Patriarch Ignatios and all the Greek 
bishops and presbyters sent by him to Bulgaria; most of the 
Greek clergy in Bulgaria are said to have been ordained by the 
"schismatic" Photios, with whom they remained in communion; 


* Eugenius Bulgarius, Invectiva in Romam pro Formoso Papa, in PL | 
129, col. 830. 
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if he refuses to expel the Greeks, Boris too will be excommuni- 
cated from the Church.^ This letter makes it clear that no 
matter how mad at Ignatios Pope John VIII was, he - as a true 
Nicolaite - was inclined to blame Photios rather, than Ignatios 
for having estranged the Bulgarians from Rome. 

At approximately the same time when he wrote to Boris, 
the pope also wrote to Damgoi; he wanted to let the Croats 
know how the "Greek cunning" (Graeca falsitas) had hurt the 
papal interests in Bulgaria: in spite of being "repeatedly 
excommunicated because of that", Patriarch Ignatios not only 
did not keep quiet but sent "some schismatic with the rank of 
archbishop" to Bulgaria.? This epithet implies that the Bulgari- 
an archbishop appointed by Ignatios must have been a former 
associate of the "schismatic" Photios. | 

In a way, the letters to Boris and Damgoi set the tone for 
all the letters, which the pope subsequently wrote to the 
Bulgarian ruler, Emperor Basil I, the patriarchs Ignatios and 
Photios, and a number of Slavic princes: while threatening with 
excommunication everybody who disobeyed papal orders, John 
VIII never tired of repeating that the Roman church had 
principatus over omnium gentium and was, therefore, to be 
viewed as unam matrem and unum caput by all nations. The 


* Pope John VIII, MGH Epistolae VII, Fr. 7, p. 277.30-39. 


> Pope John VIII, MGH Epistolae VII, p. 278.13-17: Qui frequenter ob 
hoc excommunicatus non solum non quievit, verum etiam illuc quemdam 
Scismaticum sub nomine archiepiscopi destinavit. 
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same idea, namely that all Christians live in a corporate unity 
which derives its spiritual life from the Roman church, runs 
throughout most of the letters, which he wrote to Western 
rulers and clergy as well ? 

Because there was still a possibility that the sphere of 
direct papal authority could be successfully expanded to include 
vast Slavic territories to the East, John VIII launched into an 
active "Eastern policy"; in addition, he inquired about the fate 
of the imprisoned Archbishop Methodios. The Frankish 
episcopate had managed to keep Methodios' whereabouts secret, 
and Pope Hadrian II had not been able to do anything to get 
him out of prison. In the spring of 873, John VIII found out 
where Methodios was and acted energetically. The prisoner was 
set free and returned to his Slavic diocese.’ 

In order to make sure that Methodios, who was a papal 
legate to the Slavs of Eastern Central Europe, would be 
reinstated in office, John VIII wrote to a number of influential 
people. Thus, he wrote to the governor of the Eastern march 
asking him to help Methodios resume his episcopal duties; he 
also wrote to the archbishop of Salzburg and told him that he, 
the archbishop of Salzburg, had to make it up to Methodios by 
helping him get reinstated in office. Equipped with written 
instructions by the pope, Bishop Paul of Populonia was sent on 


* Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government, pp. 219 - 225. 


" Vita Methodii, cap. 10, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic Lives, pp. 118 - 
119. 
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a special mission to Louis the German: his task was to secure 
the king's support of the papal policy aiming at Methodios' 
restoration to his see.* At the same time, the bishops Ermenri- 
ch of Passau and Ano of Freisingen, who had been at the 
bottom of the anti-Methodian affair, were summoned to Rome 
for an explanation of what they had done.? John's forceful 
campaign to reinstate Methodios in office met with success; 
how the pope dealt with the problems caused by the renewed 
friction between Archbishop Methodios and the Frankish clergy 
will be discussed later in this study. 

.. To have Methodios restored to his Pannonian see was not 
enough for Pope John VIII. He wanted to spread his authority 
to the lands that lay beyond the borders of the Pannonian 
diocese. For this purpose, John wrote to the Serbian Prince 
Mutimir (ca. 843 - 890), who reigned over the adjacent 
territory. The pope urged Mutimir to place his principality 
under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Pannonian archbish- 
opric, to which his ancestors had allegedly belonged: 


"Wherefore, we admonish you to apply yourself - 


* See the three papal letters, written in May, 873: Pope John VIII, MGH 
Epistolae VII, Fr. 16., p. 281.20-24; ibid., Fr. 20, p. 283. oun ibid., Fr. 
21, pp. 284.1 - 285.22. 


> Pope John VIII, MGH Epistolae VII, Fr. 22, pp. 285.33 - 286.10; 
ibid., Fr. 23, p. 286.18-36. Cf. Dvornik, Byzantine Missions among the 
Slavs, pp. 151 - 157. 
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as much as possible - to reverting to the Pannonian 
diocese, [which will be] in compliance with your 
ancestral customs. And because - thank God! - a bishop 
has already been established at that place by the Blessed 
Apostle Peter's See, you come back to his pastoral 
care. "1O 


The local Serbian princes, however, seemed to have 
already decided on adopting Byzantine Christianity. It was at 
the beginning of Basil I’s reign that the Serbs sent a delegation 
to the emperor requesting Greek missionaries; Basil readily 
complied with their request: 


"The emperor... straightaway sent them priests 
together with a diplomatic agent... When they had all 
received divine baptism... the emperor's authority was 
fully restored over their country...and he wisely | 
determined that they should be governed by princes, 
chosen by them." 


? Pope John VIII, MGH Epistolae VII, Fr. 18, p. 282.24-30: Quaprop- 
ter ammonemus te, ut progenitorum tuorum secutus morem quantum potes ad 
Pannonensium reverti studeas diocesin. Et quia illic iam Deo gratias a sede 
beati Petri apostoli episcopus ordinatus est, ad ipsius pastoralem redurras 
sollicitudinem. The letter to the Serbian prince was Wed in nd P 


!! Theoph. Contin., Chron. V, 54 (ed. Bonn.), pp. 291 - 292; ‘CE. 
Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, pp. 134 - 135. | 
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The "final conversion" of the Serbs probably took place 
between 867 and 874; unlike Bulgaria, however, the Serbs' 
allegiance to Eastern Christianity seems to have earned them a 
real political vassalage to the empire. In any event, Pope John 
VIII's letter to Prince Mutimir came only too late, and there is 
no evidence that Mutimir, or any other Serbian prince for that 
matter, switched over to Rome. 

Although, from a papal point of view, the Bulgarian issue 
remained unsettled, the pope could do little more than go on 
making empty threats. In 874 or the beginning of 875, John 
VIII wrote to the Bulgarian ruler again. Boris ought to know 
that Patriarch Ignatios had been absolved by John VIII’s 
predecessors on one and one condition only: that he must not 
undertake anything that could infringe the Apostolic See's rights 
in Bulgaria (after all, even Photios had never done anything like 
that!) and that he must respect the rights of the Roman church, 
or else fall back under the previous ban. Because Ignatios had 
already hurt Rome's interests in Bulgaria, the papacy refused to 
recognize the legitimacy of the bishops, whom he had sent 
there, and they were going to be anathemized.'* John VIII also 
wrote to Emperor Basil I: he complained of Ignatios’ encroach- 
ment in Bulgaria and told the emperor that Patriarch Ignatios 


? Idem, Fr. 37, pp. 294.13 - 295.8. See esp. ibid., p. 294.33-36: Sub 
ea enim condicione Ignatius a nostris predecessoris solutus est, ut, si per 
Bulgariam, quod neque Photius ille temptaverat, aliquid contra iura 
apostolica temptavisset, sub pristine dampnacionis sue sentencia nichilominus 
permaneret. 
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had been summoned to Rome to justify himself against the 
charges.” 

The mid-870s, however, brought another change in the 
European political scene; once again, the papacy were com- 
pelled to deal with a complicated situation which threatened to 
bring anarchy to the West. Emperor Louis II had died in 
August, 875, leaving no son. The resultant struggle among his 
numerous relatives left the pope without the protection and 
military aid traditionally rendered to the papacy by the Carol- 
ingian rulers. John VIII then turned to the head of the French 
Carolingians, Charles the Bald, and had him crowned emperor 
in Rome (on Christmas Day, 875). This was the first time since 
the coronation of Charlemagne that a pope had actually chosen 
an emperor: before the end of 875, Charles gained the crown 
as Emperor Charles II.” 

The new emperor, however, was not in a position to 
immediately begin an offensive against the Arabs. In the 
meantime, the pope had come to face serious opposition in the 
city of Rome. The opposition leaders were some high officials 
advanced by the late Pope Hadrian II; John VIII was convinced 
that they had been conspiring to depose him and make the 


"3 Idem, Fr. 40, p. 296.23-34. 


^ Somewhat later, John VIII wrote to Charles that he had received the 
empire as a "divine benefice" (divinum beneficium) because he was "divinely 
predestined" (divinatus praedestinatus) to become emperor. See idem, MGH 
Epistolae VI, Ep. 8, pp. 324.44 - 325.33. 
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ambitious Formosus of Porto pope. In an attempt to forestall 
any such action, John VIII had Formosus deposed, condemned 
and banished from Rome." This happened in the spring of 
876. Later in the same year, Charles the Bald started a military 
campaign in Italy. No sooner had the emperor crossed the Alps, 
than his German relatives stirred up trouble and he had to turn 
and meet them. Charles II died on 6 October, 877, before much 
could be done.'® 

Now John VIIIs policy of ridding Italy of the Muslims lay 
in ruins; he had also come to realize that to unite the Italian 
princelings in a common front against the Arabs was an 
impossible task. In an effort to detach them from the Saracen 
alliance, he had exhorted, on numerous occasions, the dukes of 
Benevento, Spoleto and Naples, to loyalty to the Cross; all was 
in vain. His hopes that the Carolingian rulers might come to 
Italy’s rescue had been shattered, too: the former empire of- 
Charlemagne went still further to pieces, with the Carolingians 
fighting each other rather, than showing any interest in what 
was happening in South Italy. In his desperation, John VIII 
turned to Alfonso III of Asturias and Leon: he had heard that 
the king had been quite successful in his wars against the 
Moors, and hoped that Alfonso would rush to Italy’s rescue. 


5 See Pope John VIII, MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 9, pp. 326.16 - 329.43. 


16 On the events that followed Louis II’s death and the coronation of 
Charles the Bald, see McKitterick, The Frankish Kingdoms under the 
Carolingians, pp. 169 - 200. 
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However, the plan of getting Alfonso III involved in the South 
Italian affairs did not work out. Finally, in 876, John VIII 
decided to build a papal fleet which would ward off the Arab 
attacks on the Papal State. Although this fleet scored one or two 
minor victories against the Saracen pirates, the papacy did not 
have the resources to start a decisive campaign against them." 
In this situation, to seek rapprochement with the emperor in the 
East seemed, from a papal point of view, to be the only 
realistic move. 

The events that occurred in 877 heralded a new phase in 
the relations between Pope John VIII, on one hand, and 
Emperor Basil I and Photios, on the other. The change was 
largely due to the fact that, in 877, the pope assigned Basil I the 
role of Italy’s main defender against the Arabs. Basil I’s recent 
campaign in South Italy had been quite successful: having 
obtained possession of Bari (875), the Byzantines seemed ready 
to continue their offensive against the Arabs in this part of the 
world.'* In the spring of 877, Pope John VIII sent the emperor 
a letter in which he asked for Byzantine naval aid. 

Basil I readily embraced the opportunity of helping John 
VIII in his struggle against the Saracens; in return, he expected 
the papacy to help him settle the conflict in the Byzantine 
church. Judging by the next papal letter, Basil I had asked the 


7 On John's anti-Saracen initiatives, see Engreen, "Pope John VIII and 
the Arabs", pp. 318 - 330. 


" Gay, L’Italie méridionale et l'empire byzantin, p. 136 sqq. 
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pope to send him certain bishops - they are not mentioned by 
name in John VIII’s reply - who had to help the Eastern church 
overcome the discord in its ranks. For some reason, the pope 
was unable to entrust the bishops, whom the emperor had asked 
for, with this delicate mission. He sent another two bishops 
instead: these were Paul of Ancona and Eugenius of Ostia. In 
the spring of 878, they set out for Constantinople carrying 
seven letters, of which three for Byzantium and four for 
Bulgaria. The letters varied in tone and content. John VIII 
seemed to have adopted new tactics: now he tried to dissociate 
the question of Bulgaria's spiritual allegiance from the question 
of Italy's defense against the Arabs. | 

To begin with, John VIII sent not one but two letters to 
Basil I. The first letter presents the papal legates' credentials: 
the pope recommends his missi as highly trustworthy men who 
are going to tell the emperor everything about Ignatios’ 
infringements on the rights and privileges of the Apostolic See 
in Bulgaria and to ask Basil for help against the enemies of the 
Roman church, that is, the Arabs; the emperor will have to 
believe everything they say because it is the pope himself who - 
through his legates - is talking to hm 17 In the other letter to 
the emperor, John VIII apologizes for being unable to send the 
bishops, whom Basil had asked for; he recommends, once 
again, the bishops Paul and Eugenius as being the right people, 
who could help the church of Constantinople solve its internal 


" Pope John VIII, MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 72, p. 67.13-27. 
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problems.” In return, John VIII asks Basil to give the papal 
legates some "energetic man", who would take them to Bulgaria 
and safely bring them back; the planned visit to the Bulgarian 
court is going to be a mere formality; nevertheless, John is 
adamant that the Byzantines signed, in advance, a written 
declaration to the effect that the papal request would be met in 
full.” It is hard to imagine, however, that Basil I was so naive 
as to believe that the papal envoys' visit to Bulgaria would be 
a mere courtesy call. 

The papal letter to Patriarch Ignatios is written in a harsher 
tone: John VIII accuses Ignatios of having violated the limits set 
by the canons and of having disregarded the ancient boundaries 
of the diocese of the Apostolic See.7 In order to allow 
Bulgaria to come back to Rome where it belongs, the patriarch 
should recall the Greek clergy within thirty days. Technically, 
this could be accomplished as follows: Ignatios must send 
. capable men to Bulgaria; they would travel to the country's 
remotest corners and would not settle down until the last of the 
Greek clerics left Bulgaria.” If, however, Ignatios fails to do 
sO in two months as of the day of reception of this letter, he 


? Tbid., Ep. 69, pp. 64.4 - 65.7. 
^! Ibid., pp. 64.39 - 65.6. 
2 Ibid., Ep. 68, pp. 62.20 - 63.34. 


3 Ibid., p. 63.19-19 . 
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will be excommunicated by the pope.^ The elderly Ignatios, 
however, had died about six months earlier, on 6 October, 877. 
His place had been taken by Photios (877 - 886). 

The papal letters for Bulgaria throw some additional light 
on John's ideas as regards the settlement of the Bulgarian issue. 
One of these letters is addressed to the Greek bishops and all 
the other clerics, who had been sent to Bulgaria by Patriarch 
Ignatios.” The pope gives them two options: one, they will be 
excommunicated if they fail to leave the country within thirty 
days as of the date of reception of this letter; two, if they obey 
the papal orders and voluntarily vacate their positions in 
Bulgaria, they will not be stripped of their episcopal dignity 
and, although some of them may not have had bishoprics in 
their home country, John VIII will do his best to find vacant 
positions for them as a compensation for the "loss", which they 
will have suffered by leaving Bulgaria.” 

The other three letters are addressed, respectively, to the 
Bulgarian ruler," the courtier Peter," and another man who 


^^ Ibid., p. 63.24-29. 


5 Idem, Ep. 71, pp. 66.16 - 67.3. The date of the letter is 16 April, 
878. 


6 Tbid., pp. 66.31 - 67.3. 


?' Ibid., Ep. 66, pp. 58.30 - 60.31: a letter to Boris-Michael. 
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is not mentioned by name but who was obviously one of Boris' 
counsellors.? In content, the three letters are almost identical: 
the pope warns his addressees of the dangers, which the Greek 
"heretical" teachings present to true Christians, and urges Boris 
to declare for Rome. Whether, at that point, the Bulgarian 
prince had any intention of coming back to the Roman fold is 
hard to tell. He had not completely severed his ties with the 
Apostolic See, however, and may have been secretly encourag- 
ing the pope to believe that the possibility of another change in 
Bulgaria's spiritual orientation still existed.?? 

John VIII also makes it clear to Boris that the papacy is the 
highest authority to which the Bulgarian church must turn 
whenever it experiences difficulties of disciplinary nature; in 
this connection, the pope mentions the case of Sergios, a Slavic 
eunuch, uncanonically appointed to the see of Belgrade by a 
certain George, who falsely calls himself a bishop, and demands 


* Ibid., Ep. 67, pp. 61.1 - 62.11: this is, most probably, the same Peter 
who had already been to Rome twice and who had led the Bulgarian 
delegation to Constantinople in 870. 


” Ibid., Ep. 70, pp. 65.14 - 66.7. This anonymous aide to the prince is 
usually identified as one of Boris’ brothers. Thus, in the letier to this man, 
John VIII refers to Boris as being his brother: ibid., p. 65.21-32: scribimus 
... fratri eius; and ibid., p. 65.34-35: ut non solum fratrem eium. 


3 Thus, in the letter to Boris, the pope thanks the prince for the nice 
present, which was brought to him by a certain monk who had come from 
Bulgaria. See ibid., Ep. 66, p. 60.19-22. 
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that this man, Sergios, be immediately deposed.*! 

Boris’ aides, on the other hand, were supposed to be able 
to make their sovereign realize that he ought to sever his ties 
with Constantinople and come back to Rome. Thus, John VIII ` 
tells the nobleman Peter that he has entrusted him with the 
delicate mission of making Boris declare for Rome, which is the 
only source of the true faith. Because of the missionary task 
assigned to him, the Bulgarian Peter is compared to the Apostle 
Peter to whom Christ said: "But I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not: and when thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren".? The other aide was entrusted with a similar 
mission; writes John, "and, therefore, we urge you, o the best 
of men, to talk into the ear of the same king, our beloved 
son”.3 Boris-Michael and his counsellors, however, seem to 
have never received any of these letters; on arriving in Constan- 
tinople, the two Latin bishops were stuck there and could not 
make it to Bulgaria.” 

By the time the papal legates reached the Byzantine capital, 
Photios had been acting as an "interim" patriarch for seven or 


*! Ibid., Ep. 66, p. 60.22-30. 
2 Ibid., Ep. 67, p. 61.22-23. Cf. Luk. 22, 32. 


3 See ibid., Ep. 70, p. 65.27-28: et idcirco te, virum optime, cohortam- 
ur, loquere ad aures eiusdem dilecti filii nostri regis. 


% See Zlatarski, Istorija 1/2, pp. 171 - 172; and also Dvornik, The 
Photian Schism, pp. 173 - 174. 
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eight months. Despite their patron's death, the Ignatians would 
not calm down but went on spreading malicious rumors about 
the new patriarch and his reinstatement in office by Basil I. 
Thus, Pseudo-Symeon alleges that Photios had earned it by 
committing a forgery: he had faked an ancient manuscript 
containing a genealogy that took Basil's Arsacid ancestry back 
to King Tiridates of Armenia; Photios had this fake inserted 
into the imperial library and waited for someone to find it and 
show it to the emperor.? As Toynbee points out, "the same 
story appears in Niketas' biography of Patriarch Ignatios; and 
this suggests that Pseudo-Symeon may have derived the rest of 
his anecdotes to Photios’ discredit from some pro-Ignatian 
source, or sources. If this is the origin of the anecdotes, they 
are suspect." ^9 

In reality, the reason for Photios' reinstatement in office 
should be sought elsewhere: as I have already mentioned, Basil 
I needed a skilled, energetic and intelligent man, who would be 
able to direct the ecclesiastical affairs of Byzantium in unison 
with his own expansionist dreams; he found his man in Photios. 
The canons, however, raised obstacles to Photios' restoration to 
the see of Constantinople: he had been condemned by an 
ecclesiastical synod and the anathema pronounced against him 
could be lifted only by another synod. In other words, because 
the decisions of the anti-Photian council of 869-870 needed to 


3 Ps.-Sym., pp. 689 - 690. 


% Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, p. 610, n. 1. 
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be overruled by another council, Basil I dutifully took the 
initiative of convening a council. 

This was not the situation, which the papal iens had 
expected to find in Constantinople. Confronted with these 
changes, they may have decided against delivering the papal 
letter addressed to the late Ignatios. Going to Bulgaria was out 
of question. Under the circumstances, the only thing, which the 
two Latin bishops could do, was write to Pope John VIII and 
ask for further instructions. 

While Paul of Ancona and Eugenius of Ostia were sitting 
in Constantinople waiting for the papal answer, the situation in 
Italy was beginning to change. Although the Byzantine empire 
had managed to beat back several Arab attacks on the coastal 
regions of Dalmatia, Greece and the Peloponnese, it soon 
suffered a particularly cruel defeat in Sicily. After a long siege, 
in 878 Syracuse fell into Arab hands.” John VIII made anoth- 
er desperate effort to unite the Italian princelings against the 
Arabs but realized, once again, that this was a disheartening 
task; the princes were perfectly prepared to make alliances with 
the Muslims if it suited them. 

By the summer of 879, the pope seemed to have reached 
the conclusion that, in spite of the recent loss they had suffered 
in Sicily, the Byzantines were still the only ones who could help 


? Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, vol. I, p. 164 sqq. As a matter of 
fact, a strong Byzantine offensive in South Italy began only in the last years 
of Basil I’s reign, after Pope John VIII’s death. Cf. Gay, L''Italie méridion- 
ale et l'empire byzantin, p. 132 sqq. 
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the papacy rid Italy of the Muslims. John VIII knew that he 
would have to pay for this in the coin of compromise. In 
August, 879, the pope wrote to Basil I: he agreed to the 
convocation of a council and declared that, in view of the 
difficult times, he was prepared to recognize the patriarchal 
dignity of Photios. The papacy, however, were not going to 
grant unconditional recognition to Photios: John VIII stipulated 
that no layman, or courtier, should be made patriarch of 
Constantinople in the future; that the clergy, who had been 
ordained by Ignatios, must appear before the council and, if 
some of them refuse to recognize Photios as their patriarch, 
they will be excommunicated again.?* The most important of 
all the papal demands referred to the transfer of the Bulgarian 
archdiocese to Rome; the Greeks must promise that they will 
not seize it from the Apostolic See ever again.” 

John VIII repeated these demands in the other letters, 
which his office sent out in the course of the preparations for 
the coming synod. These were: a circular letter to all the- 
bishops of the Byzantine church and the Eastern patriarchs;? 
a letter to Photios in which, apart from all the other require- 
ments which he had to meet in full in order to get papal 
recognition, the patriarch was told that he ought to immediately 


38 Pope John VIII, MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 207, pp. 166 - 176. 
9 Tbid., Ep. 207, pp. 173.32 - 174.5. 


? Ibid., Ep. 208, pp. 177.1 - 181.11. 
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cede Bulgaria to Rome or, else, face excommunication; a 
letter to several high-ranking Byzantine officials, who had been 
Photios' enemies in the past and whom the pope now ordered - 
for the sake of restoration of peace in the Byzantine church - to 
recognize the legitimacy of Photios.*? 

The papal legates, Paul of Ancona and Eugenius of Ostia, 
received a letter containing special instructions (commonitori- 
um). According to one of its clauses, the legates had to make 
Photios promise, in front of the entire synod, that he would not 
send pallium to Bulgaria and would not hold ordinations there 
in the future; if he ever broke his promise, he would be 
excommunicated without delay.“ 

This time, John VIII seemed to have secured the success 
of his Bulgarian cause: he had managed to make it crystal clear 
to the Byzantines that the main condition on which the papacy 
would recognize Photios' legitimacy was the transfer of 
Bulgaria to Rome. Other than that, Ignatios was dead and the 
pope saw no reason why he should not recognize Photios as 
patriarch of Constantinople. 

While the preparations for the synod were in full swing, 


*' Ibid., Ep. 209, pp. 181.31 - 186.20, see esp. pp. 185.26 - 186.2. 


42 Ibid., Ep. 210, pp. 186.32 - 187.33. Cf. Grumel, "Lettres de Jean 
VIII pour le Rétablissement de Photius", pp. 138 - 156; idem, "La 
liquidation de la querelle photinienne", pp. 277 - 288. 


* Ibid., Ep. 211a, pp. 188.17 - 189.41, see esp. p. 189.23-25. Cf. 
Dvornik, The Photian Schism, pp. 174 - 180. 
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John VIII tried to resume his correspondence with the Bulgarian 
ruler and his aides. In May, 879, a special papal envoy carrying 
several letters for the Bulgarian court set out for Bulgaria via 
Dalmatia. Boris seemed to have used some past misunderstand- 
ings between him and the papacy as an excuse for not coming 
back under Roman jurisdiction. The pope assured him that all 
the past mistakes would be straightened out and that the papacy 
would make amendments to Bulgaria.“ Furthermore, John 
VIII urged the prince's aides, "through continuous counsels and 
suggestions" (continuis adhortationibus atque suggestionibus), 
to talk the prince into coming back to Rome " 

Once again, John's letters did not reach Bulgaria. Accord- 
ing to the original plan, the papal envoy carrying the letters had 
to make a stopover at the Croatian court; he was supplied with 
a papal letter of recommendation, in which John VIII asked the 
Croatian prince, Sedeslav, to see to it that his legate got 
everything he needed in order to be able to continue his journey 
to Bulgaria.“ By the time the papal envoy reached Dalmatia, 
however, Prince Sedeslav had already been murdered. His 
murderer, who proclaimed himself prince of Croatia, decided 
to place his country under Roman jurisdiction in the hope that 


^ Ibid., Ep. 182, p. 146.15-36, see esp. p. 146.26-30: about the past 
errors that will be corrected upon Boris' return to St. Peter's See. 


55 Ibid., Ep. 183, p. 147.8-17 . 


4 Ibid., Ep. 184, p. 147.25-34. 
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the pope would defend him against the Byzantine emperor, 
whose protege the murdered prince was." On hearing that 
Croatia had declared for the Apostolic See, the papal envoy 
decided that he must immediately go back to Rome to break the 
good news to John VIII.^* 

About a month later, the pope tried, for the third time, to 
resume his contacts with Boris-Michael. John wrote the prince 
another letter, in which he repeated his promises that all the 
past misunderstandings between the Bulgarians and the papacy 
would be straightened out and urged the Bulgarian ruler to 
declare for Rome. John VIII suggested that, in order to speed 
up his nation's return to the Roman fold, Boris should send his 
reply with the papal envoy, Presbyter John of Venetia, with 
whom the papal letter was being sent. No sooner had John 
of Venetia left for Bulgaria, than a Bulgarian envoy arrived in 
Rome. He brought numerous presents for the pope and the holy 


‘7 [n 878, the supreme power in Dalmatian Croatia was seized by a local 
prince, Sedeslav, who was a tool of Byzantium; he promptly acknowledged 
the political sovereignty of the Byzantine emperor, Basil I, and the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the patriarchate of Constantinople. Croatia, 
however, had a strong rival party supported by the Roman clergy and led by 
the bishop of Nin. In 879, the pro-Roman faction struck, Sedeslav was 
murdered, and the new prince, Branimir, pledged his country's loyalty to 
Rome. See Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, pp. 136 - 137. 


^ Pope John VIII, MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 190, p. 152.5-39. 


a ibid., Ep. 192, pp. 153.37 - 154.26. 
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places in Rome but no letter declaring Bulgaria's reversal to the 
Apostolic See "7 Boris-Michael was obviously trying to stay on 
good terms with the papacy; he did not openly reject John's 
proposals but did not yield to his pressure to declare for Rome, 
either. It seemed that the conciliar decisions of 870 were 
acceptable to both Byzantium and Bulgaria, and that the only 
party, which refused to recognize them and wanted their 
revision, was the papacy. 


2. The "Council of Union" (879-880) and Its Aftermath 


In Constantinople, the ecclesiastical council opened its 
sessions at the beginning of November, 879,°! and was 
presided over not by the emperor but by the patriarch,” which 
is the reason why it has been called "the Photian Council". The 
number of the participating Fathers amounted to three hundred 


9 Tbid., Ep. 198, pp. 158.31 - 159.25. Cf. Zlatarski, Istorija 1/2, pp. 
184 - 186. 


*' The exact date of the opening session is not mentioned in the conciliar 
acta; the acta are published in Mansi, Conciliorum collectio, vol. XVIIA - 
XVIIIA, cols. 450 - 523. Cf. Dvornik, The Photian Schism, pp. 186 - 200. 


* The Second council of Nicaea (787) was the only other council to be 
held in Byzantium that was presided over by the patriarch; this was Photios' 
relative, Tarasios. Dvornik, The Photian Schism, pp. 189 - 190, points out 
that Basil's absence from the council was probably due to the fact that he 
was mourning his eldest son's recent death. 
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eighty three bishops; as Héfélé points out, some of the bishops 
represented sees which have never been heard of in any other 
connection, than with this council.? ; 
The anathema against Photios, which had been pronounced 
by Pope Nicholas I and confirmed by his successor, Hadrian II, 
was lifted. The sixth and seventh conciliar sessions were 
dedicated to the issue of filioque. The participating Fathers 
signed a carefully worded statement by Photios, according to 
which the Nicaean-Constantinopolitan version of the Creed 
remained in force and if anyone tried to make alterations in its 
text, they were liable for excommunication.? There could be 
no doubt that the papal legates put their signatures under this 


.. document, too. 


Formally, the unity of the Church was now restored; in the 
centuries to come, some would remember this synod as "the 
Council of Union" while others would regard its accomplish- 
ments as theologically insignificant. Among the so-called 
epistolae dubiae of John VIII's, there is one letter that claims 


5 Héfélé, Histoire, vol. VI/2, p. 35. 


“ See Mansi, Conciliorum collectio, vol. XVII, cols. 511 - 523. Cf. 
Grumel, "Le décret du Synode Photien de 879-880 sur le symbole de foi", 
pp. 357 - 372; idem, "Le Filioque au Concile Photien de 879-880", pp. 257 
- 264. 


"7 Tbid., col. 516. Cf. Haugh, Photius and the Carolingians, pp. 125 - 
130. For a detailed analysis of the theological accomplishments of this 
council, see Meijer, A Successful Council of Union. 
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to have been written by the pope upon the conclusion of the 
council: John VIII assured his fellow minister, the archbishop 
of Constantinople, that the Roman church did not recite the 
Creed with the filioque addition to it; yet he considered it his 
duty to alert the patriarch to the potential dangers, which the 
forceful suppression of the usage of filioque presented to the 
unity of Christendom. Some scholars argue that this papal letter 
Is a late medieval forgery and should, therefore, be given no 
credit; others, however, believe that there is no reason why the 
authenticity of the letter should be questioned.?? Authentic or 
not, this document bears testimony to the fact that, from a 
Western point of view, the council of 879-880 had made 
decisions whose implementation was going to further disrupt 
rather, than salvage the unity of the Christian world. 

The main issue which, in papal eyes, the council of 879- 
880 failed to settle was the Bulgarian question. Subsequently, 
the pope would blame his legates for that. In reality, they made 
three successive attempts to bring this question to the synod's 
attention: on their initiative, Bulgaria was on the agendas of the 
second, third and fourth sessions, which took place, respective- 
ly, on 17 and 19 November and 24 December, 879. During 


** The text of this letter is published in Mansi, Conciliorum collectio, 
vol. XVII, cols. 523 - 526, and MGH Epistolae VII, pp. 330 - 333 (ed. E. 
Caspar). Dvornik, The Photian Schism, pp. 197 - 198, shares Hergenróther's 
opinion that this is a fourteenth-century forgery. On the contrary, Haugh, 
Photius and the Carolingians, pp. 128 -130, has adduced new arguments in 
favor of its authenticity. 
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each of these sessions, the Byzantine clergy resorted to very 
much the same arguments in favor of the status quo: they said 
that they accepted everything, which contributed to the glorifi- 
cation of the Church; to draw and re-draw boundaries, howev- 
er, was not in the competence of ecclesiastical synods; all 
matters of government and policy making must be referred to 
the emperor.? | 

Thus, during the forth session, which took place on 
Christmas Eve of 879, the two Latin bishops presented the 
papal commonitorium to the synod. What followed was a debate 
over the papal rights in Bulgaria. Three bishops from Asia 
Minor asked the chairman, Photios, for the floor; one after 
another, the speakers presented the basic arguments against the 
transfer of Bulgaria to the see of Rome. According to them, the 
Byzantine emperor was soon going to conquer the whole world, 
which would make the redistribution of the ecclesiastical 
dioceses a necessity; so, what was the point of redistributing the 
dioceses now when, in the near future, they would have to be 
redistributed anyway? Besides, Photios and John VIII were 
agreed now and loved each other like brothers, and what was 
patriarch's belonged to the pope and vice versa, which was 
another reason why Bulgaria did not need to be ceded to 


?' The proceedings of these three sessions are discussed, in considerable 
detail, by Zlatarski, Istorija 1/2, pp. 188 - 193. See also Hergenróther, 
Photius, vol. YI, pp. 472 - 498. 
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Rome.*® 

Overwhelmed with the Greeks’ eloquence, the papal 
representatives had no choice but to abandon any further efforts 
of making the current synod settle the Bulgarian question. 
Photios seemed completely satisfied with the outcome of the 
council: the unity in the Byzantine church was formally restored 
and his patriarchal dignity was recognized by both his Byzantine 
opponents and the papacy. Now he could afford a friendly 
gesture, so he immediately took to writing some polite letters 
to both his friends and enemies in the Roman church.” 

The conciliar acta, signed by all present, were finally ` 
brought to John VIII in August, 880. The pope immediately 
wrote a thank-you letter to the emperor in which he expressed 
his gratitude for three things: these were the military ships 
(dromones), which Basil had sent to defend St. Peter’s land 
from the Arabs; some monastery in Constantinople, which had 
been returned to the Roman church; and, above all, the 
transference of Bulgaria to the jurisdiction of the papacy. If we 
have to believe John VIII, the emperor had allowed him, out of 
love for St. Peter’s See, to have Bulgaria again; this was, of 


55 Mansi, Conciliorum collectio, vol. XVII, cols. 475 - 492. See also 
Zlatarski, Istorija 1/2, pp. 191 - 193; and Dvornik, The Photian Schism, pp. 
191 - 192. 


?? See the letters to the bishops Zachary of Anagni, Marinus of Castella 
and Gauderich of Velletri: Photios, Epistulae, vol. II, Epp. 272 - 274, pp. 
22] - 224. | 
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course, "an act of justice" (ut justum erat) for the emperor's 
part. 9 

Did the council really make Bulgaria declare for Rome? 
The conciliar acta do not present any evidence that the partici- 
pating Fathers passed a vote concerning the status of the 
Bulgarian church. During the third conciliar session, on 19 
November, 879, Photios made a general statement concerning 
his policy with regard to Bulgaria. The patriarch said that, since 
the moment he was restored to his see, he had refrained from 
sending pallium to, and holding ordinations in, Bulgaria; and 
that he was ready to make any sacrifice for the sake of the 
restored ecclesiastical unity. To transfer dioceses from Constan- 
tinople to Rome, however, was only within the powers of the 
emperor; the patriarch was unable to do such transfers because 
he was hampered either by imperial orders, or by canonical 
considerations.“ 

In other words, Photios refused to reconsider the Bulgarian 
issue. Similarly, the three Byzantine bishops, who took the 
floor, did their best to prevent this question from being 
reopened. In fact, the whole thing seems to have been carefully 
orchestrated by Photios; during the conciliar sessions, the 
Byzantine clergy made painstaking efforts to discourage any 
attempts of having the status quo revised. As a result, the 


? Pope John VIII, MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 259, pp. 229.5 - 230.7. 


*' Mansi, Conciliorum collectio, vol. XVII, col. 418 sqq. Cf. Dvornik, 
The Photian Schism, p. 190. 
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decisions, which the anti-Photian council of 869-870 had made 
in regards of Bulgaria, were not overruled by the synod of 879- 
880 and Bulgaria remained an Eastern Orthodox country. 

In the letter to Photios, which he wrote upon the conclu- 
sion of the council, John VIII does not pretend that Bulgaria has 
been given to him; to be precise, Bulgaria is not even men- 
tioned in the letter. Its tone is quite formal: John writes that, 
on hearing of the restored unity of the Church, he rejoiced. 
Later in the text, however, he says that his legates have acted 
against apostolic instructions and that he disapproves of their 
actions. According to Dvornik, John VIII’s dissatisfaction with 
his legates originated in the fact that the two Latin bishops had 
allowed the patriarchal office to make certain alterations in the 
papal commonitorium before it was presented to the synod.9 
Be as it may, the pope knew perfectly well that the council of 
879-880 had not restored his jurisdiction over Bulgaria. 

In Dvornik’s opinion, the "Council of Union" must have 
formally transferred Bulgaria to Rome because "from that time 
onward Bulgaria ceased to be listed among the dioceses 
belonging to Byzantium in the official catalogue, or the riinth- 
century episcopal directory... In this respect, the Byzantines 


$? Pope John VIII, MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 258, pp. 227 - 228. The 
letter bears tlie same date as the letter to Basil I, i.e., 13 August, 880. 


$ See Dvornik, The Photian Schism, pp. 206 - 207. 
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were always punctilious". I fully agree with Dvornik that the 
Byzantine episcopal directories are, as a rule, punctilious. 
However, the reason why the bishoprics, which lay in Bulgarian 
territory, were not listed in the late ninth-century notitiae 
episcopatuum of Constantinople is that, as I have already 
mentioned, the council of 869-870 had made Bulgaria an 
autocephalous archbishopric. The assumption that, in 880, the 
unity in the Church was restored at the expense of a compro- 
mise, which involved Bulgaria's formal transference to Rome, 
finds no corroboration in the sources. On the contrary, we have 
every reason to believe that, after the synod, the pope found 
himself in a tricky situation: now he was reunited with Photios, 
who had refused to give him what he wanted most. 

One source has it that, not long after the council, John VIII 
pronounced another anathema against Photios. This evidence 
comes from an angry letter allegedly written by Pope Stephen 
(V) VI (885 - 891) in response to a letter, which Emperor Basil 
I had sent to his predecessor, Hadrian III (884 -885). According 
to Stephen's letter, in the fall of 880, John VIII dispatched 
another embassy to Constantinople; it was led by the former: 
Deacon Marinus, who was now bishop of Cervetri; in order to 
intimidate him, Basil threw Marinus into prison but the bishop 
could not be won over and remained firm in his refusal to 
recognize Photios as patriarch of Constantinople. This disrepu- 
table imperial act was prompted by no other than Photios whose 


* Ibid., pp. 210 - 212. 
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falsehood, fraud and artifice were well-known. Marinus 
returned to Rome at the beginning of 881; on hearing about the 
humiliation which his legate had suffered in Byzantium, John 
VIII mounted the pulpit and, Gospel in hand, condemned 
Photios for eternity.” 

While. some scholars tend to give credit to this story of 
Photios’ condemnation by the pope,” others deny its historici- 
ty. Thus, Dvornik has shown that the so-called second schism 
of Photios is a historical mystification: the assertion that John 
VIII condemned Photios, and that this condemnation was 
reiterated by his successors Marinus, Stephen and Formosus, is 
based on some documents, which are to be found in the so- 
called anti-Photian collection and which were added in some 
Greek manuscripts to the acts of the Eighth Council. However, 
the anti-Photian collection was compiled under the next pope, 
Formosus (891 - 896); in other words, Pope Stephen (V) VI 
could not have written the above-said letter which was com- 


65 See Mansi, Conciliorum collectio, vol. XVII, cols. 448 - 449: Ioannes 
accepto evangelio ambonem conscendit, cunctisque audientibus dixit: 
Quimcumque Photium non iusto Dei iudicio condemnatum iudicat... 
anathema sit. See also Pope Stephen (V) VI, Ep. 1, in MGH Epistolae VII, 
pp. 372 - 374; and Dólger, Regesten, No. 505. In fact, Stephen's letter is 
included in the collection of synodical letters by the nine popes, who 
allegedly condemned Photios; these letters are added in some manuscripts to 
the acta of the anti-Photian council of 869-870. 


$6 See, for example, Hergenróther, Photius, vol. II, pp. 576 - 578; and 
Zlatarski, Istorija 1/2, pp. 198 - 199. 
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posed only after his death; consequently, there is no solid 
evidence that John VIII anathemized Photios.” 

Why did John VIII want Bulgaria so badly? For one thing, 
as I mentioned before, the idea of establishing direct papal 
jurisdiction over a huge Slavic area to the East may have 
continued to enjoy popularity in certain circles in Rome in the 
early 880s; for another, the pope may have hoped that, upon 
their reversal to Rome, the Bulgarians would come up with 
some military aid, which would help him rid Italy of the 
Muslims. | 

As a matter of fact, the past two or three years had demon- 
strated John's utter failure to raise the Italian peninsula against | 
the Arabs. He had also failed to secure the help of the Carolin- 
gians. Charles the Bald's death in 877 had actually placed John 
VIII in a difficult situation: in order to promote the cause of 
peace, the pope was now compelled to leave Rome and to travel 
from one end of Italy to the other; in the cause of ridding the 
peninsula of the Muslims, he wrote letters, dispatched embas- 
sies, organized meetings of the different hostile princes, gave 
away large sums in subsidies, and was quite prodigal with 
excommunication.” Nothing really worked and the Italian 
princelings remained as disunited as ever. 

While trying to secure the help of the Byzantine emperor, 
John VIII was also trying to find an imperial successor to 


?' Dvornik, The Photian Schism, pp. 202 - 236. 


$5 Engreen, "Pope John VIII and the Arabs", pp. 325 - 330. 
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Charles the Bald. Initially, Carloman, who was one of Louis 
the German's sons and had been crowned king of Italy, was a 
candidate for the imperial title; however, the latter was soon 
struck down with a mortal disease. John's choice then fell on 
Count Boso, who had married the only daughter of the late 
Emperor Louis II: the pope adopted Boso as his son, and his 
designation fell - for the first time - upon a ruler who did not 
belong to the Carolingian dynasty.? When, somewhat later, 
Boso's candidacy was dropped, John VIII turned to Louis the 
German's other son, Charles the Fat (881 - 887), and offered 
to promote him to the empire. In February, 881, Charles 
appeared in Rome and was crowned emperor by the pope. 
Charles III, however, had to concentrate on defending his 
territories against the Vikings, which left him little time and 
energy for pursuing an active Italian policy. In the meantime, 
the Arabs had managed to sack the big monasteries of Monte 
Cassino and Farfa and the population of Rome expected the 
early capture of their city.” 

While these gruesome events were taking place in Italy, the 
pope tried to get in touch with Boris-Michael again. John VIII 
wrote the Bulgarian prince a letter in which he urged him to 
send to Rome a delegation authorized to sign documents on 
behalf of their ruler; they had to sign a declaration to the effect 
that Bulgaria henceforth acknowledged the spiritual jurisdiction 


*? Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government, pp. 164 - 165. 


? Gay, L’Italie méridionale at l'empire byzantin, pp. 84 - 87. 
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of Rome. This papal letter was probably written in 881; in it, 
the pope mentions that, not long ago, his special envoy, the 
newly consecrated Croatian bishop of Nin, Theodosius, had 
paid a visit to the Bulgarian court. His task had been to talk 
Boris-Michael into declaring for Rome. John VIII writes that he 
is surprised that Boris did not send envoys, who would have 
traveled to Rome together with Theodosius, as he had prom- 
ised.” That the Bulgarian prince would have promised any- 
thing like that is, however, highly improbable. 

Because Boris had so far remained unmoved by the papal 
promises and threats, John VIII finally conceded to having only 
one representative of the Bulgarian ruler come to Rome and 
sign for his sovereign. This we learn from the papal letter of 
882 which is, in fact, the last letter John VIII wrote to Boris.” 

In 882, the pope providentially died by the hand of an 
assassin. At first, one of his trusted officials tried to poison 
him; but finding that the poison worked too slowly, he ham- 
mered the pope to death. This was obviously part of a conspira- 
cy: the author of the Annals of Fulda writes that the conspira- 
tors killed John because they desired his treasure and posi- 
tion.” 


7! Pope John VIII, MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 298, p. 260.9-21. 
” Ibid., Ep. 308, pp. 266.34 - 267.39. 


75 This is the German version of the story of John VIII’ s end: see Annal. 
Fuld., a. 883, in MGH SS 1, pp. 397 - 398. The annalist has assigned John’s 
death to the wrong year. On the other hand, all the other annals simply 
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How Boris-Michael reacted to the news of John VIII's 
murder, we do not know; he might have heaved a deep sigh of 
relief. As Dvornik writes, "it is interesting to note how circum- 
stances helped Boris in his schemes. Death prevented John VIII 
from pursuing his Bulgarian designs with his customary 
doggedness, and his successors followed each other too rapidly 
to gather up the threads of a policy initiated by their great 
predecessors, with the result that the relations between Bulgaria 
and the Holy See came to be completely suspended. Even 
Formosus, though still remembered in Bulgaria, did not, on 
becoming pope, renew contact with that country, which at that 
time was rapidly progressing towards the status of a great 
power. "74 | 

In fact, Boris had tired of maneuvering between the two 
sees and was now preoccupied with the internal affairs of his 
country. According to a later Byzantine source, he wanted 
bishops to be appointed, and priests to be ordained, and holy 
temples to be erected all over the place. Theophanes Continu- 
atus writes that, in 870, the Bulgarian people finally conceded 
to having an archbishop; before long, they had their country 


record the pope's death without giving any details as regards his assassina- 
tion. 


^ Cf. Dvornik, The Photian Schism, p. 214 . 


^ Theophylact of Ochrid, Historia Martyrii Quindecim Illustrium 
Martyrum Tiberiopoli, cap. 35, PG 126, col. 200: ' Ex Toúrov de éríokonoí 


T€ KAÎÍOTAVTAL, Kai iepetc mTeiovec TeNoürTOu, koi POLO’ GyLoL &veyeiporrau. 
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covered with bishoprics." In the period between 870 and 882, 
the flirtations with the papacy did not prevent Boris from being 
loyal to Eastern Orthodoxy: at home, he sponsored an ambitious 
program of church construction. 

It is hard to tell when exactly Photios resumed his formal 
contacts with the Bulgarian ruler. In an undated letter which 
was obviously written during his second patriarchate, Photios 
flatters Boris by telling him that "every time we receive the 
desired and beloved letters of Your Divinely Protected High- 
ness, we become spiritually rekindled..."." Of all the letters, 
which Photios may have written to Boris during his second 
tenure, only two have survived. Nevertheless, we could assume 
that there was certain regularity in their contacts which were 
otherwise quite formal. The Greek clergy in Bulgaria were fully 
capable of keeping their Bulgarian flock on the path of loyalty 
to Orthodox Christianity which, in turn, made Constantinople's 
interference in Bulgarian affairs quite unnecessary. 

John VIII was not the last pope who, in the ninth century, 
tried to establish strong papal authority in the West while 
responding to a serious challenge presented by the East; in fact, 


© Theoph. Contin., Chron., p. 342.14-19: &pxieriokroróv re reibeoðar 
KaTtadéEaobat Kai éríakomOou.G KATATUKVOOH vac THY xapav &véxerar. 


” Photios, Epistulae, vol. YI, Ep. 271, pp. 220 - 221. See esp. ibid., p. 
220.2-3: ó0áxic &v TOG mobevoiç kai HYaAMNMEVOLG THC ouv 0coópovprjTov 
é£ovoíag évróxopev ypáppaot, TooavTaKic avatwrupot uela TQ TvEbpa- 
Tl... 
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his late ninth-century successors were compelled to deal with an 
almost identical set of problems. As Ullmann points out, 
however, it was the popes' personalities, the overpowering 
domination of the Roman nobility, the frequent changes in the 
papal chair itself and, maybe, the depravity of the papal 
personnel that led to ideological stagnation in the following 
decades.” The same factors, that account for the stagnation in 
the re-statement of Roman universalism, account for the 
weakness, which the papacy showed in their dealings with 
secular rulers. In the 880s, the fragmentation of Western 
Europe continued; as has been cynically observed by one 
contemporary writer, now each region had made a king for 
itself "out of its guts".” 

Following John VIII's death, the question of Bulgaria's 
spiritual allegiance dropped out of the agenda of the Byzantine- 
papal relations. John VIII was the last pope, and until Innocent 
III (1198 - 1216) the only one, who attempted to make a 
Bulgarian ruler declare for Rome. Even the popes Marinus I 
and Formosus, the two men whom Boris-Michael had once 
envisaged as future archbishops of Bulgaria, did not make - 
during their respective tenures - any attempts at reclaiming 
Bulgaria for the Apostolic See. 

Although John VII: successors did not concern them- 


18 Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government, p. 229. 


? Regino, Chronicon, a. 888, in MGH SS I, pp. 598 - 599. Cf. 
MckKitterick, The Frankish Kingdoms under the Carolingians, pp. 262 - 265. 
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selves with Bulgaria, in the 880s the relations between Constan- 
tinople and Rome remained strained. The patriarchate. of 
Constantinople had challenged Rome's primacy in the Church 
and the papacy could not easily forget, or forgive, this impu- 
dent act on the part of the Byzantines, at least not while Photios 
was still in power. In fact, Pope Marinus I did not even bother 
to send his inaugural letters to Photios and Basil I: he had 
earned their dislike by joining the camp of the Latin clergy, 
who refused to recognize Photios' legitimacy under any 
circumstances. Now the emperor and the patriarch refused to 
recognize him as pope on account of the canonical irregularity 
of his election: on the death of John VIII, the bishop of 
Cervetri, Marinus, had been elected to the see of Rome despite 
the existing ban on episcopal translations.” 

Having obtained possession of Bari, throughout the 880s 
and the early 890s the Byzantine forces continued their offen- 
sive until most of South Italy, including Benevento, fell into 
their hands. Marinus I tried to ignore this fact and chose to look 
for support from Charles III. This only made the situation 
worse: the only result of Charles' campaign in Italy was that, 
through his crude policies of dispossessing the local Italian 
nobles of their hereditary fiefs, he excited them to take arms to 
oppose him; when, eventually, the emperor withdrew from 


9 Annal. Fuld., a. 883, MGH SS I, p. 409: Bishop Marinus seems to 
have been consecrated immediately after John's death (on 16 December, 
882), without waiting for the consent of Emperor Charles III. 
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Italy, the peninsula was in greater turmoil than it was before he 
had come to its "rescue"; before 884 was over, Charles was 
compelled to make peace with the Italian nobility."! 

In Rome, Pope Marinus I made no effort to appease the 
factions whose fighting had cost John VIII his life. The only 
thing of importance, which Marinus did during his short pontifi- 
cate, was that he restored to favor Formosus, whom Pope John 
VIII had excommunicated and banished from the city of 
Rome.? It is hard to tell how the Byzantine-papal relations 
would have developed, had Marinus I remained in power much 
longer. Basil I sent Marinus a formal letter (now lost), in which 
he questioned the legitimacy of the latter's election as pope. By 
the time the imperial letter was received, however, Marinus had 
already died, and another pope, Hadrian III (884 - 885), had 
been hastily elected. | 

Hadrian III took a stern line against the Roman factions? 
and recognized Photos D He also made an attempt to settle 


3! Tbid., a. 884, MGH SS I, p. 409. 


2 Auxilius, De Ordinationibus a Formoso Papa Factis, in PL 129, col. 
1071; Eugenius Bulgarius, Invectiva in Romam pro Formoso Papa, in PL 
129, col. 831. | 


83 On Hadrian III and the Roman nobility, see Mann, The Lives of the 
Popes, vol. III, pp. 361 - 362. 


* Phot., Mystagogia, in PG 104, col. 89: the patriarch writes that 
Hadrian III sent him his inaugural letter (Eruo7o\} avvoóurj), as required by 
the ancient custom. 
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the question of the succession among the Carolingians, as 
Charles the Fat had no legitimate sons. Had Hadrian III lived 
longer, he might have attained a measure of success in both his 
Western and Eastern policies. However, he died suddenly only 
sixteen months after his election.5 In his place was elected 
Pope Stephen (V) VI. 

Stephen was an old man, a representative of the old Roman 
nobility who had entered the papal service under Hadrian II.* 
The new pope reverted to Matinus' policy with regard to 
Constantinople: he refused to recognize Photios and invited 
Emperor Basil I to depose hm H! Dvornik has tried to prove 
that the two papal letters calling for Photios' deposition have 
not been handed down in their original form but were, most 
probably, doctored by the compiler of the anti-Photian collec- 
ton; and that Stephen (V) VI, far from departing from his 
predecessor's policy of friendship, actually co-operated witli the 


*5 Annal. Fuld., a. 885, MGH SS 1, p. 400. 


% Eugenius Bulgarius, Invectiva in Romam pro Formoso Papa, in PL 
129, col. 832: Stephen was consecrated to the see of Rome by Bishop 
Formosus. Cf. Annal. Fuld., a. 885, MGH SS I, p. 400. 


57 See the two papal letters included in the anti-Photian collection: these 
are the letter to Emperor Basil I, in Mansi, Concitiorum collectio, vol. XVII, 
cols. 420 - 425; and the letter to Stylianos, tlie archbishop of Neocaesarea, 
who was one of Photios’ bitterest enemies, in ibid., cols. 436 - 437. 
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Byzantines against the Arab danger.** The anti-Photian bias of 
the above-mentioned collection of writings is, indeed, quite 
obvious; nevertheless, one could hardly agree with Dvornik 
that, under Stephen (V) VI, the prevalent mood in the Byzan- 
tine-papal relations was that of undisturbed friendship. 

In reality, the increased Byzantine military presence in the 
Italian peninsula had led to an increased Byzantine interference 
in the ecclesiastical administration of that area. Whether the 
papacy pronounced another anathema against Photios or not, is 
irrelevant: what really matters is that, in the 880s, the rivalry 
between Constantinople and Rome over spheres of jurisdiction 
continued, with the only difference that its focal point now 
shifted from Bulgaria to South Italy. Patriarch Photios had his 
own plans as regards the South Italian bishoprics, and the 
Saracens living there.® 

The papal attitude towards Byzantium remained ambiva- 
lent. On one hand, the papacy were fully aware that the empire 
stood, among the mutually hostile Italian principalities, as the 


8 According to Dvornik, The Photian Schism, pp. 229 - 233, one could 
gather this impression from the letters on the affairs in South Italy; besides, 
Stephen (V) VI recognized Photios’ successor, Patriarch Stephanos, who had 
been raised to diaconate by Photios and was, for this reason, refused 
obedience by the Ignatians in Byzantium. 


9 See Photios, Epistulae, vol. III, Ep. 297, pp. 163.4 - 166.130, and 
esp. pp. 165.77 - 166.130: Photios argues that the Saracens, who live in 
South Italy, need to be converted to Christianity; they will be converted by 
Constantinople. 
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one and only power, which could defend Italy against the Arab 
attacks; thus, after the arrival there of the famous general 
Nikephoros Phokas in the last years of Basil I’s reign, a 
successful Byzantine offensive began and, as I have already 
mentioned, the imperial rule was soon re-established in South 
Italy.? On the other hand, the papacy had never abandoned 
their plans of bringing Calabria and Sicily back to the Apostolic 
See. Yet Calabria and Sicily formally belonged to Constantino- 
ple. The Byzantine claims to the bishoprics in this part of 
Europe have found reflection in the late ninth-century episcopal 
directory of the diocese of Constantinople, which I discussed 
earlier in this study. Thus, in the above-mentioned notitiae, the 
Southern Italian bishoprics are listed as belonging to Constanti- 
nople. | 

As regards South Italy, the tension between Constantinople 
and Rome reached its climax in the years 887 and 888, with the 
so-called conflict of Tarento, when the Greek strategos of the 
area did not allow the locally elected Latin bishop to be 
consecrated by the pope; instead, another priest, a Greek, had 
to be elected and sent for consecration by the patriarch in 
Constantinople.” 


? Gay, L’Italie méridionale et l'empire byzantin, p. 137 sqq. 


>! Cf. Anastos, "The Transfer of Illyricum, Calabria and Sicily", pp. 14 
- 31. 


On the details, see Dvornik, The Photian Schism, pp. 229 - 220. 
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By the mid-880s, the Bulgarian ecclesiastical question 
seemed to have already been relegated to the past. Photios does 
not refer to it in any of his later works: for him, the problem 
of Bulgaria's spiritual allegiance had been solved once and for 
all. His last letter to Boris-Michael was written short after 29 
August, 886; this is a formal communication announcing 
Emperor Basil's accidental death and his two sons' accession to 
the imperial throne.” In it, the patriarch elaborates at length 
on the spiritual friendship (o reueg piia) between the 
Roman [i. e., Byzantine] and Bulgarian nations; and he makes 
a pledge that he will do everything possible to help the new 
emperors, Leo and Alexander, remain at peace with the 
Bulgarian ruler. In conclusion, Photios writes that, in their 
future relations with Bulgaria, the new emperors will lean on 
people who know how "to shoot trouble" .” 

Surprisingly, in his last letter to Boris, Photios does not 
mention the recent arrival of Methodios' disciples in Bulgaria; - 
however, he refers to the necessity of "trouble shooting" in the 
Byzantine-Bulgarian relations. Does this mean that the disciples’ 
arrival had caused some friction between the Byzantine clergy 


? Photios, Epistulae, vol. III, Ep. 287, pp. 113.1 - 114.57. Cf. 
Laourdas, "A New Letter of Photius to Boris", pp. 263 - 265. 


* Cf. Photios, Epistulae, vol. III, Ep. 287, p. 114.30-40, see esp. ibid., 
p. 114.39: rà» axavbáNov éxroday cadioTapévwy. 
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in Bulgaria, on one hand, and Boris-Michael, on the other?" 
In fact, the patriarchal letter makes it clear that Photios refers 
to "trouble shooting" in general terms only, and that there were 
no serious problems in the bilateral relations at that point of 
time. 8 | 

Now, with the Bulgarian question removed from his 
agenda, the patriarch could apply himself to defending the 
single procession of the Holy Spirit. He dedicated two treatises 
to this problem. The first one, which was sent to "the patriarch 
of Aquileia" in the form of a letter, was probably written in 
883, or 884.5 As Haugh points out, at that time there were 
two people contending for the title of "patriarch of Aquileia": 
these were Walpert, who had established himself in Aquileia, 
and his rival, Palladius, who was in Grado.” In this treatise 
letter, Photios presents evidence that the Roman church has 
always maintained that the Spirit proceeds from the Father 
alone; his observations are based on the writings of the popes 
Leo I (440 - 461), Hadrian I (772 - 795) and Leo III (795 - 


* Georgiev, "Za načaloto na slavjanskata prosveta i kniZovnata dejnost 
v Bálgarija", pp. 291 - 300, believes that the Slavonic liturgy introduced to 
Bulgaria by Methodios' disciples caused some friction between the Greek 
clergy, on one hand, and the prince and his aides, on the other. 


% Photios, Epistulae, vol. III, Ep. 291, pp. 139.5 - 152.412. The letter 
has been discussed in detail by Haugh, Photius and the Carolingians, pp. 
131 - 139. 


? Haugh, Op. cit., p. 131, n. 2. 
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816). "When did this new blasphemy against the Spirit 
emerge?", writes Photios. In this connection, he examines the 
Carolingian interpretation of the writings of St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine and St. Jerome. Photios argues that, although the 
Latin Fathers erred on this one issue, one must not be disre- | 
spectful of them; one must try to conceal their weakness rather, 
than uncover it. The Carolingian theologians, on the other 
hand, are subject to adverse criticism by Photios: he calls them 
"ignorant men of depraved mind", "imitators of Ham", "insane 
heretics, who are in the abyss of error", etc.” The patriarch 
ends his letter with an appeal for common action against the 
"heretics": "the patriarch of Aquileia" must lead his flock away 
from the error, and lead them back to the original piety of the 
Church. 19 

The second treatise, Adyoco mepi TG O'ytov 7veüparoG 
! was probably written in exile; it too was 
sent in the form of a letter; its recipient is not known. Because 


pvoTaywyiac ,? 


** Photios, Epistulae, vol. III, Ep. 291, pp. 142.92 - 146.244. 


? Tbid., pp. 146.245 - 151.395. On Photios, the Latin Fathers and the 
filioque dispute, see also Metr. Timiades, "Photios and the Transcendence 
of Culture", pp. 49 - 66. 


1 Thid., pp. 151.396 - 152.412. 


?' Cf. Photios, Mystagogia (Greek Text and Transl. by Holy Transfig- 
uration Monastery), pp. 151 - 213; see also the English translation in 


Photios, The Mystagogy of the Holy Spirit (transl. J. T. Farrell), pp. 59 - 
109. | 
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he was deprived of his library and scribes, Photios eae this 
work of his as incomplete: 


"So, you have these outlines just as you requested. 
You, of all men, also have my highest respect, and share 
my fondness for knowledge. If the Lord ever returns the 
use of our books and secretaries to us in our exile, you 
will perhaps have fresh things brought forward against 
those who fight against the Holy Spirit... ".!?? 


As in the letter to “the patriarch of Aquileia", Photios 
admits that the Fathers of the Latin church approved of the 
filioque addition to the Creed; yet he makes an extra effort to 
excuse them; in order to prove that the Roman church has 
always subscribed to the single procession of the Spirit, he 
leans on the authority of a number of great popes of Rome 
who, time and again, openly rejected the theory of the double 
procession of the Spirit. 

The unknown recipient of Mystagogia must have been one 
of the last people to have heard from Photios; the elderly 
patriarch had been deposed and banished from Constantinople 
by his former pupil, Leo VI (886 - 912). This happened in the 
early fall of 886, not long after the young emperor’s ascent to 


'2 Photios, The Mystagogy of the Holy Spirit, p. 109. As regards the 
theological critique of filioque in the Mystagogia, see Haugh, Photius and 
the Carolingians, pp. 141 - 157; and Farrell, in Photios, The Mystagogy of 
the Holy Spirit, pp. 17 - 56. 
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power. Photios' place was taken by Leo's youngest brother, the 
sixteen-year old Stephanos (886 - 893). The story that Leo was 
compelled to make Photios resign because the patriarch and his 
friends had been planning on usurping the imperial power and 
setting a relative of Photios' in stead of Leo does not sound 
credible at all 

The Byzantine chroniclers say nothing about Photios’ 
second deposition. The only source that mentions it is Vita 
Euthymii: on becoming emperor, according to the vita, Leo 
immediately relieved Photios of his office by dismissing him; 
the patriarch resigned under pressure and much against his will. 
However, Euthymios’ hagiographer does not offer any plausible 
explanation as to why Photios was dismissed.'™ 

Dvornik believes that Leo VI deposed Photios because he 
wanted to make a change in his father’s ecclesiastical policy; 
the young emperor sided with the "extremists" among the 
Byzantine clergy while Photios was the leader of the "moder- 
ates".95 In reality, Leo VI did not ally himself with the 
rigorist monastic party until twenty years later, when he was 
looking for recognition of his fourth marriage. Mutual mistrust 


103 This version of the events that followed in the wake of Basil's death 
has found reflection in an imperial letter addressed to Pope Stephen (V) VI: 
cf. Mansi, Conciliorum collectio, vol. XVI, col. 433. Hergenróther, Photius, 
vol. II, p. 691, questioned its credibility. 


104 See Vita Euthymii, cap. II (ed. Karlin-Hayter), p. 16.19-23. 


5 Dvornik, The Photian Schism, pp. 240 - 245. 
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between father and son and willingness to secure for himself 
control over the Byzantine church must have been the true 
motives behind Leo's decision to dismiss his father's friend and 
collaborator, Photios, and make his younger brother patriarch 
of Constantinople." The deposed patriarch was sent to the 
Armenian monastery of Gordon, according to some sourc- 
es," or to a monastery near Hieria, according to others.’ 
He spent the remainder of his life as a monk, and applied 
himself to scholarly pursuits. Some of his closest aides were 
banished, too IP | 

No sooner had Photios been deposed, than one of his old 
enemies, Archbishop Stylianos of Neocaesarea, wrote to 
Stephen (V) VI presenting the pope with his version of the 
Photian affair: Stylianos told the pope about Ignatios’ 
contribution to the Christianization of Bulgaria! and briefly 
exposed the story of Photios’ "usurpation" of the see of 


1% See Ostrogorsky, History, p. 241, n. 1. 


/" Georg. Hamartol. Contin. (ed. Bonn.), pp. 850 - 851; Ps.-Sym., pp. 
700 - 701; Theoph. Contin., Chron., p. 355; Leo Gramm., pp. 264 - 265. 


"TT Vita Euthymii, cap. II (ed. Karlin-Hayter), p. 16.19-32. 
9 Thid., p. 16.19-32. 


u0 Stylianos, Epistolae ad res Orientales spectantes, Ep. 2, in MGH 
Epistolae VII, pp. 375 - 380. 


'! [bid., p. 378.8-23. 
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Constantinople as well as the latter’s manipulation of the papal 
legates;!^ Stylianos’ main concern was the future of those 
Byzantine clerics, who had been excommunicated by the 
"schismatic" Photios. The pope, however, seemed in no hurry 
to take a stand on this matter; eventually, in 888, he circulated 
a letter to all the Oriental bishops and clergy who had written 
to him in connection with Photios’? "abdication".!? At the 
beginning of 891, Stephen (V) VI wrote to Stylianos to let him 
know that the Greek clerics, who had been excommunicated by 
Photios, ought to be received in communion.!'^ At the end of 
892 or the beginning of 893, the next pope, Formosus, also 
wrote to Stylianos: in his opinion, the laity, who had been in 
communion with Photios, deserved pardon; however, the clergy 
ordained by Photios had to acknowledge their sin of having 
been Photios' associates and to ask pardon by doing penance; 
only then could they be received in communion II? 


!? Ibid., pp. 378.24 - 379.26. 


!? Stephen (V) VI, Epistolae ad res Orientales spectantes, Ep. 3, in 
MGH Epistolae VII, pp. 380 - 381. | 


''4 Pope Stephen (V) VI, Epistolae ad res Orientales spectantes, Ep. 4, 
in MGH Epistolae VII, pp. 381 - 382. 


!5 Pope Formosus, Epistolae ad res Orientales spectantes, Ep. 5, in 
MGH Epistolae VII, pp. 382 - 383. See esp. ibid., p. 383.13-17: the list of 
Photios' associates who must do penance. Dvornik, The Photian Schism, pp. 
252 - 253, has tried to minimize the impact, which Formosus' anti-Photian 
policy had on the overall development of the Byzantine-papal relations. 
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The deposed patriarch never came out of his monastic 
retreat. Similarly to the year of his birth, the year of Photios' 
death is not known. The East Orthodox church celebrates his 
memory on 6 February. ^ The laudatory epithets icoóoTo- 
^oc and péyto7oc, together with his subsequent canonization, 
testify to the Byzantine church's belated effort to grant recogni- 
tion to one of its greatest leaders. 

Boris-Michael remained in power for another three years. 
In 889, he abdicated in favor of his eldest son, Vladimir (889 - 
893), and withdrew to a monastery.!" The monastic walls, 
however, were unable to secure the peaceful life, which Boris 
had sought. Upon his accession to the throne, his son immedi- 
ately took to making changes in his father's policy. At home, 
he tried to restore paganism. In Regino's words, the new 
Bulgarian king "began - by all possible means - encouraging the 
newly converted people to go back to their old, pagan 
rites".!* Prince Vladimir introduced a major change in the 
country's foreign policy as well: he turned his back on Byzanti- 


!* On the acolouthia and troparion dedicated to Photios, see White, 
Photios: Letters, p. 47, n. 125. 


! See Theophylact of Ochrid, Historia Martyrii Quindecim Illustrium 
Martyrum Tiberiopoli, in PG 126, col. 201. 


!5 Regino, Chronicon, a. 868, in MGH SS 1, p. 580.1-26. Regino has 
assigned this event to the wrong year; or maybe, this is a mistake made by 
a later copyist. On the events that followed Boris-Michael's abdication, see 
Zlatarski, Istorija 1/2, pp. 243 - 245. 
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um and tried to renew Bulgaria's traditional alliance with the 
Eastern Franks. In September, 892, he gave a cordial reception 
to the envoys of King Arnulf (887 - 899), who had come to 
"renew the old peace" (ad renovandam pristinam pacem) 
between the two nations.!!° 

Vladimir's effort to restore paganism and break away from 
Constantinople made the old prince throw the monastic habit, 
take arms and capture the apostate. Blinded by order of his own 
father, Vladimir was flung into some dungeon where he died 
short afterwards. The political power was delegated to Boris' 
other son, Simeon. Boris-Michael warned him that, if he 
betrayed the Christian faith, he would suffer his brother's 
fate. Simeon had spent his formative years in Constantino- 
ple, probably preparing for a career in the hierarchy of the 
young Bulgarian church. With a Byzantine-educated prince 
on the Bulgarian throne, Boris felt that his work of Bulgaria's 
Christianization was now in safe hands, and went back to his 
monastery. He died on 2 May, 907, and was subsequently 
canonized by the East Orthodox church. 


!^ Annal. Fuld., a. 892, in MGH SS I, p. 408.24-39; Regino, Chronic- 
on, a. 868, in MGH SS I, p. 580.23-26; Herman of Reichevau, Chronicon, 


a. 892, in MGH SS V, p. 110.33-36. Cf. Zlatarski, Istorija 1/2, pp. 247 - 
249. ` 


"? Regino, Chronicon, a. 868, in MGH SS1, p. 580.25-26 (wrong year). 


?! T iudprand, Antapodosis III.29, ed. Bauer Rau, p. 378.22-32. 
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3. Constantinople, Rome and the Emancipation of the Slavonic 
Liturgy | 


In order to bring a study dedicated to the "Bulgarian 
theme" in the Byzantine-papal relations of the 860s through the 
880s to a satisfactory conclusion, one needs to mention the 
problem of the nascence and emancipation of the Slavonic 
liturgy. Born out of an experiment, which two Byzantine 
missionaries carried out, on their own, in Moravia, the vernacu- 
lar liturgy soon became an important factor in the Slavic 
designs of the papacy; it encountered severe opposition on the 
part of the Frankish clergy and, eventually, found its adoptive 
home in Bulgaria. That the Slavonic liturgy subsequently played 
an enormous role in the process of integration of large masses 
of Slavs in the Christian world is an established fact. For the 
purposes of this study, it is important to find out how the 
vernacular liturgy became emancipated from the Greek and 
Latin mass. 

Traditionally, Byzantium gets all the credit for the emer- 
gence of the Slavonic liturgy and the Byzantines’ linguistic ` 
liberalism has been rendered generous praise by modern 
scholars. The empire's tolerance of other cultures is usually 
attributed to the universalist nature of its own culture. Accord- 
ing to the prevalent modern view, the Byzantines did not attach 
much importance to the so-called trilingual theory and did not 
rigorously deny other nations' right to celebrate the divine 
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office in their own languages." While some scholars admit 
that the Byzantine educated elite never really abandoned their 
arrogant attitude towards the "barbarians", they also point out 
that Constantinople was ready to accept the use of Slavonic for 
the liturgy; after all, one more language ad usum barbarorum 
would not have hurt Byzantium's elevated status as the world's 
number one Kulturtráger.'? 

Did Byzantines really encourage the use of the vernacular 
for liturgical purposes? And how did the existing Byzantine- 
papal, and papal-Frankish, rivalry as well as the filioque 
controversy affect the early history of the Slavonic liturgy? 

Let us take a closer look at the sources. According to the 
Slavic vita of Constantine the Philosopher, when told by the 
Byzantine emperor that he was being sent on a mission to 
Moravia, the Philosopher said that he would "go there gladly if 
they [i. e., the Slavs] have a script for their language". To this, 
Michael III replied: "My grandfather and my father, and many 


122 Some scholars believe that it was their empire's unlimited tolerance 
of non-Greek languages and cultures that made the Byzantines give their 
unreserved support to the nascent Slavonic liturgy. See, for example, 
Zakythinos, "Byzance et les peuples de l'Europe du Sud Est. La synthése 
byzantine", pp. 9 - 26, see esp. pp. 20 - 23: "La politique et la formation 
des langues nationales "; and also Dujéev, "Il problema delle lingue nazionalli 
nel Medioevo e gli Slavi", Medioevo II, pp. 43 - 68, see esp. p. 67. 


75 Obolensky, "Cyrille et Méthode et la christianisation des Slaves"; 
idem, The Byzantine Commonwealth, pp. 202 - 203; Ševčenko, "Three 
Paradoxes of the Cyrillo-Methodian Mission", pp. 220 -235. 
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others have sought this but did not find it." "^ Some scholars 
tend to interpret this passage of the vita in the sense that earlier 
imperial governments may have sponsored various endeavors to 
have a Slavonic script invented, and that these endeavors had 
availed to nothing.’ However, no other source - whether 
Byzantine, Slavonic or Latin - mentions anything to the effect 
that earlier Byzantine governments have been sponsoring such 
linguistic enterprizes. 

In the words of his hagiographer, the Philosopher withdrew 
to a monastery, which was called Polikhron and of which his 
brother, Methodios, was the abbot, and there - with divine help 
- invented the [Glagolitic] script; on inventing the script, 
Constantine "translated the Gospel [into Slavonic]".'*° Ac- 
cording to Methodios' vita, "immediately after forming an 
alphabet and composing the text, he [i. e., Constantine] set out 
for Moravia, taking Methodios along."'”’ In other words, the 


'4 Vita Constantini Philosophi, cap. 14, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic 
Lives, p. 67. 


125 Dujéev, "Vizantijskite opiti za sázdavane na slavjanska azbuka", pp. 
241 - 267. Cf. Anastasiou, "Conceptions Concerning the Emperors in the 
Vitae of St. Constantine-Cyril and Methodius", pp. 1 - 13. 


7$ Vita Constantini Philosophi, cap. 14, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic 
Lives, p. 67. Polikhron is, most probably, the Slavic version of the Greek 
word 7oAvxpóvog ("long-lasting"). In the 860s, IIoAvxoórioc seems to have 
been a large Byzantine monastery on Mount Olympos. | 


'7 Vita Methodii, cap. 5, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic Lives, p. 111. 
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invention of the Glagolitic script was done on the initiative of 
an individual missionary, and was not sponsored by the imperial 
government. Furthermore, the two Slavic vitae do not say that, 
at this point, Constantine, Methodios and their associates 
embarked on translating liturgical texts. As we will see, such 
texts were translated into Slavonic later, when the mission led 
by Constantine and Methodios had already slipped out of 
Constantinople’s control.* What kind of texts did Constanti- 
ne the Philosopher and his associates translate into Slavonic 
prior to their departure for Moravia? Most probably, these were 
some homilies, or parts of the Gospels, that is, the type of texts 
that were normally used by clergy for giving religious instruc- 
tion to adult catechumens, or new converts. The exegetic 
homily, which was later incorporated in the Russian Primary 
Chronicle and is now known as The Greek Philosopher’s 
Discourse, could well have been one of these early Slavonic 
texts compiled either by Constantine himself, or by one of his 
associates. . 

That religious instruction must be given in the vernacular 
of the masses was hardly a novelty to the ninth-century Church. 
Thus, the problem of how the clergy could maintain contact 
with the masses in the vast empire of Charlemagne’s w22 


128 According to some modern scholars, the two brothers and teir 
Byzantine associates brought Slavonic translations of liturgical texts to 
Moravia. See, for example, Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, p». 
186- 189. This hypothesis, however, does not find corroboration in any of 
' the extant sources. 
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discussed at the council of Tours (813), which eventually 
enjoined priests to explain the word of God in the vernacular, 
Romance or Germanic. In the first half of the ninth century, the 
Frankish missionaries translated for the sake of their Moravian 
converts a few Christian texts from Latin into Slavonic, and 
transcribed them in Latin characters. 

While giving religious instruction in the vernacular seems 
to have been a widely accepted practice at that point of time, 
the use of "barbaric tongues" for the liturgy was an entirely 
different matter. There was a fundamental difference between 
preaching the Gospel truths among the people, on one hand, 
and chanting the Creed, the Psalms, or any other part of the 
divine office, on the other. A missionary could tell as many 
Biblical stories in the vernacular as necessary; when celebrating 
the mass, however, clergy could not introduce "barbaric 
languages" to the altar, that is, to the Sancta sanctorum, or eu 
rà TOV &yiwv ayia. According to the Roman church, mass was 
to be celebrated in Latin and Greek only; according to Constan- 
tinople, the only language to be used for the liturgy was Greek. 
The so-called trilingual theory, on the other hand, seems to 
have been popular in certain circles of the ninth-century 
Frankish clergy; they maintained that there were three - and 
only three - sacred tongues, which could be used during mass, 
and these were Hebrew, Greek and Latin. ? As I mentioned, 


7? The trilingual theory was first advanced by Isidore of Seville; in the 
ninth century, the writings of Isidore enjoyed great popularity among the 
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however, in the 860s and 870s, neither Constantinople, nor 
Rome, subscribed to the concept of trilingualism. 

On arriving in Moravia, a country over which neither the 
papacy nor Byzantium could exercise efficient control, Constan- 
tine and Methodios seem to have launched into a linguistic 
experiment: they began using the vernacular not only for 
preaching the Gospel truths but also for celebrating the mass in 
it." According to his vita, in Moravia, Constantine translated 
the whole of the ecclesiastical canon into Slavonic and taught 
his Moravian disciples the matin, the hourly prayers, the 
vesper, the postvesper and the liturgy." | 

Constantine the Philosopher and his brother, Methodios, 
spent forty months in Moravia; stricken by illness, Constantine 
died in Rome at the beginning of 869. Methodios managed to 
complete his brother's work of translating the liturgy into 


Franks. 


/3 See Vaviinek - Zástérová, "Byzantium's Role in the Formation of 
Great Moravian Culture", pp. 161 - 168; and Vavifnek, "The Introduction 
of the Slavonic Liturgy", pp. 255 - 284. As Vavtínek points out, it was the 
lack of direct papal, or Byzantine, control over Moravia that enabled the two 
missionaries to carry out their linguistic experiment. On the other hand, 
neither of the two Byzantine initiatives - the mission to Bulgaria or the other 
one to Russia - which were so important to Constantinople and which 
occurred at the same time with the Moravian mission, were associated with 
any attempt to create liturgy in the vernacular. Cf. idem, Op. cit., p. 261. 


"TT Vita Constantini Philosophi, cap. 15, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic 
Lives, p. 69. 
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Slavonic in the early 880s. The emergence of the Slavonic 
liturgy was, therefore, a process which spread over nearly 
twenty years. At first, it challenged the monopoly of the Latin 
mass in Moravia and Pannonia; later, it challenged the monopo- 
ly of the Greek liturgy in Bulgaria. The story of its emancipa- 
tion from both the Latin and Greek mass is closely associated. 
with the turbulent history of Central and South Eastern Europe 
of the 880s; and it throws some additional light on the ideologi- 
cal developments in Europe at that time. 

Let us examine the events, which led to the SE 
of the Slavonic liturgy, in their chronological sequence. The 
two Byzantine missionaries set out for Moravia in 863 and 
spent forty months in that country. Having accomplished their 
mission among the Moravians, Constantine and Methodios 
briefly visited the court of the Pannonian prince, Kocel, who 
"took a great liking to the Slavic letters, learned them himself 
and gave Constantine about ity students to be taught 
th em". 132 

The next stop in the missionaries’ journey was Venice. © 
There, Constantine had an emotional encounter with some 
Frankish clergymen, who disapproved of the idea that Slavonic 
could be used for celebrating the mass. Thus, according to 
Constantine’s hagiographer, in Venice "they [i. e., the Frankish 
clergy] gathered against him like ravens against a falcon". In 


132 Vita Constantini Philosophi, cap. 15, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic 
Lives, p. 71. 
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order to provide justification for what he had done, the Philoso- 
pher cited the Gospel, saying that every nation is entitled to 
rendering glory unto God into their mother tongue. _ 

The "Venetian dispute" is, in itself, a highly sophisticated 
polemical tract inserted in the text of Constantine's vita; its 
purpose is to prove that, in apostolic times, celebrating the 
divine office in the vernacular was a widely accepted practice. 
For the most part, the "historical" evidence produced by 
Constantine's hagiographer is inaccurate; it shows, however, 
that, in their experiment, the two missionaries were guided by 
the apostolic principle that the word of God must be made 
accessible to all the people. Although, in reality, Constantine's 
tirade in defense of the Slavonic liturgy may not have been 
delivered in the lofty rhetorical style, in which his vita conveys 
it, there could be little doubt that such a debate between © 
Constantine and his Frankish opponents did take place in- 
Venice. WW 2n 

In the meantime, the Moravian experiment of Constantine 
and Methodios must have aroused some suspicions in Rome and 
Pope Nicholas I felt that he must begin an investigation of his 
own; as I mentioned before, the papal letter of invitation found 
the two missionaries in Venice. In Rome, they were welcomed 
by Nicholas' successor, Hadrian II, with whose blessing the 
Slavonic liturgy was celebrated on several different occasions; 


33 Tbid., cap. 15, pp. 71 - 75: a detailed account of the dispute between 
Constantine the Philosopher and the Venetian clergy. 
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Constantine's Moravian disciples were consecrated to priest- 
hood, and so was Methodios, who subsequently left for 
Pannonia. 

According to the vita of Methodios, Hadrian II sent letters 
to the princes of Moravia and Pannonia announcing Methodios’ 
appointment as papal legate to their countries; furthermore, the 
pope is said to have stipulated that, during mass, the Apostolos 
and the Gospel should be read first in Latin, then in Slavic; if 
somebody reviled the Slavic translations, they were going to be 
excommunicated. Did Hadrian II really make such a stipul- 
ation in favor of the Slavonic liturgy? While the story of 
Methodios' appointment as papal legate to the Slavs finds 
corroboration in other sources, the story that Hadrian II issued 
a decree in defense of the Slavonic mass is not mentioned by 
any other source which makes us suspect that this might be an 
invention of Methodios' hagiographer. 

Methodios seems to have arrived in his Pannonian diocese 
by the end of 870; short afterwards, he was judged by a local 
synod of the Bavarian clergy, deposed and sent to a remote 


'* Vita Constantini Philosophi, cap. 17 and Vita Methodii, cap. 6, in 
Kantor, Medieval Slavic Lives, pp. 75 - 77, 113. 


-© Vita Methodii, cap. 8, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic Lives, 
p. 115. 
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prison where he spent the next two and a half years." * At that 
time, his former patron, Photios, was living in exile. None of 
the letters written in exile shows that the deposed patriarch had 
any information of what had happened to the two missionaries, 
whom he had sent to Moravia in 863. Archbishop Methodios' 
reinstatement in office by Pope John VIII roughly coincides 
with Photios' return to Constantinople. There is no evidence, 
however, that - at this point - Methodios and Photios resumed 
their contacts. Meanwhile, the relations between the papacy and 
the patriarchate of Constantinople had worsened on account of 
the Bulgarian issue: Patriarch Ignatios remained unmoved by 
John VIII's threats. In the following seven or eight years, ` 
neither Ignatios, nor Photios seem to have showed any interest 
in what Archbishop Methodios was doing in his Pannonian 
diocese. 

In the last phase of its emancipation, the Slavonic liturgy 
became closely associated with the filioque controversy. 
Archbishop Methodios was accused of heresy: his Frankish 
opponents turned to the pope, who was expected to reprimand 
Methodios for what he was doing and make him repent in his 
ways. Methodios was accused of not believing in "the true 
catholic doctrine", which suggests that the archbishop had 
refused to chant the Creed with the filioque addition to it. He 


** Vita Methodii, cap. 10, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic Lives, pp. 118 - 
119. 
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was also accused of celebrating the mass in a "barbaric 
tongue“. | 

In 879, John VIII had so many other problems to deal with 
it that this was the last thing he wished to hear. In the first 
place, the preparations for the council in Constantinople were 
in full swing and the pope was trying to make the Byzantines 
understand that the papacy would grant recognition to Photios 
only in exchange of Bulgaria's transference to Rome; in the 
second place, he was preoccupied with promoting the cause of 
peace among the Italian princelings as well as finding a 
successor to Emperor Charles II. 

On hearing of Methodios' "errors", John VIII became 
furious. He wrote Methodios an angry letter, in which he 
reminded him of the fact that he had banned - through a special 
document, which Bishop Paul of Ancona had brought to 
Methodios - the celebration of the mass in any language other 
than Latin, or Greek. The pope, however, allowed Methodios 
to go on preaching the Gospel, or delivering sermons, in 
Slavonic in front of his flock."* 


. 87 Pope John VIII, MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 200, p. 160.14-32: a letter 
to the Moravian prince, Svatopluk, dated June, 879. See esp. p..162.28-32: 
Archbishop Methodios has been ordered to come to Rome and explain - in 
the presence of the pope - what he has been teaching in his diocese. 


53 Cf. Pope John VIII, MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 201, p. 161.7-20. The 
letter was written at the end of June, or the beginning of July, 879. See esp. 
p. 161.13-20: Audimus etiam quod missas cantes in barbara, hoc est in 
Sciavina lingua, unde iam litteris nostris per Paulum episcopum Anconitanum 
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In the early summer of 880, Methodios went to Rome; 
there, in the presence of the pope and all the bishops, he 
justified himself by saying that he chanted the Creed as it had 
been adopted and confirmed by the six ecumenical councils.'”? 
A Byzantine by birth and education, Methodios could not have 
been expected to subscribe to the theory of the double proces- 
sion of the Spirit; luckily, at this point of time, the papacy did 
not recite the Creed with the filioque addition to it, either. As 
for the allegation that he had been performing the liturgy in 
Slavonic, Methodios succeeded in winning the pope over to his 
side. Thus, in his letter to Prince Svatopluk announcing 
Methodios’ return to his diocese, John VIII renders praise unto 
the Slavonic script invented by Constantine-Cyril; he denounces 
the concept of trilingualism by referring to the Gospels (Ps. 
166:1; Acts 2:11) and the Epistles of Paul (Phil. 2:11; 1 Cor. 
14:4), and declares that there is no reason why the Slavic 
language could not be used not only for preaching the truth of 
Our Lord, Jesus Christ, but also for celebrating the divine 
office. The archiepiscopal dignity of Methodios was confirmed, 


tibi directis prohibimus, ne in ea lingua sacra missarum sollempnia 
celebrares, sed vel in Latina, vel in Greca lingua... Praedicare vero aut 
sermonem in populo facere tibi licet... 


5 Pope John VIII, in MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 255, pp. 222.28 - 
224.13, see esp. p. 223.6-21. This is another papal letter to Svatopluk: John 
VIII informs him that Archbishop Methodios has been excused and is 
returning to his diocese. 
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too. Finally, John VIII stipulated that all the priests in Metho- 
dios' diocese, whether using Latin or Slavonic for the liturgy, 
should carry out the orders of Methodios because the latter was 
a papal legate; any act of insubordination on their part would by 
punished by excommunication from the Church.!'* 

Now Methodios was free to go home and continue cel- 
ebrating the mass in Slavonic. In the meantime, the ecclesiasti- 
cal council in Constantinople had come to an end, and Photios 
had every reason to be pleased with its decisions. It was only 
at this point that Patriarch Photios finally made an effort to get 
in touch with Methodios, whom he had not seen for many 
years. | 

In fact, the news that Methodios was going through some 
kind of trouble on account of his Orthodox beliefs and the 
Slavonic mass must have reached Photios as early as the 
summer of 878: one of the papal missi, who arrived in Constan- 
tinople at that time, was the same Paul of Ancona who had 
gone on a special mission to Methodios. In 878, however, 
Photios was looking forward to obtaining papal recognition of 
his legitimacy and was obviously unwilling to get involved in 
the Methodian affair, which could have earned him new 
enemies in the West. Now that the "Council of Union" was 
over, Photios could afford a friendly gesture to the West: he 
wrote nice letters to both his friends and enemies in the Latin 
church and showed some interest in the activities of his former 


140 Ibid., pp. 223.36 - 224.14. 
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missionary, Methodios. 

It is hard to tell whether Photios knew of Methodios' 
subsequent acquittal by the papal court, or not. The story goes 
as follows: probably angered by the pope's refusal to depose 
Methodios, the Frankish clergy would not leave him alone. 
Filled with malice, they started saying: "The emperor [Basil] is 
angry with Methodios, and if he finds him, he will lose his 
life."'*' Before long, Methodios received a polite letter from 
the Byzantine emperor, who was inviting him to come to 
Constantinople. There could be little doubt that the instigator of 
this imperial initiative was no other than Photios; it had been 
close to twenty years since his friend, Constantine the Philoso- 
pher, had left for Moravia taking his brother along. Anyway, 
the letter to Methodios was written in the name of the emperor, | 
Basil I, as the Byzantine tradition required. On receiving the 
imperial letter of invitation, Methodios set out for Constanti- 
nople at once. His hagiographer describes the warm reception, 
which Methodios was given in the imperial capital, in the 
following Way: 


" And the emperor [Basil I] received him with great 
honor and joy. And he praised his teaching, and retained 
a priest and a deacon from among his disciples, and 
books. And he fulfilled whatever Methodios desired, 
refusing him nothing. Then the emperor embraced him 


^! Vita Methodii, cap. 13, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic Lives, p. 123. 
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and gave him many gifts. And he accompanied Method- 
los again with honor to his see, as did the patri- 
arch. "!^ 


No sooner had he returned to his see, than Methodios took 
to translating the Scriptures, the Nomocanon and some paterika 
- an ambitious task, which he accomplished in only six months. 
With the help of two priests, who were excellent scribes, 
Methodios "translated all the Scriptures in full, save Maccab- 
ees... For previously he had translated with the Philosopher 
only the Psalter, the Gospel together with the Apostolos, and 
selected church liturgies. And then he translated the Nomocan- 
on, that is, the Rule of the Law, and the Books of the Fa- 
thers".'^ His hagiographer does not say whether this creative 
impulse of his had been triggered by the interview with the 
emperor and the patriarch or was simply an overdue job, which 
Methodios had been putting off because of his trips to Rome 
and Constantinople. In a characteristic manner, Methodios' 
hagiographer has tried to leave Photios out of the picture of the 
archbishop's sojourn in the imperial capital: the patriarch is 
mentioned only at the point of Methodios' departure. One could 
assume, however, that it was actually Photios, who had made 
the emperor retain two of Methodios' Slavic disciples as well 
as some books containing Slavonic translations. Yet, for some 


142 Ibid., cap. 13, p. 123. 


/? Vita Methodii, cap. 15, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic Lives, p. 125. 
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reason, Patriarch Photios does not mention this fact in his 
correspondence. What was the fate of these men and books 
remains a mystery.'“ 

The meeting with the "Hungarian king" (ug’r’skyj korol’) 
was the last thing, which the elderly Methodios did in his effort 
to salvage the Slavonic liturgy. According to Methodios' vita, 
the archbishop was favorably received by "the king": 


"When the King of Hungary came to the lands of 
the Danube, Methodios wished to see him... And as 
befits a sovereign, he received him with honor, solemni- 
ty and joy. Having conversed with him as befits such 
men to converse, he dismissed him with an embrace and 
many gifts..." ^5 


Who this "Hungarian king" was remains open to discus- 
sion. Vaviínek, for example, argues that the "Hungarian king" 
could have been no other than Charles the Fat; although he was 
crowned emperor by the pope, a writer with a Byzantine 
background would logically call him not emperor but korol’ 


'4 According to Dvornik, Byzantine Missions among the Slavs, p. 173, 
Byzantium showed interest in the Slavic liturgy and literature because it 
wanted to attract the converted Slavs to the Byzantine obedience. 


"7 Vita Methodii, cap. 16, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic Lives, p. 125. 
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("king"). 76 Indeed, in the fall of 884, Charles III went to the 
"Danube lands" because he wished to make peace with the 
Moravian prince, Svatopluk. Was it then that Methodios met 
with the "Hungarian king"? Unfortunately, no other source 
mentions an encounter between the archbishop and the Western 
emperor. Maybe, Methodios' hagiographer invented this story 
in order to present one last piece of evidence that, before 
departing from this world, the archbishop had managed to 
obtain universal recognition of his work. 

In the closing chapter of his vita, Methodios is said to have 
appointed a successor, one of his well-known disciples, named 
Gorazd, who was a Moravian freeman by birth, well-schooled 
in the Latin lore and an Orthodox believer.'*’ Not long after 
that, on the sixth day of April, 885, Methodios "committed his 
spirit into the Lord's hands". No sooner had Methodios died, 
than his second bishop and bitter enemy, the German Wiching, 
took the initiative in his hands: he wrote to the pope and told 
him that the late Methodios had been ignoring "the true catholic 
faith" and had succumbed to superstition. The archbishop and 
his followers were also accused, by Wiching, of having 


" See Vavtínek, "Ug 'r’skyj Korol’ dans la vie vieux-slave de Méthode", 
pp. 261 - 269. 


^' Vita Methodii, cap. 17, in Kantor, Medieval Slavic Lives, p. 127. Cf. 
Theophylact of Ochrid, Vita Clementis, cap. 12, in PG 126, cols. 1216 - 
1217: Gorazd is said to have had an excellent command of both languages, 
Greek and Slavic. 
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celebrated the mass in Slavonic. In response, Pope Stephen (V) 
VI appointed Wiching as Methodios’ successor, banned the 
Slavonic mass and stipulated that any future attempt at having 
the mass celebrated in Slavonic would be punished by excom- 
munication.!^* 

The sequel to this story can be found in the twelfth-century 
Greek vita of one of Methodios' disciples, the future archbishop 
of Bulgaria, St. Clement of Ochrid.'^ Its author, Archbishop 
Theophylact of Ochrid, must have used as his main source of 
information some earlier vita of the saint, which was obviously 
written by a contemporary.'?^ Vita Clementis repeats the basic 
facts as they are mentioned in Pope Stephen's letter, namely 
that the papal ban on the Slavonic liturgy was preceded by a 
bitter doctrinal struggle between the Frankish clergy in Morav- 
ia, on one hand, and Methodios' followers, on the other. 
According to the vita, Wiching's supporters "started a fight 
with the Orthodox, imagining the strength of their arms to be 


"7 Pope Stephen (V) VI, MGH Epistolae VII, Ep. 1, pp. 355.2 - 358.5. 
See esp. pp. 357.27 - 358.5: Methodios is said to have subscribed to 
superstition and to have celebrated the mass in Slavonic. Dvornik, Byzantine 
Missions among the Slavs, p. 190 sq., argues that this passage in the papal 
letter must be a later interpolation in its text. 


"7 Theophylact of Ochrid, Vita Clementis, in PG 126, cols. 1191 - 1240. 


5 On the life and work of Clement of Ochrid and Theophylact of 
Ochrid, see Obolensky, Six Byzantine Portraits, pp. 8 - 82 (with selected 
bibliography). | 
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the ally of their feeble tongues". As the Franks prevailed in the 
conflict, Methodios' disciples were subject to persecution and 
torture; four of them made it to the Danube and eventually 
reached the fortress of Belgrade, whose Bulgarian commandant 
received them well and sent them over to Boris-Michael; they 
were warmly welcomed by the Bulgarian prince."! 

These events occurred in 885. Although it was the future 
of Orthodoxy that was at stake in Moravia, Patriarch Photios 
did not extend his support to Methodios' disciples. Had Photios 
forgotten that, on account of the filioque issue, he had his own 
share of trouble with the Frankish clergy? And if Photios' 
intention had been to use the Slavonic liturgy as a means of 
attracting the converted Slavs to Byzantium (as Dvornik 
suggests), why did he not undertake its defense against the 
. Frankish attacks? Later, when Boris-Michael granted asylum to 
the few survivors of the persecution in Moravia, Photios 
pretended that he was not aware of their presence at the 
Bulgarian court. 

There are two possible explanations of Photios' passivity 
as regards the fate of Methodios' disciples. One, Photios had 
not forgiven his former proteges, Constantine and Methodios, 
for having sought papal support of their work among the Slavs 
of East Central Europe. Two, Photios did not approve of the 


53 Theophylact of Ochrid, Vita Clementis, in PG 126, cols. 1196 - 1224. 
Cf. idem, Life and Toils of Kliment, pp. 101 - 114. By the time they reached 
Boris' court, two of these four men had become terminally ill and, not long 
after their arrival in the Bulgarian capital, died. 
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liturgy being performed in a "barbaric" tongue. 

Contrary to what some modern scholars think of him,'? 
Photios does not seem to have shared the linguistic liberalism 
of his former proteges, Constantine and Methodios. As an 
educated Byzantine, Photios believed that the Greek language 
was naturally superior to all other languages. Besides, he was 
an erudite and a snob who abhorred everything that did not fit 
into the category of refined language and polished rhetorical 
style. This was a man who would resort to Atticisms and 
rhetorical cliches even when scribbling a note in the primitive 
cell, to which he was confined as an exile. Naturally, Photios 
could not bring himself to defending Constantine's folly of 
introducing the vernacular to the altar even when his friend's 
work was being destroyed by their mutual enemies. Among the 
Byzantine intellectual elite, Constantine the Philosopher and his 
brother, Methodios, seem to have been an exception to the rule; 
they obviously believed in the natural equality of all languages, 
an idea, which had been voiced by John Chrysostom. in the 
fourth and Theodoretos of Cyre in the fifth century but which, 


'2 According to Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, p. 203, ia 
the 860s the Byzantine public opinion was split on the issue of the Slavic 
liturgy: Michael III, Caesar Bardas, Photios, Cyril and Methodios and their 
disciples believed that the Slavic alphabet offered the best hope of evangeliz- 
ing the Slavs beyond the empire's borders and of attaching them to the 
empire; they were opposed by a group of persons - most probably the higher 
clergy of Constantinopie - who believed that the liturgy should be celebrated 
only in Hebrew, Greek and “atin. 
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in the 860s and 870s, had already become an anachronism. 

Photios openly expressed his views on the preeminence of 
the Greek language on at least one occasion. This is the letter, 
which he sent to "the patriarch of Aquileia": Photios writes that 
Pope Leo III had the Creed incised on tablets in Greek, so that 
the teaching of piety may not be falsified through a barbaric 
tongue, presumably through Laun 177 Photios? "historical 
evidence" is inaccurate: most probably, Leo III had the text of 
the Creed incised in both Greek and Lann. 77 which would 
have been in unison with the papal concept of the dier Ae 
equality of the two languages. 

According to some scholars, Photios expressed his belief 
in the preeminence of the Greek language on a second occasion, 
too. In the letter, which he allegedly sent to the Armenian 
catholikos, Zachary, the preeminence of Greek is said to have 
originated in the apostolic tradition: Jesus Christ entrusted 
God's word to the Apostles, who went to the Greek regions 
first; and the authors of the Epistles and the Acta of the Apostles 
deliberately chose to write in Greek.’ This "patriarchal" 


'? Photius, Epistulae II, Ep. 291, pp. 141.63 - 142.107. 
5! Cf. Haugh, Photius and the Carolingians, pp. 132 - 133. 


55 This letter and the modern studies dedicated to it are discussed by 
Vavtínek, "The Introduction of the Slavonic Liturgy", pp. 255 - 284. 
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letter, however, has been proven a forgery. "7 

In actual fact, whether Photios did, or did not, pen the so- 
called Epistle to Zachary does not make that much of a differ- 
ence. The patriarch's overall attitude towards the Slav world 
seems to have been quite ambivalent: on one hand, he was 
deeply interested in it and did everything possible to extend the | 
sphere of Byzantine influence to a number of Slavic nations; on 
the other hand, he - and Basil I for that matter - seem to have 
believed in the imminent Hellenization of the Slavs. 

Methodios’ disciples Clement and Naoum, who had 
survived the persecution in Moravia, were given special 
privileges by the now elderly Boris-Michael. The two men 
dedicated the rest of their lives to spreading the Slavonic 
literacy among the Bulgarian people. Clement became the first 
Slavic archbishop of Bulgaria." Upon his death in 904, his 
place was taken by Naoum. The Slavonic liturgy, and the Slavic 
literacy that came with it, had finally found a home. | 


"7 For this reason, the so-called Epistle to Zachary is not included in 
Laourdas-Westerink's edition of Photios' letters. Some new arguments 
against Photios' authorship of the letter have been adduced by Arutiunova- 
Fidanian, "K voprosu ob avtorstve Poslanija k Zakharii", pp. 56 - 75. 


'S? His hagiographer wrote that "in each parish he fi.e., Clement] had 
chosen men among the others. These men were not few in number; totalling 
three thousand five hundred. He spent most of his time witi them and 
interpreted to them the deeper passages in the Scriptures." Cf. Theophylact 
of Ochrid, Vita Clementis, cap. XVII in idem, Life and Toils of Kliment, p. 
115. | 
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Although the main issues, which had caused so much 
friction between Constantinople and Rome in the previous 
decades, remained unsettled, by the early 890s the crisis in the 
Byzantine-papal relations seemed to have subsided. Formally, 
communion between the two sees was restored in 893, under 
. Pope Formosus and Patriarch Antonios Kauleas (893 - 901). In 
the next twenty years, the papacy and Byzantium were preoccu- 
pied with quite a few internal problems, which reduced the 
contacts between the two churches to the bare minimum. In his 
foreign policy, Emperor Leo VI continued what had been 
started by his father: he managed to establish Byzantine power 
firmly in South Italy by the formation of the theme of Longibar- 
dia (892) and to push the imperial authority eastward by the 
foundation of the province of Mesopotamia (900). In spite of 
the overwhelming military and naval disasters that overtook 
Byzantium between 894 and 905, Leo VI managed to put 
through a series of reforms that made the themes militarily 
more defensible.! At home, Leo continued the work of legal 
re-codification, which had been started by Basil I and which 
brought about the revival of Roman law.? The clerical conflict 
in Byzantium seemed settled, at least for a while. 

In the West, with the disappearance of the powerful 
Frankish monarchy, there disappeared also the special protector 


' On Leo VI's foreign policy, see Jenkins, Byzantium. The Imperial 
Centuries, pp. 198 - 211. 


? Ostrogorsky, History, pp. 239 - 246. 
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of the Roman church; the papacy rapidly began to disintegrate 
in these decades. Or, as Ullmann put it, "the popes climbed 
down to depths, which must be classed unparalleled. There is 
every justification for saying that the Roman church was tossed 
about like chaff in the wind at the time when its brachium was 
in abeyance. "? The rare contacts between the churches of Rome 
and Constantinople, on the other hand, could hardly be de- 
scribed as cordial: as I have shown, Pope Formosus went as far 
as to tell the clergy ordained by Photios that they were sinners, 
who must do penance.* | 

It was the infamous "tetragamy affair" of Leo's that made 
the emperor seek papal intervention again. Denied communion 
by Patriarch Nicholas Mystikos, in 907 Leo managed to receive 
dispensation from Pope Sergius III (904 - 911). Nicholas was 
subsequently compelled by Leo to resign and Euthymios (907 - 
912) was elected in his place. This caused another deep schism 
among the Byzantine clergy, which formally ended with the 
signature of the Tome of Union: in 920, Pope John X (914 - 
928) sent his legates to Constantinople, where a synod formally 
restored peace and communion in the Byzantine church.? 


? Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government, p. 229. 


* Pope Formosus, Epistolae ad res Orientales spectantes, Ep. 5, in MGH 
Epistolae VII, pp. 382 - 383. 


* Jenkins, Byzantium. The Imperial Centuries, pp. 212 - 226; Hussey, 
The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire, pp. 102 - 110; Kaparyuavvo- 
Tovoc, ‘Iotopta Butze" Kpárovc, II, pp. 332 - 334. 
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This early tenth-century episode of papal interference in 
Byzantine affairs indicates that the Byzantine rulers, or factions 
among the clergy, did not altogether abandon their habit of 
referring cases to the pope's arbitration whenever it suited 
them. In reality, however, the papal positions in the East had 
been fatally undermined. Constantinople had challenged the 
universalism of the Roman church and Byzantine influence was 
rapidly spreading among the Balkan Slavs. The work of 
adapting Byzantine culture to the educational needs of the 
Bulgarians enjoyed the full support of Simeon of Bulgaria (893 
- 927), who combined a devotion to Byzantine literature with an 
enthusiasm for the Slavonic vernacular tradition. The bulk of 
Slavonic literature, amassed during those years, rapidly | 
assumed an international character, fostering for many centuries 
the cultural development of the nations, which had become 
members of the East Orthodox world P 

Firmly drawn into the orbit of Byzantine influence, 
Bulgaria had lost interest in the West and the West seemed to 
have lost interest in Bulgaria. When, in the period between 913 
and 927, Byzantium and Bulgaria found themselves locked in a 
bitter conflict,’ Rome made no effort to lure the Bulgarians 


.) © Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, pp. 142 - 143. Cf. Božilov, 
Tsar Simeon Veliki: Zlatnijat Vek na Bálgarija. | 


7 On the conflict between Simeon of Bulgaria and Byzantium, see 
Ostrogorsky, History, pp. 260 - 269; and Obolensky, The Byzantine 
Commonwealth, pp. 146 - 155. Cf. Wozniak, "The Metaphysics of 
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away from the Eastern fold. Weakened by the frequent changes 
in the papal chair and deprived of the protection of the Carolin- 
gians, the papacy were unable to conduct an active Eastern 
policy, which would have led to an extension of the sphere of 
their jurisdiction to new territories. In the course of the 
Byzantine-Bulgarian conflict, the papacy made only one attempt 
at finding out what was going on between the two countries: 
Pope John X sent two Latin bishops, Theophylactus and Carus, 
as his legates to Constantinople in 920; upon the conclusion of 
the council, they were instructed to go to Bulgaria. Patriarch 
Nicholas Mystikos, however, prevented the papal legates from 
journeying to Bulgaria under the pretext that the Bulgarian ruler 
was going to have them detained and, possibly, murdered.* 
Simeon, for his part, tried to get in touch with the papacy only 
several years later, when papal legates were attending the local 
synod at Spalatum (925); whether - at this time - he was trying 
to obtain papal recognition of his imperial title, or not, remains 
open to discussion.’ - 

The "Frankish connection", which had shaped up the 
Bulgarian foreign policy throughout most of the ninth century, 
had disintegrated, too. Focused exclusively on its relations with 


Byzantine Diplomacy in the Relations of the Byzantines and ine Bulgarians: 
880s - 920s", pp. 1 - 9. 


* Patriarch Nicholas I, Letters, Ep. 28. 


> Runciman, The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus, pp. 94 - 101. 
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Byzantium, at the end of the ninth century Bulgaria severed its 
traditional ties with the Franks. The Moravian rulers, on the 
other hand, proved unable to withstand their German neighbors’ 
bid for hegemony over the lands of the Middle Danube; 
Bohemia was forced into the orbit of the duchy of Bavaria and 
later into that of the Saxon kings of Germany; the last traces of 
what was once Moravia were wiped out, in the tenth century, 
by the Magyars.” As for the Byzantines, by the end of the 
ninth century they seemed to have already lost interest in the 
Slav world of Eastern Central Europe. Their interest in these 
parts of the continent was to be provoked only by the rise of 
Hungary and its subsequent gravitation towards Constantinople. 
. Redistribution of the spheres of influence was not the only 
consequence, which medieval Christendom suffered on account 
of the crisis initiated under Nicholas I and Photios. That the 
"Council of Union" had failed to patch up the damaged 
relationship between Constantinople and Rome was hardly a 
surprise to anybody. The crisis in the Byzantine-papal relations 
had demonstrated, once again, how difficult it was to maintain 
the fiction of Christian unity; by the 860s, the political and 
cultural rifts between the two halves of the Christian universe 
had become practically irreversible. In a sense, the crisis of the 
860s through the 880s prepared the way for the rift of 1054, 
which was only a culmination of earlier developments. 
However, to say that, after the end of the ninth century, 


2 Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, pp. 199 - 200. 
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the Byzantine, or papal, propaganda made no further references 
to the concept of Christian unity would be a gross understate- 
ment. On the contrary, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
Byzantines went on backing the conception of the unity of 
Christendom because they wished to preserve the universality 
of their empire and to maintain their claim to Italy. The 
Byzantine claims to universalism were countered by the 
. Ottonian concept of renovatio, according to which, in order to 
save Christianity, the Western emperors ought to resurrect the 
forth-century Roman empire. In their relations with Constanti- 
nople, the papacy, who were now placed under the hegemony 
of the Ottonian rulers, often resorted to the so-called Donation 
of Constantine: how they modified this document in order to 
make it meet their ideological needs is a question, to which the 
present study cannot afford an answer. 

Ideologically, the works of Photios and Nicholas I brought 
about the revival of old ideas rather, than the emergence of new 
ones. Photios inhabited the intellectual world of the Christian 
Late Antiquity. He was well-versed in the classics, yet his 
knowledge of them was confined to the limits set up by the 
Fathers; the education of the young Photios seems to have been 
based on the principle advanced by Basil the Great who argued 
that young men were supposed to read only those passages of 
the classics, which praise virtue and castigate vice. Thus, 
Photios’ conception of government had its roots in that part of 
the Hellenistic legal philosophy, which had passed the censor- 
ship of the early Christian moralists and, by becoming part of 
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the conventional wisdom, had made its way to the late antique 
florilegia and encyclopedias. Photios' merit lies in the fact that, 
in the 860s, he succeeded in reviving the classical notion of 
citizenship as based exclusively on the Law, thus paving the 
way for the spread of a new legal culture in tenth-century 
Byzantium. | 

As theologian, Photios was not an innovator, either; on the 
contrary, he abhorred innovation and believed that correctness 
of life in a Christian society arose from the strict adherence to 
the "straight" dogma. Passionately dedicated to icon worship, 
he subscribed to the teaching of John of Damascus who, in the 
eighth century, justified the use of the image of Christ by the 
doctrine of the incarnation, thus linking the question of Iconop- 
hilia with the doctrine of salvation. In his dealings with the 
filioque issue, Photios was equally conservative: his main 
arguments against this "recent gangrene in the Church" were 
drawn from the authoritative writings of earlier theologians and 
popes; he strove to prove that the Roman church had never ` 
subscribed to the doctrine of the double procession of the Spirit. 

Like Photios, Pope Nicholas I, too, believed that lex 
Christianorum equaled faith and good deeds, and that faith had 
precedence over the good works. As Christians, rulers had the 
duty of extirpating heresy within their boundaries. The main 
function of the king was the establishment of peace for the sake 
of the universal Church: Boris of Bulgaria was told, that it was 
in this particular way that kings could best serve their mother, 
the Church, in which they were spiritually born. In a Christian 
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society, however, it was not within the competence of the ruler 
to decide what is, and what is not, heresy; neither could he sit 
in judgment over the clergy because the latter were exempt 
from the judgment of lay tribunals. Nicholas’ Responsa, with 
their exhaustive description of the norms of "correct life", 
represent a step towards the transformation of canon law into a 
universal science, which governs every aspect of a Christian's 
life. It is one of the ironies of history that this process would 
have to wait for another two hundred years in order to be 
continued by the reforming canonists of the Gregorian age. 
Nicholas did not live long enough to take part in the 
nascent doctrinal controversy between the Greeks and the 
Latins. Yet he lived long enough to outline the prerogatives of 
papal authority: he saw himself as the princeps omnem terram 
to whom both clergy and secular rulers owed allegiance. He 
firmly stood by the principle that true monarchic power in 
Christian society lay only with the pope, whose decrees - being 
the decrees of God - were binding for all. There are few, if 


. any, original ideas in Nicholas’ views on papal authority: he, 


as a rule, recycled ideas, which had been advanced by the 
popes Leo I, Gelasius, Gregory I and others; yet he added to 
these old conceptions of papal authority a degree of flexibility 
and vigor, which transformed them into an open re-statement of 
Roman universalism. 

Speaking of the ironies of history, one cannot fail to notice 
that the man, whose pontificate stands out as a period which 
crystallizes Nicholas' ideas of strong papal authority, was also 
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the man, who drove Nicholas' Eastern policy into a dead end: 
Hadrian II did not lack the ambition to continue his predeces- 
sor's work; what he definitely lacked, however, was his 
predecessor's personality and vigor. Yet Hadrian II did not fail 
to recognize the enormous cultural potential of the nascent 
Slavonic liturgy and to give it his blessing. For centuries, Slavic 
hagiographers have respectfully referred to him as the "Apostol- 
ic Father" and, I think, we should leave it at that. 

In another twist of irony, it was Photios' bitterest rival, 
Ignatios, who - in the 870s - managed to bring Photios' work 
in Bulgaria to a successful end. He had learned from the lessons 
of the recent past and had come to realize that, if Constantino- 
ple wanted to bring Bulgaria back to its fold and keep it there, 
it had to show a certain degree of flexibility in its dealings with 
the Bulgarians. The unbending, elderly Ignatios thus proved 
capable of displaying a degree of resourcefulness and flexibility, 
which the usually much more resourceful and flexible Photios 
had failed to display in his previous dealings with Boris- 
Michael. 

As regards the nature of the East-West relations, the 
allegations, which Photios and the Carolingian theologians made 
against each other, were very much the result of the mutual 
suspicion with which the two halves of Christendom had viewed 
each other for centuries. In the late 860s, this suspicion 
crystallized in bitter mutual accusations of doctrinal error. In 
Eastern eyes, the Franks had succumbed to heresy because they 
wanted the revision of ancient Orthodox doctrines which, thanks 
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to the conciliar decisions made by the six ecumenical councils, 
had acquired the sanctity of dogma. In Western eyes, the 
Byzantines were schismatics because, by refusing to accept 
what the West thought was right, they had caused a schism in 
the universal Church. 

As we have seen, the polemical tracts, which Photios and 
his Frankish opponents produced in the course of the controver- 
sy, are loaded with emotion. In the Middle Ages, emotionalism 
was one of the distinctive traits of the "highbrow" literary style: 
in order to produce a work that lived up to the established 
literary standards, one was supposed to "weep", "cry", "re- 
joice", "pull one's hair", "give neither rest to one's body, nor 
drowsiness to one's eyelids", "abhor the works of the Devil", 
etc. In other words, the refined literary style was made of 
certain rhetorical cliches which expressed a wide spectrum of 
human emotion. The ninth-century works dedicated to doctrinal 
Issues contain great numbers of this type of cliches; yet, there 
could be little doubt that much of the emotion, which was 
expressed in this highly conventional manner, was - in fact - 
quite genuine, and that it was genuine on both sides. The anti- 
Greek feeling, which began rapidly spreading throughout the 
West, accounts for the formation of the psychological climate, 
which later made possible not only the Great Schism (1054) but 
also the sack of Constantinople (1204). 

Thus, the consequences of the crisis of the 860s through 
the 880s proved to be of a much more enduring nature than any 
of the ninth-century politicians, or ideologues, might have 
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expected. Yet, not all the things that happened in the course of 
this crisis had negative consequences for Christendom: one of ` 
the "by-products" of this age of intense rivalry and controversy 
was the emergence of the Slavonic liturgy and its quick 
emancipation from both the Latin mass and the Greek liturgy. 
And, of all the people involved in the crisis, there was at least 
one party, which seemed quite happy with its outcome: this was 
the Bulgarian ruler, Boris-Michael. Through skillful manoeuver- 
ing between the two Christian centers, he managed to exploit 
their rivalry to his own advantage. In 870, Boris-Michael 
achieved his goal: his country was granted ecclesiastical 
autonomy. In 927, Constantinople formally recognized the - 
Bulgarian church as a patriarchate. Bulgaria's ecclesiastical 
autonomy was thus transformed into ecclesiastical indepen- 
dence. Needless to say, it was thanks to its autonomous status 
that the young Bulgarian church was able to adopt the Slavonic 
liturgy; this was an act, which had tremendous significance for 
the subsequent development of the Slavic Orthodox world. 
Equally great was the significance of the spread of the Slavonic 
literacy, which - under the continuous sponsorship of the 
Bulgarian royal house - brought about the tenth-century literary 
boom in Bulgaria. | 

In the same optimistic vein, we may as well note that two 
of the major works produced during the crisis - Photios' letter 
to Boris and Nicholas I's Responsa to the same ruler - remained 
in circulation for centuries and enjoyed considerable popularity 
in Europe. "Books have their own fate". 
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To begin with, Photios’ writings never disappeared from 
the intellectual horizon of the Byzantines: they proved to be a 
useful source of ideas in the later phases of the doctrinal 
controversy between Constantinople and Rome." As for the 
patriarch's treatise letter to Boris, in the centuries to come it 
was used as a source of information about the seven ecumenical 
councils as well as a moralizing work containing counsels on 
governance. As has been shown by D. White and J. Berrigan, 
the rich Greek manuscript tradition of the document commences 
with a copy dating as early as the beginning of the tenth 
century; some of the marginal notes on this manuscript are 
believed to have been written by another famous Byzantine 
intellectual, Archbishop Arethas, who was one of Photios' 
pupils. Most of the copies, the latest of which date from the 
eighteenth century, contain both parts of the letter. There are 
cases, however, when it is either the first, or the second, part 
of the letter that appears in the copy. For example, an early 
fourteenth-century manuscript, containing only the first part, 
bears a title informing us that this is a letter by Photios to 
Michael of Bulgaria, on the seven ecumenical councils. A 
twelfth-century copy, containing both parts of the letter, has the 


!! Thus, the early twelfth-century theologian, Euthymios Zigabenos, 
wrote a dogmatic work, which is known today as Panoplia Dogmatica (PG 
130); it was intended as an official statement of heresies. Its first chapter, 
which discusses the use of unleavened bread for the Holy Communion, the 
filioque addition to the Creed and other Latin "malpractices", is actually 
taken from Photios. Cf. Runciman, The Eastern Schism, pp. 109 - 111. 
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original title with an important addition to it: ri Ge čpyov 
&pxovToc ("what is the duty of a prince")." | 

Photios' letter to Boris was translated from Greek into 
Middle Bulgarian by the end of the fourteenth, or the beginning 
of the fifteenth, century. This translation has not survived; we 
know of it thanks to its Serb and Russian redactions. In the 
period between the sixteenth and the early nineteenth century, 
the letter was copied and circulated throughout the whole of the 
Orthodox Slavdom; there are indications that Photios’ letter to 
the Bulgarian prince was recommended to Ivan the Terrible by 
Maxim the Greek. In popularity and circulation in the Slavic 
Orthodox world, Agapetos' Paraenetic Chapters was the only 
Byzantine admonitory work, which could successfully compete 
with Photios’ letter to Boris.'^ 

The patriarch's letter to the prince enjoyed some popularity 
in Western Europe, too. It was in Cromwell's England that the 
letter was first translated into Latin. Richard Montague, bishop 
of Norwich, translated a collection of Photios' letters, which 
included the letter to the Bulgarian prince; the year, when the 
collection was published, was 1651. The French translation of 


7 White-Berrigan, The Patriarch, pp. 23 - 28. 


? Cf. Zlatarski, "Poslanieto v slavjanski prevod"; Synicina, "Poslanie - 
Fotija", pp. 101 - 125; and Angelov, "Poslanie patriarkha Fotija", pp. 45 - 
50. 


* See Ševčenko, "A Neglected Byzantine Source", pp. 141 - 148; and 
idem, "Agapetus East and West", pp. 16 - 44. 
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the letter was rendered in verse and was dedicated to the young 
Louis XV of France. The translator was a certain Bernard, a 
Theatine monk, who had selected only thirty six of Photios’ 
counsels on rulership to be presented as "maxims for the 
conduct of a prince"; the year was 1716. Before the turn of the 
century, in 1779, one more translation of the letter was made; 
its complete text was translated into Russian by a Jesuit monk, 
who had probably used Montague’s Latin translation from the 
Greek. As has been noted by Dagron, "we could find irony 
in the fact that these Mirrors often served as alibis of absolutist 
regimes... and provided a model in Tsarist Russia and in the 
courts of European monarchs. However, this is not a coinci- 
dence. The purpose of such works was precisely to provide a 
cure for the inevitable diseases of absolute power...by an 
intimate ‘conversion’ of the prince." Thus, the patriarch’s 
letter, which had once endeavored to turn an uncouth "barbari- 
an" into an enlightened "Constantine", was - in seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century Europe - assigned the task of leading 
absolute monarchs towards meditation on themselves. | 
Pope Nicholas I's Responsa ad Consulta Bulgarorum have 
a rich manuscript tradition, too. Their full text has bee» 


5 White-Berrigan, The Patriarch, pp. 25 - 26. On the French translation 
the letter, see Zaimova, "Un ouvrage parénétique", pp. 101 - 105. 


' Cf. Dagron, "Lawful Society and Legitimate Power", p. 32. 
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preserved in three different codices." The earliest one belongs 
to the tenth or eleventh century; in it, the text of the papal 
Responsa ends with the famous lines of Beda Venerabilis (674 - 
735): Caesar tantus eras, quantus et orbis, etc.'* The second 
codex was compiled in the late sixteenth century and obviously 
belonged to a cardinal, who was a papal secretary, as could be 
seen from the inscription on its initial page: Antonii Card. 
Caraffae Bibliothecarii munus ex testamento. In this manuscript, 
two passages from Regino's Chronicon are used as an introduc- 
tion to the text of the papal Responsa: they refer to Pope 
Nicholas Te death and to the conversion of the Bulgarians;" 
to these, the copyist has added a remark of his own, namely 
that the Bulgarian king, Michael, had a "strong desire" to 
receive "the Christian law". The third codex was compiled in 
the sixteenth century, too, and has been preserved in the so- 
called Bibliotheka Vallicellana in Rome.” Finally, there was 
a fourth manuscript, which contained the text of the papal letter 
in full; this was the so-called Codex Remigianus, which is now 


7 On the manuscript tradition of this document, see Detschew-Perels, 
Responsa, pp. 3 - 7. 


I8 This is Codex Vaticanus lat., No. 3827, fol. 196-209. 
? Regino, Chron., in MGH SS I, p. 579 sqq. 


* Codex Vallicellanus C 23°, fol. 273 - 291. 
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lost." Another two manuscripts, both of them dating from the 
sixteenth century, contain only parts of the Responsa: the first 
manuscript contains chapters one through fifty-one of the papal 
letter while the second manuscript presents a little more than a 
summarized version of its text.” The two earliest printed 
editions of Nicholas I's Responsa date from the sixteenth 
century as well.? | mE 
While working on his Decretum, Gratian seems to have 
used this document - along with some other letters of Nicholas' 
- as a source of legal ideas. To explore the use, which the 
canonists of the Gregorian and post-Gregorian period have 
made of Nicholas I’s writings, is not among the objectives of 
the present study. For a similar reason, I cannot afford a survey 
of the extensive references to the work of Nicholas I and his 
successors, which could be found in the correspondence 
between Pope Innocent III and the Bulgarian ruler, Kalojan, 
who had declared for Rome. It is worth noting, however, that 
the interest in the Responsa ad Consulta Bulgarorum did not 
wear out with the passing of the Middle Ages; on the contrary, 


21 Tt was discovered in the abbey of Saint-Rémi (Champagne) and was 
published in Analecta iuris pontif. X (Paris, 1869), p. 142 sqq. 


2 Codex Vallicellanus J 49, fol. 323 - 330 and Codex Vallicellanus 
Q 6, fol. 361 - 379. | 


2 These are: a collection of canons of the Apostles and papal decretals, 
published in Antwerp in 1578; and a collection of papal letters and decretals, 
published in Rome in 1591. Cf. Detschew-Perels, Responsa, p. 5. 
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the sixteenth century seemed to bear testimony to another rise 
in the popularity of this remarkable papal document. 

The intense controversy, which shook Europe during the 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation period, inevitably 
resulted in an increased interest in Nicholas I and Photios. To 
the papists, Nicholas I was the enduring symbol of papal glory, 
the man who had had the courage to oppose secular princes and 
unruly ecclesiastics in the name of divinely established order, 
high morals, law and tradition. To the Reformation leaders, 
Photios was the hero, who had successfully challenged Rome’s 
claims to universalism. Thus, at the dawn of the modern age, 
history set up the two great ninth-century Church leaders 
against each other again. Had Photios lived to see this, he 
would have philosophically remarked that life is full of unex- 
pected turns because it is "Him who governs the affairs of man 
in a way superior for humans to reckon". With this, Pope 
Nicholas I would have undoubtedly agreed. 
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n. 241, 247-248, 260, 264, 
267, 269-273, 275-276, 279, 
281-283, 287-291, 295, 298, 
301-302, 305-307, 310-312, 
316 n., 321, 324, 332, 334 n., 
335, 341 n., 359, 367, 369 

Basil of Kilikia, church historian, 
33 n. 

Basil the Great, 373 


Baldwin, duke of Flanders, 159- 
161 

Bavaria, 272, 372 

Beda Venerabilis, 382 

Belgrade, 309, 364 

Benedict III, pope, 59 

Benevento, 276, 289, 304, 332 

Bernard, Theatine monk, 381 


- Bernold of Constance, chronicler, 


188 n. 
Besancon, 170 n. 
Black Sea, 73 and n., 78, 178 
Blemmydes, Byzantine author, 147 
n. 
Bohemia, 372 
Boso, count, 327 
Bosporos (in the Crimea), 73 
Branimir, Croatian prince, 316 n. 


Cain, 206 

Calabria, 6, 56 n., 61, 335-336 

Carloman, son of Charles the 
Bald, 275 and n. 

Carloman, son of Louis the 
German, 326 

Carolingian, Carolingians, 1, 2, 5, 
56, 85, 93, 95-96, 149, 154, 
158 and n., 160-161, 170, 177, 
178 n., 244 n., 274, 271-278, 
279 n., 280 n., 288, 303-304, 
318 n., 319 n., 328-329, 335, 
338 and n. 340 n., 366 n., 
371, 376 

Carus, Latin bishop, 371 

Cedrenus, chronicler, 20 n., 224 n. 

Celestine, pope, 203 n. 

Charlemagne, emperor, 55-56, 93- 
95, 160, 177 and n., 303-304, 
349 | 

Charles II, emperor 
see Charles the Bald 


Charles III, emperor — 
see Charles the Fat 

Charles the Bald, king of the West 

Franks, 5, 158-162, 164, 183, 235 
n., 244 and n., 259, 274-275, 
271-278, 303-304, 326, 356 

Charles the Fat, king of the East 
Franks, 5-6, 327, 332-333, 
355 

Cherson, 255 

Clement, martyr, 255 

Clement of Ochrid, archbishop of 
Bulgaria, 363 and n., 367 

Clovis, Merovingian ruler, 91, 
102 and n. 

Constans II, emperor, 273 

Constantine, lawyer, 290 n. 

Constantine I (the Great), emperor, 
1, 88-93, 95-97, 102, 216, 373 

Constantine IV Kopronymos, 
emperor, 36 n 

Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, 
emperor, 104 and n., 224 n. 

Constantine-Cyril (the Philoso- 
pher), 8, 26, 27 n., 30 n., 72 
and n., 75-77, 88, 90 n., 91, 
96 n., 106-107, 231 n., 253- 
258, 260, 347-349, 351-353, 
357, 359, 364-365 

Corbie, abbey, 279 

Council, First Ecumenical, 33 n., 
114, 117 

Council, Second Ecumenical, 114, 
116 

Council, Third Ecumenical, 116 

Council, Fourth Ecumenical, 35 


n. 

Council, Sixth Ecumenical, 172 

Council, Seventh Ecumenical, 47, 
118-119, 240 and n., 317 n. 
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Council, Eighth Ecumenical, 225 
n. 

Council of 843 (Constantinople), 
4] 

Council of 861 (Constantinople), 
57, 61-63, 65, 190 

Council of 867 (Constantinople), 
195, 231-232, 234, 240, 245- 
246, 248 

Council of 920 (Constantinople), 
370, 372 

Council, anti-Photian (869-870), 
19, 62-63, 65, 229, 260-264, 
266-267, 270, 284, 291, 309 
n., 311, 317, 322, 324, 325 n. 

Council of Gangra, 239 n. 

Council of Serdica (343), 64, 67 

Council, Lateran (769), 59 

Council of Side, 34 

Council of Spalatum (925), 371 

Council of Tours (813), 350 

“Council of Union” (879-880), 
263 n, 310, 312-313, 317- 
319, 321-325, 356, 358, 372 

Council of Worms (868), 280 and 
n. 

Council of Rome (Lateran council 
of 863), 69, 86, 165, 189 


Crete, 225 


Crimea, 73 


- Croatia, Croatian, Croats, 271, 


296, 298, 315-316, 327 
Cromwell, 380 
Cynl of Alexandria, theologian, 
35 n., 36 and n. 


. Cyril of Jerusalem, theologian, 99 


Dalmatia, Dalmatian, 84 and n., 
271, 273, 275-276, 312, 314- 
315, 316 n. 
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Damgoi, Croatian prince, 271, 
298 

Danube, 6, 361, 364, 372 

Didimos, "heretic", 118 


Dio of Prusa, orator, 43 and n., 


46, 135, 140, 149 

Diodoros, bishop of Tarsos, 35 
and n., 118 

Diogenian, 126 n. 

Dioskoros, patriarch of Alexandria, 
118 

Dnieper, 3, 75 

Dominic, bishop of Trivento, 234, 
253, 261, 263 

Donatus, Latin bishop, 189 


Einhard, chronicler, 177 n. 

Ermenrich, bishop of Passau, 188, 
192 and n., 300 

Eudokia, empress, wife of Michael 
III, 189 

Eugenius, bishop of Ostia, 306, 
312, 314 

Eugenius Bulgarius, cleric, 230 
and n., 231 n., 296, 297 n., 
333 n., 334 n. 

Eulogios of Alexandria, theo- 
logian, 35 n., 36-37 

Euphrates, 289 

Eusebia, nun, 134, 287 n. 

Eusebios, bishop of Caesarea, 33 
n., 149, 151 

Eusthatios, theologian, 117 

Euthuches, archimandrite, 117 

Euthymios, patriarch, 341, 369 

Euthymios Zigabenos, theologian, 
379 n. 

Evagnos the Scholastic, church 
historian, 33 n., 118 

Eve, 15, 135 


Farfa, abbey, 327 

Felix III, pope, 210 n. 

Formosus, bishop of Porto and 
pope, 188-189, 191-192, 194, 
226-228, 230-234, 253, 255, 
261-262, 264, 296, 303-304, 
325, 329, 331, 333, 343 and 
n., 368-369 

Frankish church (clergy, ruler, ` 
lands), 6, 60, 75, 78, 84, 93, 
94 n., 106, 158-159, 161, 163- 
164, 170, 177-178, 183, 185, 
188, 192, 241, 244 and n., 
246, 254-255, 258, 271-272, 
278-279, 300, 346-347, 349- 
350, 352-353, 355, 358, 363- 
364, 368, 372, 377 

Frankish episcopate, 2, 4, 60, 
163-164, 188, 235, 243-245, 
272, 2778, 299 

Franks, 3-4, 6, 76 n., 78, 177, 
245, 267, 271, 344, 350 n., 
363, 377 


Gauderich, bishop of Velletri, 256, 
321 n. 

Gaul, 233 n., 244, 250 

Gelasius I, pope, 60, 167, 175, 
219 n., 375 | 

Genesius, chronicler, 224 n. 

George, Greek bishop, 309 

George the Monk (Hamartolos), 
chronicler, 180 n., 225 n., 247 
n., 294 n., 342 n. 

Germany, 233 n., 244, 372 

Gorazd, Methodios' disciple, 362 
and n. | | 

Gordon, monastery, 342 

Grado, 338 

Gratian, canonist, 171, 202 n., 
383 


Gregorios, deacon, 284 n. 
Gregorios Asbestas, bishop of 
Syracuse, 49, 52, 57 and n. 
Gregory I (the Great), pope, 97, 
150, 163, 167, 175, 200 n., 
208 n., 375 

Gregory VII, pope, 60 

Grimoald, bishop of Polimartium, 
234, 253, 261, 270-271 


Hadrian, cardinal of St. Mark's 
see Hadrian II, pope 

Hadrian I, pope, 338 

Hadrian II, pope, 59, 248-253, 
256-262, 264-266, 269-277, 
296 and n., 299, 303, 318, 
334, 353-354, 376 

Hadnan III, pope, 324, 333 

Harun al-Rashid, caliph, 26 

Helena, mother of Constantine the 
Great, 90-91, 102-104 

Helena, wife of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, 104 

Herman of Reichenau, chronicler, 
345 n. 

Hieria, 342 

Hierocles of Alexandna, philoso- 
pher, 39, 41 and n. 

Hilarion, confessor, 15 

Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, 
60, 85, 149, 158 n., 162, 164, 
165 n., 170 n., 172 n., 181- 
185, 187-188, 191 n., 233, 
235 n., 240-241, 243-244, 275 
n., 278 and n., 296 

Hippolitos, theologian, 37 

Homer, 27 

Hrabanus Maurus, 150 

Hungary, Hungarian, 361-362, 
372 
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Iamblichos, philosopher, 41 and n. 
Ignatios, patriarch, 2, 6, 22, 


= 29, 48-54, 61-62, 65-67, 69, 


83 and n., 110 n., 165, 172, 
189-190, 246-248, 260-262, 
264-265, 269-270, 272, 291- 
292, 294-295, 297-298, 302, 
306-308, 311-314, 342, 355, 
376 

Illyricum, diocese of, 6, 57, 61, 
158, 258 and n. 

Innocent I, pope, 201 n., 212 n. 

Innocent III, pope, 331, 383 

Ioannikios, hermit, 16 

Irene, empress, 18, 68 

Isidore of Seville, bishop, 150 and 
n., 350 n. 

Isokrates, orator, 41-42, 46, 135 
and n., 138-140, 143 n., 149, 
152 n. 

Ivan the Terrible, 380 


Jacob, abbot, 15-16 

Jerome, St., 207 n., 339 

Jerusalem, 55, 67, 216 

Jew(s), Jewish, 16, 22, 72, 73 n., 
119, 149, 211, 215 n., 216- 
217, 227, 242 n. 

John, archbishop of Ravenna, 60, 
85, 157 n., 161-162 

John Bulgarian nobleman, 186 

John, spatharios, 290 n. 

John VIII, pope, 186 n., 233 n., 
234, 273, 277] n., 292 n., 296- 
333, 355-357 

John X, pope, 369, 371 

John of Damascus, theologian, 
119 n., 374 

John of Venetia, presbyter, 316 

John Aigeiates, church historian, 
33 n. 
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John Chrysostom, patriarch, 98- 
99, 129 and n., 200 n., 365 
John Grammatikmathos, patriarch, 
25 

John Philoponos, theologian, 37 

John Stobaios, encyclopedist, 39, 
44 and n., 46 

Judas, 210 

Judith, daughter of Charles the 
Bald, 159-161 

Justin the Martyr, 36 n. 

Justinian I, emperor, 127 n., 172, 
221, 273 


Kalojan, Bulgarian ruler, 383 

Kekaumenos, Byzantine author, 

147 n. 

Khazaria, Khazars, 72-73, 75-76, 
255 

Kocel, Pannonian prince, 257, 352 


Lebuphas, demon, 23 

Leo, presbyter, 189 

Leo, logothetes, 290 n. 

Leo (the Mathematician), 25, 27 

Leo III, emperor, 6, 56 

Leo V, emperor, 12 

Leo VI, emperor, 268, 337, 340- 
341, 368-369 

Leo I, pope, 60, 167, 175, 338, 
375 

Leo III, pope, 338, 366 

Leo IV, pope, 59 

Leo Grammaticus, chronicler, 180 
n., 225 n., 247 n., 342 n. 

Leopard, bishop of Ancona, 263 

Leukios Charinos, “heretic”, 36 n 

Liudprand, bishop of Cremona, 
345 n. 

Liutpert, archbishop of Mainz, 
244 


Longibardia, theme, 369 

Lorraine, 66, 161, 261, 274-275, 
276 n. 

Lothaire II, king of Lorraine, 5, 
66, 151 n., 158-159, 161, 163, 
200 and n., 201 n., 246, 252- 
252, 261 and n., 274-275, 285 
n. 

Louis I, emperor (Louis the 
Pious), 95, 177 

Louis II, emperor, 5, 59, 96 n., 
158-159, 161, 163, 183, 248, 
250, 264, 272, 274-276, 288- 
289, 303, 304 n., 327 

Louis the German, king of the 
East Franks, 5, 6, 76 n., 156 
n., 159, 161, 182-183, 184 n., 
186-188, 192, 244 and n., 271, 
274 and n., 275 and n., 280 
and n., 299, 326-327 

Louis XV of France, 381 


Magyars, 372 

Makedonios, “heretic”, 117 

Manes, “heretic”, 237 

Manicheism, 237 n., 293, 294 n. 

Marinus, bishop of Castella, 321 
n. 

Marinus, deacon, bishop of 
Cervetri and pope, 189, 262, 
265, 324-325, 331-334 

Martin, Bulgarian nobleman, 186 

Maxim the Greek, 380 

Maximos, patriarch, 35 and n. 

Maximos Confessor, 36-37 

Mesopotamia, theme, 369 

Methodios, Byzantine missionary 
and Pannonian archbishop, 8, 
72 n., 76-77, 88, 105 n., 231 
n. 253-258, 260, 271-272, 


299-300, 337 and n., 348-349, 
351-365, 367 

Methodios, patriarch, 51, 68 

Metrophanes, archbishop, 47 n. 

Metrophanes, monk, 85 

Metz, 274 

Michael, bishop rou XZvvá6uv, 
14-15 

Michael, patrikios, 290 n. 

Michael, protospatharios, 282 n. 

Michael IT, emperor, 13 

Michael III, emperor, 2, 5, 24 n., 
50, 57, 60-61, 66, 69, 74, 76, 
81, 87-88, 91, 157, 165 and 
n., 171-172, 174 n., 175, 189, 
193, 218 n., 223-225, 226 n., 
241, 247, 260, 279, 347, 364 
n. 

Monte Cassino, abbey, 327 

Moors, 304 

Moravia, Moravians, 6, 75-77, 81, 
84, 88, 91, 99-100, 106, 158, 
231 and n., 246, 252-259, 271- 
272, 277, 346-355, 359, 361- 
364, 367, 372 

Moses, 147 

Moscow, 93 

Mount Olympos (in Asia Minor), 
16-17, 76, 348 n. 

Mutimir, Serbian prince, 300, 302 


Naples, 304 

Navatos, "heretic", 35 and n., 36 
n. 

Naoum, Bulgarian archbishop, 
367-368 

Nestorios, Nestorianism, 34-35, 
117-118 

Nicholas, Studite abbot, 51 

Nicholas Mystikos, patriarch, 369, 
371 
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Nikephoros I, patriarch, 28 n., 50 

Nikephoros Phokas, general, 336 

Niketas Paphlago, hagiographer, 
13 n., 22-24, 49 n., 248 n., 
311 

Nilos Doxopatris, 268, 269 n. 

Nin, bishopric, 316 n., 328 

Noah, 206 

Novatians, heresy, 212 

Novatian, Roman presbyter, 212 
n. 

Norsemen 
see Vikings 


Odo, bishop of Beauvais, 278 n. 

Olga, Kievan princess, 91, 103- 
104, 107 

Omurtag. Bulgarian ruler 177-178 

Origen, "heretic", 35 and n., 118 

Orronian rulers, 373 


Palladius, "patriarch of Aquileia", 
338 

Pamphylos, theologian, 37 

Pannonia 105 n., 178, 256-259, 
272, 277, 296, 300, 352, 354- 
355 
Upper Pannonia, 3, 177 

Passau, 178, 188, 192, 254, 258, 
300 | 

Paul, apostle, 173-174, 205 n., 
207 n., 357 

Paul, bishop of Ancona, 306, 312, 
314, 356, 358 

Paul bishop of Populonia, 188- 
189, 191-192, 226-228, 234, 
262, 299 

Paul, prebyter, 187 n. 

Paul III, patriarch 28 n., 50 

Paulician heresy, Paulicians, 34 
n., 123, 289, 293, 294 n. 
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Pausanias, lexicographer, 31 n. 

Peloponnese, 312 

Peter, apostle, also St Peter's, 59, 
95, 157, 173-174, 187 n., 219- 
220, 241, 252 n., 272, 271, 
279 n., 301, 310, 315 n., 321 

Peter, Bulgarian nobleman, 186, 
262, 266 and n., 308, 310 and 
n., 312 

Peter Hegumenus, 294 n. 

Peter the Sicilian, 293-294 

Philo Judaeus, moralist, 4S and n., 
149 

Philostorgios, church historian, 33 
n. 

Philotheos, atriklines, 14 n. 

Plato, 30 n., 32, 39-41, 46, 141 
n., 149 

Plutarch, 45, 134 and n. 

Poland, 84 

Polikhron, monastery, 348 and n. 

Proklos, philosopher, 40, 41 n. 

Prokopios the Sophist, theolo- 
gian, 38 

Pseudo-Basil, 126 and n., 130, 
131 n., 132 and n., 135 and n., 
142-146 nn. 

Pseudo-Isidore, 169 and n. 

Pseudo-Isokrates, 42 n., 46, 130 
and n., 134 n., 135-138, 140, 

| 142-144 nn. 

Pseudo-Philo, 149 

Pseudo-Symeon, chronicler, 12 n., 
13-16, 22-24, 80 n., 129 n., 
146, 180 n., 225 n., 247 n., 
311 and n., 342 n. 


Radoald, bishop of Porto, 61-62, 
65-66 

Rastislav, Moravian prince, 5-6, 
75, 77, 88, 91, 257, 271 


Ratramnus, abbot of orbe, 279 
and n. 

Ravenna, 60, 85, 162-163 

Regensburg, 178, 185, 187 

Regino, abbot of Prüm, 86 and n., 
164, 246 n., 277 n., 331 n., 
344 and n., 345 n., 382 and n. 

Rhos 
see Russians 

Rheims, 60, 95, 162, 244 

Richard Montague, bishop of 
Norwich, 381 

Romulus, 213 n. 

Rothad, bishop of Soissons, 162, 
169 n. 

Russia, Russian(s), Rhos, 74-75, 
82-84, 99, 100 n., 104, 106, 
239 and n., 351 n., 380-381 


Saint- Rémi, abbey, 389 n. 

Salonica, 158 

Salzburg, 258, 299 

Samaritans, 217 

Saracens 
see Arabs 

Scandinavia, 84 

Skepe, monastery, 248 

Sedeslav, Croatian prince, 315, 
316 n. 

Sedulius Scotus, moralist, 151 n. 

Serbian, Serbs, 274. 300-302, 380 

Sergios, bishop of Belgrade, 309- 
310 

Sergios father of Photios, 14-17 

Sergios Confessor, chronicler, 33 
n., 36 n. 

Sergius II, pope, 59 

Sergius III, pope, 369 

Sicily, 6, 56 n., 61, 312, 335-336 

Simeon, Bulgarian ruler, son of 
Boris-Michael, 345, 370-371 


Sirmium, 258, 276 

Skepe, Byzantine monastery, 248 

Sokrates, church historian, 33 n. 

Solomon, king of Brittany, 160 

Sozomen the Scholastic, church 
historian, 33 n. 

South Italy, 56, 73, 273-275, 289, 
296, 304-305, 332, 335-336, 
369 

Spoleto, 304 

Stephanos, patriarch, 335 n., 341 

Stephen (IV) V, pope, 95 

Stephen (V) VI, pope, 49 n., 324- 
325, 334, 335 n., 341 n., 342- 
343, 362-363 

Studios, Studites, 51 

Stylianos, archbishop of Neo- 
caesarea, 47 n., 49 n., 334 n., 
342-343 

Svatopluk, Moravian prince, 257, 
271, 355 n., 357, 362 

Swabia, 272, 277 

Sylvester, pope, 95 

Sylvester, subdeacon, 262 

Symeon Magister (Logothete), 
chronicler, 13-14, 225 n. 

Synesios, bishop of Cyrene, 45 
and n., 127 n., 138, 149 

Syracuse, 312 


Tarasios, brother of Photios, 19, 
31, 134, 284 

Tarasios, patriarch, 18 and n., 28 
n., 50, 68, 118, 317 n. 

Tarento, bishopric, 336 

Tephrike, Paulician capital, 293 

Themistius, orator, 39, 41 

Theodora, empress, 21 n., 47-50, 
68, 189 

Theodore, father of Nicholas I, 58 
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Theodoretos, bishop of Cyre, 35 
n., 36 n., 37, 365 

Theodoros, bishop of Mopsuestia, 
35 and n., 99, 118 

Theodoros, Byzantine official, 191 

Theodoros of Antioch, theologian, 
37 

Theodoros Koupharas, monk, 180 

Theodosius, bishop of Nin, 327- 
328 

Theognostos, abbot, 47 n., 65, 
165, 172, 261 

Theognostos of Alexandria, theo- 
logian, 35 n. 

Theoktistos, eunuch, 50 

Theophanes Continuatus, chronic- 
ler, 21 n., 29 n., 79 n., 83 n., 
179 n., 180 n., 224 n., 288 n., 
295 n., 301 n., 329, 330 n., 
342 n. 

Theophilos, emperor, 24-26 

Theophylact of  Ochrnd, arch- 
bishop, 81 n., 138 and n., 255 
n. 268, 269 n., 329 n., 344 
n., 362 n., 363 and n., 365 n., 
367 n. 

Theophylactus, Latin bishop, 371 

Thomas Magister, 140 n., 147 n. 

Thrace, 188, 231 

Tiridates, king of Armenia, 311 


. Tirnovo, Bulgarian capital, 93 


Venice, 255, 273, 352-353 
Vikings (zlso Varangians, Norse- 
men), 101 n., 105 n., 161, 327 


. Vladimir, Bulgarian ruler, son of 


Boris-Michael, 344-345 
Vladimir I of Russia, 80 n., 91, 
100 and n., 106 and n. 
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Walpert, “patriarch of Aquileia", 
338 

Wiching, Frankish bishop, 362- 
363 


Zachary, bishop of Anagni, 61-62, 
65, 252, 321 n. 

Zachary, catholikos of Armenia, 
366-367 

Zachary, pope, 200 and n. 

Zonaras, chronicler, 81 n., 181] n., 
225 n., 247 n. 

Zosimos, monk 85 


